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A WEST INDIAN REMINISCENCE. | 


PART IIle—CHAPTER IX. 


We come now to the day on 
which Mr. Arabin and his daughter 
are to sail to Port Henderson, and 
thence proceed to Spanish Town. 
Mrs. Arabin, it seems, is not to be 
of the party. There has been a 
little hurricane blowing for a day 
or two at Orystal Mount, and all 
the leaves are ruffled, and the genius 
of domestic harmony has fled before 
it. Mrs. Arabin is in disgrace — she 
sometimes is so: Violet is scarcely 
able to elude the storm ; it requires 
all her little management, and all her 
great affection and grace, to escape 
its fury: Mr. Arabin is dreadfully 
out of humour; he is the Molus 
from whom proceeds the tempest. 
No wonder, then, that when his 
wife proposed to remain at home, 
Mr. Arabin ungraciously agreed to 
the arrangement, and thought with- 
in himself that it was quite a lucky 
whim! So Mr. Arabin and Violet 
are expected in Kingston by Mel- 
hado between ten and eleven in 
the morning; Leander and Rosy 
are ordered to go down on foot, and 
rendezvous at the boat-wharf in 
Port-Royal Street ; and Mrs. Arabin 
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has numerous duties to attend to at 
Crystal Mount. 

On a bright morning, before the 
sea- breeze has set in, the city of 
Kingston is anything but a cool 
place. Spite of the heat, though, 
it is in a wondrous bustle; for all 
of English race, true to their tradi- 
tions and descent, persist in trans- 
planting every possible custom that 
is English, and, reason and climate 
notwithstanding, adhere to the hours 
of labour and business which are 
prescribed at the London Docks 
and the Stock Exchange. Only to 
hint at the grateful sresta of the 
south of Europe, and the other sim 
ple adaptations by which a tropical 
climate may be made enjoyable, is 
to rouse the old Adam Bull, and 
bring down frightful comminations 
on Jews, Turks, infidels, and espe- 
cially on Frenchmen. Better to say 
a about it, and take things 
as we find them— to sleep away the 
delicious hour of daybreak, bathe 
and breakfast in the blazing heat of 
eight or nine o’clock, swelter in the 
streets or the counting-house, the 
highway or the fields, till evening ; 
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get a hasty ride or drive, then dine at 
sunset, and go to bed when the moon 
and stars distil their heavenly influ- 
ence, and the land-breeze gently agi- 
tates the air ; swearing that the night- 
wind is the source of all disease, and 
that the only way to thwart its infla- 
ence is to take plenty of stimulants 
before going to rest ! 

Kingston, then, is a busy place 
for at least three hours before and 
three hours after noon. In the stores 
and counting-houses, or bustling 
along the streets and piazzas, are 
ip be seen faces of every shade, 
rom the fair tint in which are set 
the Saxon azure eyes, to the deep 
jet of the African, all engaged in 
the service of Mammon; but to do 
them justice, looking as if they were 
not always so employed, and not 
half so gaunt and careworn as we 
see men about the resorts of com- 
merce in England. Three great 
square dark holes under a piazza in 
abow Street were the entrances 
to the store of Melhado, Huggins, 
and Bamboo, one of the most cele- 
brated depots in the island. Near 
one of the doorways sat, in the 
American fashion, with his feet 
upon an. inlaid cabinet which stood 
exposed for sale, a youth, descended 
from [both Abraham and Canaan — 
deriving from the former patriarch 
his features and screwy ringlets, 
and from the latter his smutty com- 
plexion and the woolly texture of 
the curls. He was mastering the 
leading article of the Jamaica De- 
spatch, and refreshing himself with 
a cigar. Deeper in the store, which, 
when you got out of the glare, you 
found to be stocked with merchan- 
dise of all imaginable descriptions 
strangely huddled together, were 
seven or eight other youths, white 
and brown, supplying customers or 
attempting some arrangement of the 
miscellaneous wares, among which 
could now be distinguished furni- 
ture, iron and tin utensils, printed 
calico, Indian-corn, cheeses, wax- 
candles, watches, books, china, 
glazed ware, pianofortes, patent 


medicines, umbrellas, saddles, har- 
ness, salt-fish — we can’t go on! 
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There were several inner rooms, 
all stocked with goods, and one 
of them containing a dozen shoe. 
makers working under a white 
foreman. It was observable that 
the customers to this establishment 
stood in very humble relation to 
the young gentleman who dispensed 
its contents; black and brown 
people waited patiently until it 
should be the pleasure of these in- 
genuous youths to serve them, and 
did not dare to make remarks on 
price or quality: an old lady who 
was entitled to a quarter - dollar ag 
change against a dollar, stood expect- 
ing for ten minutes, and at the end of 
that time ventured to ask for it; 
whereupon the amiable attendant 
flang it with an oath across the store, 
and asked her why the devil she was 
so troublesome. 

When any entered whom the 
shopboys deigned to look upon as 
equals, they shook hands with them, 
and had a little conversation con- 
cerning things in general before 
they transacted business, There 
was a horse, or a dance, or a lady 
to be discussed, or a complimentary 
exchange of cigars to be effected, or 
a bet to be booked, or possibly a 
bottles of, porter to be tasted, with 
much smacking of the lips and cri- 
ticisms on its quality. But if such 
glorious independence characterised 
the inferior officers of this great es- 
tablishment, what must be the esti- 
mation in which is held a partner 
in the grand concern —a great, nay, 
the greatest triumvir, beside whom 
Huggins and Bamboo hide their 
diminished heads! What must the 
effect have been on this very morn- 
ing, when, from a little den enclosed 
by railings, issued in unusual glory 
and fashion the irresistible Manuel 
Melhado! The coloured purchasers 
stood and stared in utter abasement 
before the brilliant apparition ; the 
white ones composed their features, 
and watched from beneath their 
eyelids if haply on them might fall 
one gracious glance from the glass 
of fashion and the mould of form ; 
while the gentlemen vendors strug- 
gled hard to exhibit a demeanour 
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which should do proper honour to 


their great principal without sully- 


ing their dignity in the eyes of in- 
ferior beholders. The semi-Hebrew 
youth alone, who was of a rash and 
presumptuous disposition, lifted up 
his eyes to those of Manuel Mel- 
hado, and said, in pretty firm ac- 
cents, that the sea-breeze wasn’t 
come, and it would be infernally 
hot outside; and we have the plea- 
sure of recording that this act of 
gallantry was followed by no appal- 
ling consequences to Aaron Men- 
doza. Melhado, it is true, did not 
directly answer the remark of his 
servant, but he desired him to get 
out of the way and mind his busi- 
ness — not, however, curtly, but with 
a good many expletive and inten- 
sitive particles of speech. On the 
whole, it was apparent that this 
venture of the young Mendoza was 
considered a success, as having been 
answered by the head of the house; 
and Aaron’s consideration in the 
establishment increased from that 
day forth. 

Melhbado, meanwhile, made his 
way to the wharf in Port-Royal 
Street, where he was to await and 
prepare for the arrival of the party 
from Crystal Mount. The hour 
of meeting approaches, and already 
at the highest end of the city the 
fair fresh face of Violet Arabin 
breaks like the rosy dawn on watch- 
ers of the night. How dark or 
sallow show all visages when she 
appears! No lady, however, suc- 
cessful at other seasons, can abide 
comparison with this sweet girl: 
they withdraw from sight while they 
cannot but look and envy; and from 
behind the jalousies they fret at the 
approach of Superior Beauty. Misé 
Vermont, a quasi belle of a de- 
sponding turn, is not seen in public 
for a week after ; while Harriet Hope, 
stimulated anew to master the se- 
crets of fascination, returns once 
again to her oft-spurned cosmetics, 
and resolves to be admired or perish. 
How do men of all ages gaze and 
whisper and follow with their eyes 
the rolling carriage, occupations be- 
ing suspended as she passes! Thus 
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did Kingston comport itself at the 
presence of Christy Arabin’s fair 
daughter. “Bat,” it may be asked 
of us by lips whose questions we 
love to hear, “ what were the pre- 
tensions of this West Indian Violet? 
Was she short or slender — frank or 
shy? Where lay her particular at- 
traction? Was it style or features — 
figure or complexion? Was she— 
was she—at all, you know, in my 
way?” By the zone of Venus, fair 
querists, we cannot tell. We did 
never tabulate ber charms. -We 
saw, and we bear record, that Vio- 
let Arabin was lovely, and that she 
received what she deserved —to wit, 
the homage of all hearts: this is 
the sum of our knowledge. One 
hint, however, we will and can give: 
when you are natural and gracious, 
when least you seek for admiration 
and triumph, when you are most 
feminine and most attractive, you 
are most like the Beauty of the 
Antilles ! 

They had hit the time exactly, and 
had not to wait. Canoes and wher- 
ries were rolling about and bump- 
ing against the jetty, showing that 
the breeze had come. Sometimes 
the aforesaid breeze breaks . faith 
with the islands, and does: not ar- 
rive till long after his appointed 
time, ruffling the patience of intend- 
ing voyagers, and wearying many 
a poor delicate soul that is longing 
for its refreshing influence. Let 
him who has known the prostration 
of those climes recall the anxiet 
with which he placed every day his 
pale thin lips and nostrils against 
the jalousie- blades, and looked out 
to ‘seaward for the Doctor —how he 
has watched every tint of the hori- 
zon, hoping to detect the cat’s paw 
which is to harbinger the refreshing 
wind. After being again and again 
disappointed, he has seen at length 
the unmistakable sign. Old ocean 
rises now and shakes his mane. There 
is the line of foam, miles — who sball 
say how many miles?—away. But 
the health-giver travels fast; and 
there has been little more than time 
to secure papers and fasten doors 
ere he is sweeping through the 
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-house, making everybody aware of 
his presence. In the harbour, too, 
he creates a considerable revolution. 
The clear emerald surface which 
looked, during fhe calm, not a yard 
above the bottom, where could be 
seen the treasures of the deep as 
plainly as if it were a large aquari- 
um, is corrugated into infinite little 
waves and breakers, and the dis- 
torted rays show rocks and star- 
fish and polypi and sea- weed mon- 
strously transformed. The true 
depth also is now more apparent. 
The little white horses dance over 
the expanse, and there is motion 
everywhere. He who has never 
seen a Jamaica canoe can have but 
little notion of how a small shell 
can walk the waters. She does not 
sail, but fly with you, light and airy 
as a bird; and they to whom rapid 
motion is a joy, may in her luxuriate 
as they could do in no other craft. 
True it is that there is a risk of her 
being rotten, and of your foot or the 
boathook going through her; true, 
that her mast, tackle, blocks, and 
sails are equally treacherous with 
her bull; true, that, besides all this, 
her mere lightness renders her li- 
able to capsize at a sudden puff; 
and then the harbour is full of 
sharks! These considerations, how- 
ever, weigh but little with wilful 
youth and health in the pursuit of 
pleasure. Up gets the breeze and 
away go the canoes, studding the 
water like naatili, and darting like 
a glance of the mind. We do well 
remember our first approach to the 
island when ranning down in tbe 
deep water outside the Palisades, 
over whose low sandy breadth from 
the deck of our ship we could ‘see 
the inver harbour. From out at 
sea shot suddenly athwart our gaze 
a canoe—the first we had seen — 
with half-a-dozen negroes on board. 
Before we could collect our ideas, 
and settle what this fleet object 
might be, they had run her on shore 
on the Palisades and leaped to the 
land. There in another moment 


they lifted the light shallop on their 
shoulders, and carried her rapidly 
across the isthmus, 


from whose 
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other shore they launched her again 
-and shot into distance, the whole 
sight passing quicker than we can 
relate it. 

Again, the sea-breeze is in Kings. 
ton harbour a “ sojer’s wind,” 7, ¢., 
you can sail both up and down with 
it. Jack, we fear, in bestowing the 
epithet, wished to evince profound 
scorn for the character of the land 
forces as equivocal and shifty, com- 
pared with his own, whieh prompts 
him to go right in, and never con- 
template coming out again, except 
with an enemy’s ship in tow, 
Whether this etymology is just or 
not, certain we are that sailors as 
well as soldiers acknowledge here 
the blessing of the oblique wind 
which enables them to pass with 
the least exertion, the greatest ra- 
pidity, and the coolest temperature, 
from point to point of the harbour, 
The newest comer is aware that his 
chance of. navigating the little bay 
is dependent on the coming of the 
sea- breeze, but woe to the yahoo 
or Johnny Raw who, confiding in 
his prudence and the well-conned 
maxims of his friends, ventures 
among the sooty amphibii whose 
yells and jargon vex eternally that 
sunny strand. There is a mest ex- 
citing competition for the possession 
of the yahoo, and a free pulling 
hither and thither of his person, for 
as yet he knows not that the flourish 
of a switch will scare the rascals as 
the crack of a hunting-whip a pack 
of dogs. Even when, after these 
tribulations, he is fairly seated in a 
canoe, they cease not to warn him 
of the demerits of the one he has 
selected, and the surpassing quali- 
ties each of his own barky. On 
this subject no two voites agree, but 
when he alludes to the sea - breeze, 
there is a sudden and miraculous 
unanimity. “ Him come, massa ; 
him blow quite trong outside; him 
bin dere dis hour,” are vociferated 
from all sides. The yahoo is satis- 
fied, surrenders himself to his boat- 
man, and suffers himself to be pad- 
dled a little way into the harbour, 
beyond the possibility of his leap- 
ing on shore. Then he perceives 
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the surface of the sea to be like 
glass—not a breath stirriig; and a 
vertical sun is scorching him up as 
he floats motionless. He upbraids 


the deceitful boatman, and demands. 


where is the sea-breeze, of whose 
propinquity he has been assured. 
In reply he is told, “Me no God, 
massa; me can’t make de breeze 
blow.” We earnestly hope that 
every yahoo feels as properly as we 
ourself did under these trying cir- 
cumstances ; that is, that he forgives 
and yearns to embrace the man and 
brother who sits baking face to face, 
to whom the rays are not disagree- 
able, and who intends to charge by 
the hour. 

The bark prepared by Melhado 
to carry fair Violet and her fortunes 
was of the class called “ wherries” 
—very different boats from those 
which bear that name on the hoary 
Thames, The Jamaica wherry is 
properly a commodious barge, and 
this one had been fitted with cush- 
ions and awnings. They sail well, 
though, of course, not with the 
lightning speed of the canoe. Af- 
ter a greeting on the wharf, the 
embarkation was rapidly effected. 
Leander and Rosy posted them- 
selves forward with the baggage 
and commissariat. The latter was 
considered indispensable by Christy, 
though the voyage would not last 
two hours; it included a carefally- 
packed ice-pail, that the senator 
might not lack a cool drink. Violet, 
her sire, and lover were reclined 
beneath the awning; Christy tak- 
ing a whole side to himself, that 
he might lie at length and blow 
his smoke away to leeward. Mel- 
hado seats himself by Violet’s side 
—takes carelessly, and as of right, 


a place for which any other youth 


in the island would have fought, 
or knelt, or dared adventure peril- 
ous! Her presence alone would 
have subdued a generous nature, 
and a belief that she regarded 
him with favour should have made 
& man worship her! Such are the 
freaks of Hymen. Loveliness and 
lovingness, and all the gentle ex- 
cellencies of woman withered by a 
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barbarian who knows not what nor 
why he blights! Well, Melhado- 
intends to be agreeable, but it is 
necessary .to show that he feels 
elegantly tranquil, and politic, per- 
haps, now that matrimony is so 
near, to let it be guessed that he 
will hold his own. The savage! 
The atmosphere, even at a short 
distance from land, is by compari- 
son fresh enough to yield a most 
grateful sensation. Violet’s tresses 
are moved about, and she slightly 
resigns herself to the pleasant lan- 
guor, her eyes soft and downcast, 
and her accents low. “By George. 
she is a dainty one, and no mis- 
take!’ thought the young Mel- 
hado: “how she'll distract the 
men with admiration and the women 
with envy! ‘twill be devilish plea- 
sant to have her spoken of and 
addressed as Mrs. Melhado!” Then, 
in the magnitude of his devotion, 
Manuel thought how he would 
adorn this beauty to make it shine 
its brightest; how he would ran- 
sack earth to deck her person; and 
how he would entertain sumptu- 
ously the world of fashion, that 
they might view his prize and envy 
him, the possessor. But, faithful 
to his breeding, his mind began, 
even now, amid the enthusiasm of 
admiration and the dreams of hap- 
piness, unconsciously, as it were, to 
consider the cost. “It’s of no use 
desiring things that you've no 
chance of getting; therefore, Man- 
uel, before you allow yourself to 
think about ’em, consider whether 
you’re likely to be able to buy ’em, 
or to procure ‘em in any other 
manner!” was a maxim of old 
Mrs. Melhado, which her son had so 
well drank in that he couldn’t 
break it if he would. His dreams 
were always associated with esti- 
mates. he amazing splendour 
which he had now called up would 
be realised, he perceived, only at a 
heavy outlay; and yet the gene- 
rous fellow did not determine to 
forego it. He only thought bow 
much it would assist such medita- 
tions if he knew actually the ut- 
most that, in the present or the 
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fature, he might expect to get from 
old Christy. Totally unconscious of 
the speculation he was exciting, that 
old gentleman had fallen asleep, 
though he smoked still. People 
breathe, don’t they, in their sleep? 
and to Christy smoking was ra- 
ther more necessary than breath- 
ing. Christy slept, considerate old 
fellow! Now, then, what a glori- 
ous opportunity to whisper impas- 
sioned nothings, and perhaps, under 
the guise of nothings, manage two 
or three important matters ! 

“Only that I want to talk to you, 
Violet, I could wish you to go to 
sleep, you look so handsome in that 
sleepy humour,” said Manuel. 

“JT am not inclined to sleep,” 
Violet answered; “but this plea- 
sant languor makes one pensive; 
don’t you feel it?” and she sighed 
gently. 

“Makes one sigh too, don’t it?” 
said Manuel. “I wonder now what 
— pretty sad thoughts are about, 
e ” 

“There is not the least mystery 
about them?” she replied. “I was 
thinking of my mother at home, now 
alone, and of what a different home 
it must be to her, poor dear, when— 
when——” 

“Yes, I know!” said Manuel, 
archly ; “well, I daresay it will; 
but shall I tell you now, what I 
was thinking of? I was _ think- 
ing of all the delightful things we 
shall have -by-and-by, and the style 
we'll do ’em in. I should like you, 
you know, to be the most brilliant 
person in the island—to have your 
house, and dress, and equipage, and 
entertainments cn a scale of unpre- 
cedented magnificence: won’t it be 
, glorious ?” 

“I thank you much,” answered 
Violet, “for proposing to gratify 
me at such trouble and cost; but I 
assure you that it is a glory which 
I should hardly appreciate, and for 
which, certainly, I do not thiak myself 
suited.” 

“By Jove, I know better, 
though,” said Melhado, _ briskly ; 
“you’ve more of the right stuff in 
you than you know of. You'll 
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come out a splendid woman of fashion. 
I’m sure of it.” 

“TI cannot agree with you,” Vio- 
let replied. “I do not at all mean 
that I wish to lead a life of seclu- 
sion or inertion; but that may fe 
avoided by. many methods prefer- 
able to becoming the slave of 
fashion.” 

“Well,” said Manuel, “I don’t 
know anything that you could do 
better when you’ve got the station 
and the means. Poor devils mustn't 
try it, of course; but for you, who 
may eclipse the whole of them, what 
can be more attractive ?” 

“JT should think that some noble 
or useful motive would animate 
more enduringly than a passion for 
display. I can understand,” said 
Violet, fixing her gaze upon the 
waters and thirking, we fear, not 
exclusively of’ Melhado—“I can 
understand a woman’s_ energies 
being aroused by duty and affec- 
tion: I can understand her devot- 
ing herself to the solace and support 
of a generons mind, enduring priva- 
tion, partaking danger, supporting 
pein, relinquishing accustomed de- 
ights, or roaming the world; but 
these are not fashionable ideas.” 

“ All right,” Melhado said. “It 
always takes a romantic turn at 
first, and a pity it shouldn't. A 
little enthusiasm makes people look 
so captivating sometimes. But 
then it always ends im silks and 
diamonds and that sort of thing. 
You'll come all right at last, and, 
I say, won’t we be a stunner when 
we do break out! What lace and 
satins we'll have, what parties we'll 
give, what horses we'll drive, and 
how we'll astonish the world, our 
little self amazing ‘em more than 
all the rest. By Jove!” 

Manuel spoke with much enthu- 
siasm, and poor Violet, believing 
that it proceeded from devotion to 
her, upbraided herself with the 
ungrateful return which alone she 
could make for such generosity. 
If Manuel could not win her love, 
did he not deserve something better 
than deceit? She had done him 
injustice. 
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Sach compunctious reflections 
were not long allowed to distress 
her, for the gallant Manuel, eager 
to satisfy his curiosity, persisted in 
conversing. : 

“The worst of doing things in 
this style,” said he, “ is, that it 
takes such a confounded lot of 
money: and though we shall be 
pretty well off, I fancy, yet a trifle 
won’t suffice for all that I medi- 
tate.” ' 

“You have stated an excellent 
reason for leaving it undone, then,” 
said Violet, smiling. 

“Well, that depends,” pursued 
Manuel; ‘‘ when there are expecta- 
tions, you see, people needn’t be 
too chary of their present means. 
Everything will come our way, I 
suppose, eh? Do you happen to 
know how it’s settled ?” 

“ Settled! what?” said Violet. 
“ T don’t understand,” 

Melhado nodded at Ohristy’s 
sleeping figure with a meaning 
look. “ Must come to an end some 
time,” be said; “not in any hurry 
—hope it'll be a long time first ; but 
you ought to see that it’s all left 
without reserve: no tying up. And 
you should be a pretty good judge 
of the figure too, eh ?” 

His meaning struck upon the 
oe girls heart like the 
touch of winter; it actually froze 
her blood. She could not reply, 
but sat paralysed with horror and 
disgust. Manuel, however, think- 
ing that some silly hesitation kept 
her silent, prepared his most potent 
blandishments to follow up the in- 
quiry. Heaven knows to what in- 
dignant utterance he might have 
driven poor Violet, had not the 
subject of his solicitude suddenly 
stretched and turned himself, de- 
claring that it was corsedly hot, 
and he must have a drink. While 
Leander was ministering to the old 
gentleman’s wants, Violet subdued 
her feelings, bat quite acquitted her- 
self of injustice towards Manuel. 
*They were about midway between 
Kingston and Port Henderson. The 
wherry shot along deliciously, and 
Christy Arabin, having refreshed 
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his inner man with his favourite 
drink of brandy and iced water, 
thought he had slept enough. The 
problem was how to pass the rest 
of the voyage. He would continue 
to smoke, of course; but he didn’t 
want to meditate, and all the shores 
of the harbour were as familiar to 
him as the pattern on his pocket- 
handkerehiefs, of which he had a 
liberal stock all alike. He took 
credit for much good taste and de- 
licacy of feeling in not requiring 
Violet and Manuel to amuse him, 
and so at last he said he would go 
forward and have a talk with the 
Commodore — one of the black boat- 
men, and a personage of whom we 
shall presently have more to say. 

Melhado saw at length that he 
had given offence. He did , not 
exactly know how, but somehow he 
had clearly gone wrong. This must 
be rectified immediately. He must 
change the conversation forthwith, 
and strive doubly to be agreeable. 
Violet’s resentment subsided into 
contempt. She perceived, after a 
short reflection, that the man’s in- 
tention had been harmless, and that 
his nature only was to blame. Her 
manner was no longer what it had 
been before, yet it evinced a quiet 
tolerance which persuaded Manuel 
that he would soon fix the loose 
screw, wherever it was, and make 
all go smooth again. He became 
assiduously attentive, pressed re- 
freshment upon Violet, and was 
certain that she was faint and ill 
from the want of it. She took a 
little wine to put an end to his im- 

rtunity — construing which act 
into a sign of returning favour, the 
magnanimous youth once more gave 
a loose to his fascinating conversa- 
tion. 

“T ain’t a bad-tempered fellow, 
you see,” said Manuel. “Can stand 
caprices capitally: they never put 
me out: shall be just the same 
hereafter, too, you'll see, however 
whimsical you may be. By George! 
I rather like to see you pettish; it 
becomes you — does, ’pon my soul. 
No, we shall never disagree about 
that, nor about any little feminine 
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tricks :Jonly, you know, you must 
never try to make me jealous — 
couldn’t stand that on any account, 
Tease me in other ways as much as 
ou like —in reason, that is — only 
in return I must have all those 
bright smiles to myself— must, by 
Jove, you little tormentor.” 

It was such a relief to Violet to 
find how thoroughly despicable this 
man was, that she felt disposed to 


be merry, and she laughed at this 


sally, to the great delight of Mel- 
hado 


“T am afraid you are a tyrant,” 
said she. 

“ Not at all, not at all. I’m sure 
I'm quite right, only ask your 
mother. “I'would never do, you 
know, to have a parcel of dancing 
and singing men about the house, 
payifg you attentions after you are 
married.” 

“TI don’t think there is the least 
danger of that,” said Violet, still 
smiling and amused. 

“Oh, by Jove, I don’t know,” 
her lover replied ; “there are many 
of these military fellows whom it 
won’t do to break with altogether, 
and who are yet forward, presuming 
coxcombs that require to be kept 
in order.” 

“Why,” said Violet, “I thought 
the ‘military officers were your chief 
and approved associates !” 

“So they are, I don’t mean by 
any means to exclude them; they’re 
too much in the fashion for that. 
I only want to keep ‘em from get- 
ting saucy, as I know they will 
when they’re allowed. There are 
one or two in particular that I 
should caution you against.” 

“Indeed!” Violet said; 
must tell me their names.” 

“Well, in particuMir,” replied 
Manuel, “ there’s that fellow Brune ; 
one of the most conceited, offensive 
pretenders among them.” 

“You don’t think well of Mr. 
Brune, then ?” 

“No; certainly not. He goes 
everywhere, and therefore people 
are obliged to know him, till his 
character is better understood. But 
I shall have my eye particularly 


“ you 
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on that fellow, and I trust that you 
will always keep him on res 1 
terms. I shouldn’t at all like to have 
to kick him out of the house.” 

“ No ; I am sure you would not,” 
Violet said. 

There was something real or fan- 
cied in the last quiet observation 
which disconcerted Manuel, and 
brought the colour into his cheeks, 

“No; certainly not,” he said; 
“and I’m sure, when you know my 
opinion of him, there’ll be no occa- 
sion for it. ‘Tis just as well we 
mentioned the matter. You re 
member he used to be a good deal 
about Crystal Mount, until he saw 
that his attentions were not relish- 
ed, and that some of his doings 
began to be smoked. No-+doubt 
he would be delighted to make. a 
lounge of our house, if he were 
allowed, for he’s a sly, sneaking 
puppy.” 

Violet’s eye flashed, and her lip 
quivered. It was with difficulty 
that she could control her feelings; 
but she thought again of Manuel's 
utter baseness, and summoned scorn 
to her aid. 

“T have seen him do things,” she 
said, “which would entitle any 
man to be spoken of in different 
terms from those you have used. 
"Twould have been more like, the 
character you describe, if, instead 
of acting, he had boasted of what 
be intended to do, and boasted to 
women.” 

This was getting decidedly dis- 
agreeable, Manuel thought. “T'was 
very hard too, for he had intended 
to be unusnally complaisant, and 
had expected a most Helightful sen- 
timental voyage. Well, he had done 
his best, and couldn’t help it if 
he failed. Women are so fall of 
humours. “ Perhaps, too,” mused 
the profound Manuel, “she thinks 
it necessary to display her power. 
Well, let ber; my turn will come, 
I promise her!” And, thinking 
thus, he saw without regret the 
shore not far ahead, and old Christy 
returning aft, that the boatmen 
might be free to attend to the 
landing. Christy had been hearing 
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some nautical reminiscences from 
the Commodore, who claimed to 
have once sailed in the British fleet, 
and under Britain’s greatest admiral. 
When Ohristy went forward, the 
Commodore, who had been holding 
an animated conversation with 
Leander, turned to him, and 
said— 

“J jis’ telling dis gentleman I 
glad to find him bin in England. 
Dat is de way to make a man sen- 
sible, trabel about; "top at home, 
you no sabby nutting, sar |” 

“ Very true,” said Christy; “ex- 
perience like yours is not to be 
picked up without going a long 
way to look for it.” 

“ Yes, sar,” replied the Commo- 
dore, “me hab plenty of experience, 
and me is able to ’pin a yarn or two 
widout telling lie.” 

“ Of course you can,” said Christy. 
“ Now then, Commodore, if you want 
a glass of rum, let’s have one of your 
best.” 

“ "Top, Massa, make me see,” said 
the Commodore. ‘ You ebber hear 
‘bout de French frigate we chase off 
Teneriffe ?” 

“Yes, I know all that,” said 
Christy ; “the devil came and took 
her in tow, and got her off just as 
you were within range: that won’t 
do.” 

“ Hei! well, me will tell you ob 
de fight me hab with de shark to 
leeward of de great Cayman?” 

“Heard that fifty times,” said 
Christy, “ and how you cut off the 
French admiral’s pigtail, and your 
marriage to your twenty-fourth wife 
at Havannah, and the loss of the 
ahip, with all your prize-money 
aboard, in a hurricane, which pre- 
vented your owning half the island : 
none of those will do.” 

“Chaw, massa know ebberyting,” 
fretted the Commodore, much _per- 
plexed ; ‘“‘ what can me tell him ?” 

“Tet’s have some fighting,” said 
Christy ; “a good engagement now, 
and the glass of rum shall be 
stiff.” 

“Dat de berry ting,” replied 
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the Commodore, slapping his tron- 
sers; “me will tell you of a great 
engagement between Nelson and 
Boney. You see, we bin cruisin’ 
some time ‘pon de coast of ‘Pain; 
nebber go into harbour, becausin, 
you see, Nelson hab a most lubl 
nyoung woman aboord, dem call 
Lady sunting or ‘nother, me can’t 
rightly tell the name. Well, after 
we keep the blue sea till the water 
stink faber jack-fruit, and the biskit 
walk about de table, we — to 
tink, ‘Dis here no fun. Why de 
debil him no take we into port to 
get some fresh probishun, and hab 
a dance wid the gals ?’ De ie a be- 
ginnin’ to get dam obstropolous, 

can tell you, and it impossible to 
say what de dooce might hab come 
ob it, only one forenoon dem report 
a French frigate in sight. One of 
our frigates clear for action directly, 
and get under way to go out and 
meet her, when it seem she coming 
up quite friendly wid a flag ob truce. 
De lads forget all about de prog and 
de gals, and begin to wonder what 
make the Frenchman come dis side. 
Berry soon we hear what in de wind. 
Nelson pacing de quarterdeck, 
‘tamping him great foot, and raising 
him great voice, and cussin’ faber 
madman. My, how dat man swear! 
Lad Gad, what you tink! de im- 
pedince of dat Boney! Him send 
for tell Nelson he mus’ hab de 
nyoung woman, and carry him to 
France, and Nelson better gib him 
up quietly, and no gib Boney de 
trouble for come and fatch him 
away. Of course, Nelson send him 
back a dam ’pirited answer, and tell 
him he quite ready whenever Boney 
like to come, and he gib him coco 
for yam. But de passion dat man 
in, me never see such a ting! him 
flog half de sbip’s company, and 
crack the gunner’s cocoa-nut* wid a 
rammer-head. Nobody didn’t dare 
to go near him, and when the signal 
hofficer go up to do him dooty, and 
report the French fleet in sight, Nel- 
son fly at him faber wild-cat, and he 
say, says he (terrible ‘trong voice 





* Skull. 
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Nelson had), ‘ You infernal cussed 


. (desunt asperrima verba) . 


what de debil make you come ’peak 
to me dis-a-way? Eb, sar?’ De leef- 
tenant try again for do him duty, 
and report the hennemy’s sail, when 
Nelson square up to him wid both 
hands, and swear to Garamity he 
knock him into next week if him 
no pull foot and be off. ‘* Knock 
away, admiral,’ says the brabe nyoung 
hofficer, ‘ but I tell you de French 
fleet comin’ for all dat.’ ‘ Hei, what!’ 
Nelson say; ‘de debil, dat quite 
another ting. Ax for you pardon, 
sar; glad to see you to dinner and 
grog after we sink dese damnable 
French ‘coundrels.’ Den he pass 
de word for get all ready, and by de 
time Boney come, we hab someting 
warm waiting for him. You see for 
me dooty keep me down below, and 
me no see what go on when dem 
first go into axion, only me hear de 
row and see de smoke. After lilly 
bit ebbery ting quiet, all de noise 
‘top, we can’t tink how dem make 
sich dam short work ob it. So me 
run up to see, and anoder gentleman 
ob color, who likewise come up to 
look about him, infarm me dat Nel- 
son bin and boarded Boney ship, 
an’ all about it. When de boarders 
*cramble on deck, he tell me Nelson 
sing out, ‘ Where dat lubber Boney, 
eh? Make me see him; me ’mash 
him bl—y brains out. Hab, 
boy, you dere, eh? Come on,’ 
‘How de debil you know me?’ 
Boney say; ‘you ebber see me 
before, eh ?? ‘Know you, sar, by 
de cut ob your infernal jib,’ says 
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Nelson. ‘No more nonsense; bear 
a hand, now. Make me ‘mash you,’ 
‘Two can play dat game,’ Boney 
say ; ‘now den come on, boy.’ When 
dem see Nelson and Boney goin’ 
fight, everybody "top firing and 
hollering, and come to deir ship's 
side to see the battle same as me 
is doing myself. In two minutes 
Nelson and Boney draw off ‘pon 
de quarter-deck, and down heads, 
Ebberybody hold him breat’, when 
dey run at one anoder. My fader! 
er-r-r-r-t-ack! What a whop!* 
Berry well, dem shake deirself and 
draw off again. Hei! noder crack, 
terrible hard! Boney ‘tagger lilly 
bit dis time, but him no capsized 
yet. Him ’tand anoder knock. But, 
my king! it a pounder faber fifty- 
pound shot, Nelson’s yeyes flash 
fire, and he grind him teet’ horrid, 
Den he rush ’pon Boney, and fell 
him as de cook’s mate knack down 
a bullock. Boney, nearly killed, and 
no able for get up, rub him head, 
and say he fight again anoder day; 
dat he bin come out widout him 
breekfiss dat morning, and sich kind 
ob pretence. Bat Nelson sing out 
sharp, ‘ Belay dat jaw; me will 
teach you to sarve out sarce to a 
better man dan yourself. Now, lads, 
seize up dat light-libbered lubber ; 
put he in irons and gag him, den 
chuck him in a rum-cask, and carry 
him home to King George.’ When 
dem see Boney walloped, de French 
fleet ‘trike and de English cheer. 
King George send Boney to pick 
oakum in Santeleny, and he make 
Nelson a prince of de blood. What 
you tink of dat, sar ?” 

“Very good indeed,” said Chrigty, 
“and worth a dollar,; here it is. [ 
thought, though, that you were on 
quite familiar terms with Nelson ; 
haven’t I heard you say so ?” 





* For the benefit of those readers who have not studied the natural history of the 
Commodore’s countrymen, we beg permission to explain that a negro duel, when it 
comes to blows, is conducted very much like a contest between two rams, except 
that the excitement and clamour of the bystanders belong more properly to ghouls 
and satyrs than tosheep. The combatants lower their heads and run at each other, 
meeting with a great shock. The heads are uncommonly hard, and sometimes & 
succession of encounters is required before one of the heroes drops, or declines 4 


further trial. 


In most cases the tongue is the weapon employed, and there is a 


prodigal expenditure of words and elevating sentiments. 
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“ Me couldn’t say dat, massa, be- 
casin it was not de fack, and massa 
know me always ‘peak de trut.’ Me 
hab berry little personal *quaintance 
wid Nelson — berry little. De last 
time me see him was at de Gun at 
Deal wid a ’plendid nyoung lady. 
Dem jist bin dancin’ when me come 
in, and Nelson’s pipe gone out while 
him dance. ‘Hillo, messmate,’ 
sing out Nelson, ‘shibber my tim- 
bers, gib usa light and be d—— to 
you.’ So ob course I hand him a 
light, and him say, ‘ What will you 
drink, old ship — glass o’ rum? 
‘ No, admiral,’ me say, ‘rum is a com- 
mon liquor; apy low nigger can 
drink rum: me- prefers brandy.’ 
‘Two glasses ob de bes’ brandy,’ 
sing out Nelson. ‘ Your healt’, sar,’ 
he say. ‘ Your good healt’, admiral,’ 
me say, and so we pull ‘foot and 
part. ‘ Who is de coloured gentle- 
man I take brandy wid?’ I hear 
Nelson say jes’ after. Dat de last 
time I see him, but I b'lieve him is 
generally lounging about the Point in 
de summer mont’ ; but in winter him 
shut up, becasin it cold deer, and you 
see him gettin’ dam elderly ; besides 
dat, him drink hard and bin a debilish 
sly feller.” 

After these interesting anecdotes, 
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so characteristic of our renowned 
sailor, the Commodore’s conversa- 
tion became less worthy of repetition, 
and in a short time he was obli 

to discontinue it altogether as they 
neared the land, and to uest 
Christy to go aft, that the lightened 
bows might slide well on to the 
beach and allow of a pleasant land- 
ing. 

A few minutes saw Violet and 
Christy seated in their carriage, 
and starting for Spanish Town ; 
while Manuel, by no means the 
happier for his long draught of love, 
prepared to return home in the 
wherry. 

We watch our Violet along the 
dusty road, catch the flutter of her 
veil, and wave a sad adieu as the car- 
riage turns out of sight ; then away 
again to ruder scenes. ; 

Pause we one moment, thongh, 
to make a startling revelation. We 
hear that on this day a note passed 
from Crystal Mount to Stony Hill ; 
that Arthur Brone was again at the 
former place, and closeted with Mrs. 
Arabin ; that Mr. Chitty was high] 
scandalised and much disturbed. 
The report is almost incredible, and 
ss subsequent events did not contra- 
ict it. 


CHAPTER X, 


One day, a short time after noon, 
a tandem was scientifically pulled up 
at the door of the same pavilion in 
which Lieutenant Lorton lived. On 
the box sat Tom Gervaise in great 
state, with his luscious hat and double- 
thonged whip ; beside him was Arthur 
Brune. 

“Mr. Knox at home, bo ?” inquired 
Brune, descending. 

“Yes, massa; he upstairs keeping 
de passover,” replied a spare pen- 
sive young negro who stood on the 
ste 


ps. 
“ The 
gentlemen, who appeared to enter- 
tain a particular objection to that 
festival. 
Keeping the passover was, how- 
ever, only a phrase at that time in 


devil!” exclaimed both 


vogue in Jamaica, to denote a very 
simple domestic precaution. It 
meant spreading out one’s kit or stock 
of clothes for the purpose of airing 
them ; an operation which requires 
to be frequently performed in hot 
climates, Its etymology was this: 
Of yore the phrase had been, Hold- 
ing a Rag Fair, or a Monmouth 
Street, the displays being much like 
those of the children of Israel. One 
day, however, it flashed across the 
brain of an officer who was a pro- 
found Orientalist, that there was 
some historical connection between 
the passover and old clothes. Where- 
upon, without waiting to refer to 
his Josephus or Strabo, he applied 
the name at hap-hazard and on the 
spot ; for, as Sir John says, a quick 
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wit will make use of anything. 
The jeu d’esprit had a tremendous 
success, and was immediately adopt- 
ed into the vocabulary of men of 
spirit, the discarded epithet of Mon- 
mouth Street descending to slow 
quartermasters ard commissaries, 
or to subalterns who came in rear- 
ward of the fashion, and digested 
wit like boas, taking six months to a 
bon mot. 

Lieutenant Knox, then, was keep- 
ing the passover, and was discovered 
by our two gentlemen in his veran- 
dah reclining in a rocking chair, a 
cigar in his mouth, a volume of Tom 
Jones on his knee, and a tumbler 
of brandy-and- water beside him. 
Over and about him hung festoons 
of cord laden with apparel, and 
open doors and windows showed 
within his apartment a continua- 
tion of the garlands ex to a 
thorongh draught. Flannel and 
linen formed the bulk of the ward- 
robe, but there were cloth uniforms 
seldom used, and plain cloth clothes 
very musty, and with traces of 
moth ; while in a corner — how fallen 
from the consideration which they 
enjoyed in England!—slunk some 
greatcoats and cloaks, conveying 
a bitter moral to those who persist 
in going where none has need of 
them. Some worsted stockings and 
mufflers, which had been overlooked 
at the last passover, appeared now 
in a lamentable state of decomposi- 
tion, and did not outlive the present 
feast. Besides preventing the rav- 
ages of moth, it was necessary to 
remove all sorts of grubs and insects, 
which, with no evil intention, crawled 
among and stuck to the clothes ; and 
to dissipate the souvenir which cock- 
roaches leave behind them. 

As old Tom came _ thumping 
along the verandah with his stick, 
“ Hollo,” shouted he to the proprie- 
tor of this miscellany ; “ what the 
deuce are you keeping passover for ? 
pe didn’t you choose some other 

UBy Jove, old Tom!” respond- 
ed Knox, ducking and shouldering 
aside the pendant garments, as 
Roderick Random was wont to do 
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among the sick hammocks, “ how 
do, old boy? And Brune, too! devil- 
ish glad to see you,” as the latter 
gentleman followed in Tom’s wake, 
bearing the tandem whip as a gillie 
carries the pipes when the piper is not 
performing. } 

“The devil take your passover!” 
repeated Tom Gervaise. 

“ Amen,” answered Knox, reverent- 
ly ; “ we'll put it off. Here, Gonsalvo, 
down with this rag shop, and let’s have 
some second breakfast.” . 

“ Massa goin’ to ’to e 
over?” asked gevuiive, who had 
had some trouble in arranging the 
hangings. 

“ Yes, and be hanged to you! we'll 
have it next week,” decreed Knox 
in utter defiance of Gregorian Calen- 
dar and Council of Nice. “Shut 
shop, do you hear? Skip, jump, and 
make a clearance in the crushing of a 
mosquito.” 

Gonsalvo de Cordova (for Knox’s 
domestic bore the name of the great 
captain), after taking order for the 
supply of some food, proceeded to re- 
move the display of woollens, mutter- 
ing as he did so— 

“ Now, now, now, now, now, now, 
now! Did anybody ebber hear of 
sich a ting! Tree mortal hours me 
bin preparing dis dam passover dis 
mornin’; massa mus’a mad. It really 
too wort'less. Wish dis Cap’n Gerbis 
did dead. Hei !” 

“Well, Knox, how do you get 
on, old fellow?” inquired Brune. 
“ How’s old Clatterbuck ? We must 
take care to congratulate him before 
we go back.” 

“We'll have him in to second 
breakfast!” said Knox, “and pro- 
bably another well-disposed person or 
two. He’s going to give a devil of 
adinoner. You are coming down, of 
course.” 

“Of course not,” said Tom Ger- 
vaise ; “what the devil do you take 
me for, that you expect me to join 
your debauchery? I shall spend that 
evening in meditation, with Blair's 
Sermons, or the Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

“If you get drunk early, you will 

robably enjoy some very heavenly 
imaginings during the  entertain- 
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ment,” replied Knox. “ Now then, 
boys, what's brought you down here 
—anything particular ?” 

“ That I will tell you more of be- 
fore we part,” said Brune. “I want 
you to lend me a hand in a small ad- 
venture.” 

“You may always command [d- 
ward Knox, you know, Arthur.” 

“Sure of that, old fellow; more 
anon. Here come more company.” 

Captain Olutterbuck, who has 
kindly lent his name to this narra- 
tive, now entered, and received the 
hearty felicitations of ‘Brune and 
old Tom. Poor old Olut was over- 
joyed, and could hardly believe in 
his accession of rank. He nailed 
them both for his dinner, and de- 
clared he would have every officer in 
the island—the General included, 
if he could get him — and drown the 
whole in champagne. 

‘“‘T'll tell you one man you won't 
get,” said Knox, “and that’s Lorton. 
Got a devilish sharp fever.” 

“Don’t know anybody whose ab- 
sence I should have less regretted,” 
said Tom. “ Now, then, is this sec- 
ond breakfast coming, or not ?”’ 

“Here in a minute, my old file,” 
said Knox. “Suppose you season 
your impatience by mixing some 
porter-cup.” 

“‘ Ah!” said Tom, “ when I can be 
doing anything to benefit my fellow- 
creatures, I'm never impatient, Hand 
us the jorum.” 

Clutterbuck’s excitement had not 
yet subsided, and it made him awfully 
hot. This was unfortunate, as, being 
a gentlemanly commonplace man, 
he shunned anything remarkable. 
If he had a coxcombry, however, 
‘twas an affectation of appeariog 
cool. His wristbands were turned 
up, and his collar turned down, 
to a remarkable extent. The 
ribbon round his neck was scarcely 
more than a thread. His face was 
shaven almost bare, and his hair cut 
very close. All his clothes were well 
made, and on every other occasion 
of his life he looked cool and 
placid. 

One or two idle men lounged in, 
and the second breakfast took place. 
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This meal, which has different names 
in different countries, is in England 
denominated luncheon. The second 
breakfast, though, is rather heavier 
and wetter than the lunch, showing 
either that physiologists are mistaken 
in their dietetic theories for warm cli- 
mates, or that creoles are very im- 
prudent. 

“ Nobody ’ll dispute my right to 
the first pull at the ory I 
suppose, as I mixed it,” said Tom 
Gervaise, drawing the cuff of his 
jacket across his lips, and grasping 
the jorum’s stem with his other 
hand. 

“Oh, no!” said a smart ensign, 
“that would be a useless dispute; we 
only hope you'll let us have a little 
after you’ve done.” 

Gervaise did not allow the remark 
to interrupt his draught, which was 
on this occasion profound ; bat after 
he had drunk and passed the glass, 
with a river running down its inside, 
to his neighbour, his trusty stick was 
heard to make a spiritual noise 
against the ensign’s shin-bone. 

“ Hillo, by Jove, what’s that!” ex- 
claimed the youth. 

“ That your leg ?” said Tom ; “ how 
badly it rings !” 

“Does it? I don’t like that fun, 
though, I can tell you.” 

“They come out from England 
so devilish thin-skinned !” said Ger- 
vaise, addressing Brane. “Just look 
at his hands, Arthur, a mass of 
mosquito-bites! his neck on fire 
with prickly heat, and his leg, you 
see, can’t stand a pat; must be 
carious.” 

“TI don’t despair of him though,” 
said Arthur. “If he listens to the 
teachers who are ready to form him, 
he may rival some friends of mine, and 
sport a face with bubuckles and 
whelks and knobs and flames of fire, 
like Bardolph.” - 

“I pity you for having sach tender 
shins though,” Gervaise said. “When 
I used to euffer from that infirmity, 
the prescription I followed was, ex- 
treme politeness to men who carried 
ge ange - wet 

“No use to offer you, pine-ap 
Tom?” said Knox, half inquiringly, 
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while he wrenched the tuft of a 
beautiful Ripley that a duke would 
have been proud to produce in Eng- 
land. 

“No, I never eat Jamaica tur- 
nip,” was Gervaise’s reply ; and the 
same indifference seemed to be felt 
by the whole party. The delicious 
fruit became afterwards the per- 
quisite of Gonzalvo de Cordova, to 
whose morbid mind, however, it 
gave small satisfaction, for he said, 
as he slobbered it gloomily, and the 
juice ran out at both sides of his 
mouth, ‘‘S’pose now me mus’ eat 
dis pine; it sure to make me bad. 
Dat is de way wid ebberyting in dis 
world; if you hab de pleasure, you 
hab de pain too. De lubliest mornin’ 
end in ’torm and tunder, and de num- 
ber ‘leven mango give de ’tummick- 
ache. Heigh-ho!” 

A heavy tread was now heard out- 
side, and a voice sent before the new- 
comer pronounced in a fine Irish 
brogue, “ God save all here.” Nearly 
every man in the party exclaimed 
“Pat Shane, by Jove!” as a jolly 
bronzed figure, the owner of the 
_ voice, strode into the room and com- 
menced shaking hands. ‘‘ How do, 
Knox?’ How do, Arthur, me boy ?” 
and soon. When he arrived within 
reach of Tom Gervaise’s stick he re- 
ceived a thrust under the fifth rib, ac- 
companied by the salutation, “ D—— 
your eyes,” to which attentions he did 
not reply till he had grappled with 
the two men who intervened. Then 
he stood behind Gervaise, and, get- 
ting into either hand the nether lock 
of Tom’s great whiskers, playfully 
seesawed his head, saying at the 
same time, “Tom, y’ incorr’g’ble ould 
sinner, why don’t ye die?” Refine- 
ment combines the closest familiarity 
with perfect decorum. 

“ Now then, boys, where d’ye think 
I’ve come from? Walked up in 
the hate of the sun from Rock Port 
If that doesn’t desarve a drink, let 
no man do well in the hope of re- 
ward henceforth. Tom, rache the 
jorm, me son. No dry fodder, 

nox; couldn’t ate it if the loife de- 

inded on it. Deloighted that I 
bit the moment for brandy-and- 
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water and cigars. Another tumbler, 
Julius Sasar, or whatever name 
belongs to that beatific countenance 
ye’ve got.” 

Brune and Knox, at the head of 
the table, were engaged in a dia- 
logue which appeared to become 
more and more interesting. At first 
they occasionally interrupted their 
colloquy, and joined in the general 
conversation; but they became b 
degrees more absorbed in their sub- 
ject, and would scarcely attend, when 
appealed to, to corroborate a sto 
of old Tom, who was affirming that 
he had one night heard two parrots 
on a tree conversing like human 
beings. 

“ Didn’t I hear them, Arthur, as I 
was riding home from a dinner at old 
Taylor’s ?” asked Tom. 

“I’ve often heard you say so,” re- 
plied Arthur; so I suppose it must be 
true.” 

“It must be,” said Pat Shane. 
“ OF course, Tom, ye were as sober as 
a church at the toime!” 

“As sober as a small cathedral,” 
answered Tom, modestly declining 
comparison with St. Paul’s or York 
Minster. 

“ D’ye mind what they said, Tom?” 
inquired Pat Shane. 

“ One of them remarked [here Tom 
tried his tongue at the brogue], ‘ Isn’t 
Pat Shane a mortial ould riprobate? 
to which the other replied, ‘ True for 
you Poll; begorra, ye’re roight this 
time.’” 

“T persave,”’ remarked Pat, “ that 
they were imps incited by the divil to 
slander virtuous men. That being 
their mission, of coorse they didn’t 
mention yerself, Tom.” 

Brone and Knox were now 80 
earnestly engaged that they with- 
drew into Knox’s bedroom to avoid 
farther interruptions. The eyes of 
most of the company followed them 


. to the door, then there was a slight 


pause and an exchange of meaning 
glances, after which Clutterbuck ob- 
served— 

“Our friend Arthur is decidedly 
down in the mouth; he has hardiy 
spoken during second breakfast, and 
he ate next to nothing.” 
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“ Ye’ve not tould the worst yet,” 
Pat Shane said : “ he was very shy 
of his liquor too, and a man can’t 
neglect that with impunity any- 
where, more especially in this wear- 
ing climate.” 

Clutterbuck, who was @ very mo- 
derate man in most things, ventured 
to remark that he thought fellows in 
general would do better if they had 
a little more of the shyness of which 
Pat complained ; to which Pat re- 
plied— gels 

“Then how the devil is it that, 
when a man gets shaky and queer, 
and stupid people begin nodding 
their heads and saying he’s gone it 
too hard—how is it, 1 say, that the 
doctors who ought to know best, 
always order wine, and if the case 
is bad, brandy? Tell me that. If 
liquor’s the disase, how can it be 
the remedy? In my last rigiment, 
where they drank like fishes, we'd 
an assistant-surgeon from the county 
Kerry, a very larned map, and a 
beautiful ecarté player; and when 
he’d see a man lying on his bed, 
wake and pale and narvus, he'd 
say, ‘Cheer up, me map, we'll give 
ye something to support the system 
and corrict this deprission.’ Then 
maybe the patient ‘ud say, ‘ Oh, 
doctor dear, but its upsot entirely 
that 1 am —so wake and spacheless J’ 
And the doctor ’ud ask him, ‘ D'ye 
see tadpouls?’ And if he said he 
didn’t, he’d get a drink of brandy, 
and soon be better. But he was 
sure to be asked, ‘ D’ye see tad- 
pouls?’ and if he said he did, 
they’d send’ for the priest to make 
his sowl, but he’d get the brandy 
all the same. Now, would a dying 
man get brandy if it wasn’t good for 
his health 2? And could it be good 
for his health if it was the cause of 
his decease, I’d like to know ?” 

And Pat, in triamph, paused for 
areply. No man ventured to ques- 
tion such an overwhelming argu- 
ment, and Tom Gervaise’s nod of 
approval ought to have quite re- 
warded Pat for his effort in exhi- 
biting it. 

“Well,” continued Clutterbuck, 
‘without intending to prescribe the 
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 gprvee that any man should take, 
should like to see Brune a little 
heartier. All the fun and the energy 
have left him. He never thanked 
me for the seal I sent him—not, I. 
am sure, from indifference to the 
gift, but from distraction and blue- 
devils.” 

“TIT was wanst crossed in love,” 
said Pat Shane, “but it didn’t 
make me stroike off a tumbler; if 
anything, the contrary.” 

“ What! has Brane had a disap- 
pointment ?” screamed out one of 
the youngsters. There was a sud- 
den hush. Arthur had managed 
to make himself respected among 
them ; and though he was beyond 
earshot, his name and affairs claimed 
the low cautious tone in which men 
speak of those whom they look up 
to. The voices and manner of some 
of the party, and the stick of Ger- 
vaise, admonished the last speaker 
to be prudent. 

“IT wonder now,” said Pat, think- 
ing aloud—“I wonder whether if 
that hucksterin’ robber Melhado 
was to lave the field, Arthur's suc- 
cess would be certain.” 

“That's a useless speculation,” 
Gervaise said, “ Melhado’s young 
and strong and saucy, and not 
likely to get out of the way.” 

“He might be politely requested 
to stip aside,” responded Shane, 
“and he’d not stop the road again 
if he got hit.” 

“ I daresay Brune ’ll pull his nose 
for him some day,” pursued Tom, 
mysteriously ; “ you may all be sure 
that, if he doesn’t do it now, he 
knows ’tisn’t the right time.” 

“TI know a man, replied Pat, 
“that'll think it the right time 
whenever he can get a colourable 
quarr’l with the dirty daler.” 

“ Why, Pat, one would think you 
were his rival,” said Tom. 

“lm no man’s rival, the hea- 
vens be praised, but a Christian 
gintleman, at pace with all man- 
kind, and the mortal inimy of this 
presuming pup,” answered Pat. 
“Ye don’t know how well he de- 
sarves my distinguished detestation, 
but I'll tell ye. 
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“Ye see, he’s been scraping up 
a wonderful acquaintance wid that 
disagreeable fellow Lorton, who's 
got a bitter tongue ;, but thin he’s 
-@ gintlemav, and knows when and 
where to give a taste of it. Be me 
sowl, but it’s made me laugh some- 
times when I heard him scarifying 
some poor unready divil, who could 
feel the points sticking in him, but 
didn’t know how to parry them — 
ha, ha! Well, then, this gineral 
merchant—this Mister Melhado — 
thinks he must imitate Lorton’s 
bitin’ impident humour, though he 
hasn’t got Lorton’s taste and dis- 
sarnmint to show him when he’s 
got hould of a fair subject. He 
tried it I’m tould, once or twice, 
quite in Lorton’s worst style, and 
was pretty successful in his hits: 
the men were taken aback, and 
didn’t know what to make of it. 
But what does the thunderin’ oaf 
do then, but think he’s a proficient 
in the sat’r’cal line, and begin to 
make his thrusts indiscriminately, 
when, bedad ! he falls foul of a tar- 
tar, if there’s one in Christendom, 
so he does. If ye’ll believe me, the 
low, dirty, money-getting vagabone 
. thinks proper to take his fling at 
an Irish gintleman, of a family that’s 
. been celebrated since the building 
of Babel. The Shanes comminced 
about that time. Yes, boys, may I 
niver see glory if the baste didn’t 
try his indacent jistin’ upon myself 
—be the powers he did! and this 
was the way of it. They'd the 
Gineral dining at the mess at Fort 
Augusta, and I was there, and so 
was this unmannerly robber, And, 
sis the Gineral, sis he, ‘ What’s the 
news that’s come by the packet, for 
I’ve been so busy wid despatches 
that I couldn’t read it yet? What 
is there stirrin’, Mr. Melhado?’ 
Now, you see, Melhado and me niver 
took kindly to one another, and 
we'd been sparr’n’ a little that even- 
ing, and so he says to the Gineral, 
takin’ care that I should hear, 
‘There’s no news at all of any im- 
portance, sir: two or three Irish 
blackguards hanged, that’s all.’ 
Presently I asked him, ‘ Might I 
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inquire why you applied’ the 
Irish tahguiards = the br 
that ye said was ixicuted? <<] 
called them Irish,’ sis he, ‘ because 
they wor born and hanged in Ire. 
land; and I called them blackguards 
because they wor convicted of 9 
diabolical outrage.’ But I wasn't 
to be put off that way ; and go I 
went on, * You coupled the words 
together in an objectionable way, 
sir; I’d bave you to know that t 
as an Irishman, don’t fancy hearin 
you speak that way of “‘Irish black. 
guards.”’ | ‘You do quite right) 
sis he, ‘to stand up for your order, 
I wish I'd spoken more respectfall 
of these unfortunate men.’ Well, 
I knew the whelp was troiflin’ 
with me, but for the loife of me, I 
couldn’t tell how to meet him at 
the moment, his manner seemed g0 
quiet and sincere. I caught a 
twinkling in the Gineral’s eye, too, 
as he looked across the table at one 
of the staff. First I thought of 
sending a decanter at Melhado’s 
head, but that wouldn’t have done, 
of course ; and so I said quietly to 
meself, ‘ Make much of your joke, 
me flower of the forest, for your 
lavgh won’t last long. Pat Shane 
owes you one, and he'll pay to the 
last pinnyweight ;’ and so I will, 
divil take me if I don’t.” 

“Serve him right too,” said in 
concert two or three of the juniors, 
with whom Shane was an oracle ip 
matters of honour. 

“ Gervaise,”’ said Clutterbuck, 
who wished to change the subject, 
“JT knew a brother of yours, called 
James, many years ago. We tra- 
velled in Francg together. Where 
is he now ?” 

Tom, when this‘ question was 
asked, was transferring his cigar, 
which was very dull, from between 
his fingers to his mouth. As soon 
as his lips had a fast hold of it, 
he turned his forefinger vertically 
downwards, looking at the same 
time at Clutterbuck, who under- 
stood from the pantomime that 
James Gervaise, his guondam ‘ac- 
quaintance, had been gathered to 
his fathers, and that his discons0. 
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late brother Thomas was unable 
to answer articulately, either from 
emotion at the mention of his name, 
or from the risk of letting his light 
out. Then Clutterbuck, seeing that 
Tom was for the present silent, 
turned to Shane and asked him 
whether he was aware that Lorton, 
of whom he had lately spoken, was 
seriously ill. 

“T heard,” said Pat, “that he’d 
a slight fever.” 

“Quite correct,” answered Clat; 
“the fever has never been violent, 
the doctors say, but it hangs upon 
him and wears him sadly. He's 
been in a low nervous condition for 
some time, and that keeps up the 
complaint. They would send him 
home if he could be patched up 
sufficiently to be put on board, but 
he’s too weak at present.” 

“He'll come to no harm,” said 
one of the party; “he’s too disagree- 
able for that. It’s only your good 
fellows that are taken off, like poor 
Simpson, and Hillyer, and Drys- 
dale.” 

“T don’t feel sute of that,” Clut- 
terbuck replied; “the doctors are 
puzzled, and shake their heads. 
Ordinary treatment appears to have 
failed, and when it comes to that, 
there’s ground for apprehension.” 

“Then, by this and by that, Tom, 
ye must pray for him as ye did for 
the corporal at Hutton’s Lodge. 
You're the boy for healin’ when the 
faculty breaks down.” 

Seeing a look of great astonish- 
ment appear, after this observation, 
on the countenances of the younger 
guests who had not been in the 
island at the time of the occurrence 
to which Pat alluded, he offered to 
enlighten them concerning it; but 
as Pat was not remarkable for con- 
densation, we will tell his story in 
our own words :— 

Tom once lay at an outpost in 
charge of a small detachment, one 
of whom was, on a sudden, taken 
alarmingly ill. The nearest surgeon 
was sent for, and he declared that 
the patient could not live two 
hours. It was the spiritual physi- 


cian who was now required in 
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haste ; but, alas! the whole dreary 
district boasted no such comforter. 
In this extremity, Tom, though all 
unused to religious exercise, deter- 
mined that his dying brother should 
not lack such assistance as he, Tom, 
could afford. Accordingly he ep. 
peared, prayer-book in hand, besi 
the bed of suffering, and, opening 
the volume, read impressively that 
portion of our beautiful liturgy 
which supplicates spiritual aid “jas 
for this kingdom in general, so 
especially for the High Oourt of 
Parliament.” Whether the man’s 
almost miraculous recovery was the 
direct result of Tom’s ministry (as 
hath by some been affirmed), is a 
point which we presume not to de- 
cide. We leave it to be judged of 
by every man as his conscience shall 
prompt, believing that course to 
accord best with the interests of 
truth and the principles of religious 
toleration for which this realm hath 
long been famous. 

Tom growled surlily when Pat 
narrated this anecdote, and shook 
his stick at those who laughed. He 
wouldn’t, however, be decoyed into 
conversation, and the whole com- 
pany seemed to feel the effect of 
their meal, and to sink into a sleepy, 
smoky condition. So, finding them 
such stupid company, we propose to 
follow Knox and Brune, and to find 
out what their important conference 
was about. 

“Did I rightly understand your 
hint, Arthur?’ asked Knox, when 
they had got clear of the din. ‘‘ Have 
you really determined to attempt it 
on Clutterbuck’s night ?” 

“TI have determined!” said Ar- 
thor. “It must depend now on 
others whether I shall be able to 
carry out my scheme. Gervaise is 
to be charioteer from the mountain's 
foot. Mr. Grant, who considers that 
matrimony is, at any price and un- 
der any circumstances, to be en- 
couraged among the blacks and the 
military, has promised his assist- 
ance. I go this afternoon to get 
the important hment from the 
Governor, and I have taken means 
for the success of the attempt on 
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the high ground. We must now 
see how Melhado and Mr. Arabin 
can be detained in camp till day- 
light after Clutterbuck’s entertain- 
ment.”’ 

“Depend on -me,” said Knox, 
“to aid in any scheme you may 
devise. My invention’s not so good 
as yours. How do you propose to 
manage it?” 

“T’ve thought,” said Arthur, “of 
making them tipsy, or of crippling 
their chaise, or both ?” 

“Both very uncertain devices,” 
said Knox; “ we must do something 
surer than that. What think you 
of a quarrel ?”’ 

“T have rejected that plan,” said 
Brune, “ because I would allow no 
man wantonly to endanger his own 
life or another’s for my gratifica- 
tion.” 

“Leave it to me, then,’ said 
Knox; “I think I see how to man- 
age it, and we'll risk no lives, but 
have some fun. We'll keep them 
here, if we have to lock them up. 
In the last resort I would advise 
some of our lads (who will by that 
time be fall of champagne) of what’s 
afoot, and I don’t think they would 
allow sport to be spoiled.” 

“One word more, then,. before I 
disturb Gervaise from his grog. 
They tell me, my dear fellow, that 
you've been playing deeply lately. 
For heaven’s sake stop while it’s not 
too late. Anything that. my small 
means can do you may command. 
Think of your mother — do, Knox; 
and if they have any play after 
Clut’s dinner, as they probably 
will, refrain.” 

‘‘T assure you, Brune,” said Knox, 
“that I am perfectly disgusted with 
play, and have formed a resolution, 
which | think will hold, to give it 
up entirely.” 

This resolation, though, was form- 
ed with a proviso and exception 
which Master Koox thought pro- 
per to keep in reserve. He was 
most sincere at that moment in his 
contrition, and wished with all his 
soul that he had never touched 
card or die; for he bad been play- 
ing deeply, as Arthur had heard, 
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and so great was his embarrassment 
that the sale of his commission alone 
could extricate him. About half 
its value was already lost, and he 
had determined to risk the other 
half in the attempt to retrieve hig 
affairs. After Clutterbuck’s dinner, 
he determined to have cards or 
hazard in his room, and it was in 
connection with this plan that he 
proposed to bring about the deten- 
tion of Melhado and Christy. He 
was obliged to reserve himself for 
the great _ which he meditated 
at play, but he thought Pat Shane 
might be wrought into a humour 
to do the quarrelling. Accord- 
ingly, after Tom Gervaise had been 
got under way, and the tandem en 
route for Spanish Town, Knox sued 
for a private interview with Pat, 
which Pat graciously accorded, 
merely guarding his honour by sti- 
pulating that he was to hear no 
proposal concerning mutiny, or 
coining, or making away with the 
mess sherry, which was a widely 
celebrated wine. 

Having reassufed him on these 
points, Knox proceeded to inquire if 
it would give him any pleasure to 
serve Arthur Brune, to which query 
Pat Shane replied by a series of ques- 
tions to the following effect : 

“Does a game-cock like. foitin’! 
Goes a turtle-dove love billin’ and 
cooin’? does a mortherin’ lawyer 
love fingerin’ the fees? They do? 
Well then, what they’d do for either 
of them deloights, I’d do for Arthur 
Brune, d’ye see? Now then, go on, 
Knox, me boy.” 

“ Certain reasons make it desir- 
able that Melhado and his party 
should not leave this too early after 
Clutterbuck’s dinner.‘ I can’t enter 
into particulars.” 

Shane compressed his lips till his 
mouth nearly disappeared, and ex- 
ecuted a series of short double nods 
indicative of entire comprehension 
of an ineffable mystery; then he 
repeated, in business-like tones, 

“ Go on, Knox, me boy.” 

“We thought, perhaps, that the 
surest cause of detention might be 
the settlement of some misunder- 
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standing — always a Jongish affair, 
and that if you didn’t mind——” 

“That's it; be me sowl, you’ve 
hityp it. That’s the card, Knox. 
Consider ’t settled from this time. 
He'll not go home till mornin’, ye 
may take your dying davy, and 
perhaps he'll not go then; he may 
be carr’ed. Ah, go to the divil wid 
e!” 

Saying which, he smote Knox 
playfully on the ribs so as to render 
him inarticulate, and was walking 
off highly satisfied with the result 
of the interview, when the other 
seized his arm and held him till he 
recovered breath enough to speak 
again. 

“Stop a moment, Pat — (gasp) — 
you—(gasp) — you — (gasp)— haven't 
quite—(gasp)—understood me.” 

“ Haven’t 1? the divil! but I 
have though! I have yer meaning 
as true as gospel, and when that’s 
the case, the less said the better. 
There’s censorious persons always 


ready to pervert a gentleman’s 
spache, and insinuate that he 
thought of doin’ it beforehand. 


Oh, bother, don’t let’s talk.” 

“ But, Pat, you don’¢ understand, 
I assure you. I never thought of 
anything serious. A little sham 
eparring just to prevent their seeing 
how time flies, and then an ami- 
cable arrangement, you know, and a 
breakfast here, or something of that 
sort—— ” 

“Mr. Knox,” said Pat, drawing 
himself up, “ is it me, of the blood 
of the Shanes, that ye mane to in- 
sult ?” 

“Am I a likely man to insult 
you, Pat?” 

“Maybe not. We've been ould 
friends these seven years, but may 
I starve if I can construe yer last 
remarks otherwise than dishonour- 
ably!” 

“My dear Pat, can’t you under- 
stand a bit of fun?” 

“Fan! on proper subjects, of 
coorse I can, if it’s cardin’ a proc- 
tor, or boultin’ a turnpike, or takin’ 
a funky rider over some damnable 
raspers, or any other harmless di- 
varsion, I’ve not the laste objection. 
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Bat to be throifflin’ with matters of 
honour! Is’t a Shane ye’re asking ? 
Bathershin !” 

“ Why, what could be the harm 
of it? only a little joke.” 

“ Harm !—joke! ” 

“Yes: what harm?” 

“ A purty commotion there'd be 
in Ballyshane the day they heard of 
it! Can’t I fancy Father O’Rourke, 
with the big hat on him, and the 
heavy whip in his hand, bidding 
them keep their tempers and bear 
the dispensation with patience, and 
foaming himself at the mouth with 
rage and shame! And Tim Bralla- 
ghan and the rest of them turning 
up their eyes and cryin’, ‘ Who'd 
have thought it of Pat Shane—a 
boy that would never crack a joke 
on a piper, because a piper once 
rs before Moses ?— and to fiod 
im making a jest of serious things ;’ 
and Mike Datfy, the villain! that 
I bate out of shape for rudeness 
to Mary Higgins, with the heart's 
black drop welling over at the eyes 
of him; while he pretinds to be 
tinder and sorry for poor Pat’s dis- 
grace — the desateful Judas! And 
one says this of me, and one says 
that; and at last comes by a little 
black-eyed divil with the purtiest 
feet in the world, and she says — God 
bless her! — says she, ‘ What’s that 
ye’re saying about Misther Shane?’ 
says she. ‘Which of ye is there 
that would dare to tell him to his 
face that black’s the white of his 
eye, or the smallest spick on it? 
Shane’s sarving his country,’ says she ; 
‘and I'll be bail for him he never 
done a thing the likes 0’ yees should 
dispise him for. Ob, that the Var- 
gin ‘ud give me a man’s strength 
this hour, and I’d write Slanderer 
upon the forehead of the first that 
dared to slight him, ye calamniating 
villians!’ She’d say this, but she'd 
be wrong—she’d have to own after- 
wards that ‘twas heaven’s own 
truth—and she’d hide her darlin’ 
head for shame. And—ob, blood 
and tarf?—can a mortial man bear 
this thought? Knox, me boy, ye’re an 
old frind and a true, but before Pat 
Shane’ll troifle with his honour, or 
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make a sport of sacr’d instithusions, 
he’ll be caught robbin’ a church or 
flinchin’ at the second tumbler !” 

Thoroughly overcome by this 
burst of eloquence, Pat allowed him- 
self to be posted in a chair, and 
wiped his face at considerable length 
with a cotton handkerchief, whose 
home was in the crown of his hat, 
where it performed the office of 
& sun-screen when not on active 
duty. 

Knox began to despair of obtain- 
ing Pat’s consent to a quarrel of 
convenience ; at any rate, he thought 
it prudent not to push the point 
further just now. He had secured 
his Irish friend’s co-operation to a 
certain extent, and he would find a 
more favourable opportunity, or per- 
haps corrupt Pat’s second; for the 
same love of combination which 
made him confident with the paste- 
board and bones, made him take a 
pride in mastering this difficulty. 

So Knox sat down to ruminate— 
a process to which he was at all 
times prone, whether he had any 
business requiring consideration or 
not. With a little more of the ac- 
tive, and a little less of the reflective 
element in his composition, he might 
possibly have run a more honourable 
career than he has achieved, or is 
ever likely to achieve. For, dreamy 
desultory reflection. is a dangerous 
and unprofitable, though a seductive 
habit. Knox, who is still alive, does 
not consider that the pleasures of 
imagination have compensated him 
for the consciousness that his life 
has hitherto been of little use: he 
has seen visions and dreamed 
. dreams, but he has contributed no- 
thing to the great mass of human 
work; the next generation will be 
neither the better nor the worse for 
his existence: he fears that he has 
lived in vain. Yet "tis a strong 
mind that, having learned the spell, 
can refrain from using it: he who 
possesses the golden key is evermore 
drawn toward the enchanted garden. 
He will clothe the arid desert with 
bubbling fountains and fresh mossy 
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banks; on the tented field he hears 
the voices of children and the son 
of youth and home; he roams de. 
lighted through the mouldering Rgst, 
and dares to frame a forethought of 
the awfol Future. But to the striy- 
ing, active present, what does he con- 
tribute? And whenever Knox thus 
searched his own nature, he would 
see in envied contrast the character 
of his friend Arthur Brone. Arthur 
could think too, but he usually 
thought with a purpose in view; 
he could take a rapid survey and 
form an irrevocable decision: then 
his bodily energies took up the 
matter and wrought it to its end; 
he realised and conformed to the 
actual present, all other thought 
excluded for the time: and as it 
was with his gun or in the race, so 
was it afterwards amid the din of 
battle ; he drew his sword from its 
scabbard with a determined arm, 
and until it returned thither again 
after an eventful encounter, his 
mind was with it. And the fortunes 
of the two men have been such as 
their dispositions might have led 
one to predict. 

This, however, is not hastening to 
the event, according to the maxim 
of our friend Quintus Horatius 
Flaccus,* Wherefore we interrupt 
these reflections, and take up the 
relation of events from the line 
where we writ that Knox sat down 
to ruminate. Between scheming 
and dreaming, he was very happy 
in his rocking-chair, bat there we 
must leave him or disobey Horace, 
and possibly exhaust the patience 
of the courteous reader. The sub- 
stance of what Knox thought will 
appear by -and-by, and we have no- 
thing more at present ‘to say of him 
or his establishment, except that 
Gonzalvo de Cordova, after clearing 
the tables of the second breakfast, 
made a melancholy meal in the 
verandah, standing up as he ate, 
after the manner of negroes, and 
mingling on his plate pork chops, 
rice pudding, lobster salad, and 
apple-sauce; after which sad repast 





* “Semper ad eventum festinat.”—Hor. 
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he felt in some degree prepared for 
the duties of the afternoon, which 
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consisted df sitting on the back door- 
step and*scratching his head. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Yah-i-epp,’ shouted old Tom, 
as he put his team in motion, mak- 
ing his voice perform the office of 
the guard’s horn; whereupon or- 
derlies and stray con-commissioned 
officers faced inwards and saluted 
as the tandem passed, and niggers, 
with broad grins on their faces, 
scampered out of the road, crying, 
with their peculiar chuckle, “ Hei 
Massa Gervaise!” and one or two 
of them got tickled by Tom’s lash, 
to the unbounded amusement of 
the rest. At the sound of wheels, 
half-a-dozen dogs rushed frantically 
from the different buildings to bark, 
but, perceiving the unerring hand 
that wielded the whip, they suddenly 
altered their minds and retreated, 
mapy of them, though unscathed, 
emitting faint yelps from agreeable as- 
sociations. 

We have incidentally mentioned 
that Gervaise and Brune were 
bound for Spanish Town. They 
were going to wait on no less a 
personage than his Excellency the 
Governor ; that is, Brune was going 
to beg an audience with the great 
man, and ‘Tom Gervaise went to pass 
the time, and on the probability of 
getting up a jollification at a strange 
mess, 

_. The Government was, in those 
days, still a very high appointment, 
The importance of the island was 
waning, but she still boasted her- 
self the brightest jewel in the Brit- 
ish crown. Soon after, she ceased 
to boast or to give any other sign 
of self-esteem. Her complacency, 
if she retained any, became reflec- 
tive and visionary, turning ever- 
more — back to the days of 
her glory. It has amused us some- 
times, while lounging listlessly in a 
hammock, and surveying through 
the half-opened jalousies the laugh- 
ing mountains and the teemin 
plain, to recall her past history, oe 
conceive a parallel between her vi- 


cissitudes and those of the mother 
country. 

There have been four epochs in . 
the history of Jamaica suggestive 
of, if not answering to, the radical 
points of English history. 

It had its savage aborigines, a less 
warlike race than the Britons, and 
to whom the fierce Charaibes, in- 
habitants of the Western Antilles, 
acted the terrific part of the Picts and 
Scots. 

Then came the haughty Spaniard, 
so far resembling the Roman that 
he introduced science and the arts 
of life. But in his treatment of 
the harmless and ignorant natives, 
how far did the proud champion of 
the Cross sink below the Pagan! At 
the time of the Spanish conquest, 
the island contained 60,000 inhabit- 
ants; and fifty years after, hardly 
one representative remained of these 
wretched Arowauks. Their whole- 
sale destruction was accomplished 
by the invaders with circumstances 
of wanton cruelty too horrible to 
relate, or even to reflect upon. The 
marvel is, how human beings could 
be guilty of such atrocity; and the 
human beings here upon the scene 
professed to be the most devout sons 
of the Church—her missionaries, God 
save the mark! ! 

Anon, the third race of conquer- 
ors not only corresponded to the 
Saxons, but were the veritable sons 
of Hengist’s and Horsa’s host. In 
1655, Heaven, by the cy of Oli- 
ver Cromwell, answ the of 
vengeance that had gone up from 
the slaughtered Indians. An Eng- 
lish force landed on the island in | 
May, and smote the cruel Spaniards 
to the uttermost parts thereof, annex- 
ing Jamaica thenceforth to the British 


“——. ’ 

0 complete the historical paral- 
lel, something important is wanting. 
We have matched our Britons, our 
Romans, and our Saxons; but how 
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to find an antitype to the glorious 
Normans? Bare facts wit not do 
it for us; but if we look at the re- 
sults of those facts, we may yet light 
upon something that burns with 
the flame of chivalry. It is true 
that no knights and warriors came 
in pomp and panoply to dispossess, 
and then unite with the Anglo- 
Saxon, for the next immigration 
tells of chains and degradation, and 
the horrors of the middle passage. 
Soon after our conquest began the 
regular introduction of African ne- 
groes* to the West Indies —a race 
whose miserable beginnings and 
servile condition gave no warning 
that their weakness should one day 
agitate nations and penetrate the 
hearts of kings. These were not 
Normans; no! but were lance and 
mail ever associated with a more 
sublime enthusiasm than that which 
impelled Christian Europe to the 
succour of the slave? Was the 
rescue of His sepulchre or the deli- 
verance of His creatures the grander 
achievement of the soldiers of Christ ? 
Hermit and paladin, and . most 
Christian prince, and most holy 
father, though their zeal was ardent 
and their courage boiled, can vie 
with crusaders of these latter days 
only as the host of Israel may be 
compared with the universal Church ; 
the former but a type of the latter. 
Yea, the intermingling of the sable 
race with the bright children of the 
Saxon has given rise to a school of 
chivalry the highest and the most 
powerful that the world has ever 
seen, — the highest, because its aims 
and its rewards are beyond the 
earth; the mightiest, forasmuch as 
it has triumphed over nations and 
governments and monarchs in the 
Old World, and is now about to 
shake terribly the New World of the 
West ! , 

At the date of our story, the 
negro question was creating its 
very: fiercest contentions. Jamaica 
was being torn and ruined by ex- 
cited factions. The planting in- 
terest, after years of domination, 
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found itself suddenly overborne and 
trampled on, while upon its fore. 
head were branded all the sing of 
oppression committed since the 
world began. The triumphant abo- 
litionists, as if the sacredness of 
their grand object absolved them 
from all blame as to the means 

might use, conducted themselves 
with a vindictiveness and rancour 
which disgraced their profession, and 
soon were blinded to the difference 
between truth and falsehood, right 
and wrong. The weak Government 
at home, unable to contro] the tor. 
rent, lent itself to the iniquity with 
which emancipation was carried out, 
so that every official appointed by 
the Crown, from the Governor down- 
wards, was forced into the position 
of a partisan, instead of holding the 
scales and controlling the fury of 
the factions. Confounded by, and 
indignant at, the injustice with 
which they conceived themselves 
to be treated, the planters neverthe- 
less exhibited their ancient inde- 
pendence, and showed once more 
the bold front which had before 
now successfully resisted Imperial 
aggression. But this time the op- 
position was vain and ruinous; it 
served only to stimulate the hatred 
of their irresistible foes. The battle 
was not yet fought ont at the date 
of our tale: the island legislature 
was as yet vigorous and hopeful, 
and breasted manfally the waves 
that were destined to overwhelm it; 
but it often, in its indignation and. 
despair, lost sight of dignity and 
prudence. The local government, 
reduced to be the leaders of a violent 
faction, appeared to no more advav- 
tage than the legislative body. The 
Governor was said to be “a fine old 
fellow, who would stand no nor- 
sense.” The Council and Assembly 
likewise contained several fine old 
fellows who would stand no non- 
sense. Nonsense, therefore, seemed 
to have but a bad chance, and yet 
the proceedings on both sides were 
marked by the folly and petulance 
of childhood. Had it been the for- 





* James I. chartered the slave-trade in 1618, 
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tune of the island at this critical 
time to be governed by a man of 
temper and discretion, instead of 
by @ fine old fellow who would 
stand no nonsense, or had the col- 
onists appreciated the magnitude of 
the opposing force, and bent before 
instead of resisting it, she might, 
like Barbadoes, have passed com- 
paratively uninjured through the 
ordeal of emancipation. Bat that 
was not to happen. 

The state of dissension of course 
afforded openings for loud-mouthed 
agitators and demagogues to exhibit 
their stump-oratory, and to grasp 
at places and gains. Crowds of 
these appeared, gll with liberal and 
philanthropic sentiments on their 
lips, but the lives of many of them 
characterised by greed and hate. 
Like Judas, they were eloquent 
concerning the claims of the poor, 
not that they cared for the poor. 
And in the very front of the poli- 
tical agitators stood the religious 
sects,* the preachers acting as the 
leaders, and instilling their secular 
doctrines, and inciting to deceit and 
dishonesty from their pulpits. The 
clergymen of the “Establishment, for 
the most part, sided with the plant- 
ers, and shared the odiam levelled 
at them. They were, therefore, of 
little use. But there were a few 
young and enthusiastic ministers, 
like our friend Mr. Grant, who en- 
deavoured, amid the roar of factions, 
to gain a few ears for the voice of 
true religion. They were nearly all 
young and inexperienced; most of 
them, going as far right as they 
could see, were unable to realise in 
their minds the state of things, and 
many of them had a zeal which out- 
ran discretion. 

All of us are aware of the wreck 
in which these things resulted ; 
bdt many who know the results may 
not know the elements from which 
it proceeded. We have ventured, 
therefore, on these few words of ex- 
planation. 

And now we have to be taken 
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rapidly over the thirteen miles that 
separate Up Park from Spanish 
Towa. Old Tom is the very per- 
son. to do us that service. We 
rattle along, each person absorbed 
in his own reflections, and noticing 
nothing — not even the immense cot- 
ton-tree on the right of the road, 
beneath which sits an elderly negro 
retailing the milk of young cocoa- 
nuts for the refreshment of parched 
travellers, hewing off the outer husks 
with a weapon that might, for its 
form, have hung by the side of 
Haroun al Raschid, and converting 
the nut itself into a cup. "Tis a 
simple draught radely prepared ; but 
if the old tree be there, and an old 
vendor beneath it when you go that 
way, our life on it, reader, you will 
halt and drink! He found no cus- 
tomers in Arthur and Tom that day. 
They passed silently along, first a 
warm horse stepping smartly and 
tossing his head, then another ditto, 
ditto, then two travellers abreast ia 
their chariot, then two little streams 
of smoke. 

Now, it naturally enough hap- 
pened that his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, being, as has been said, a 
fine old fellow, held a favourable 
opinion of a fine young fellow like 
Arthur Brune. But fine old fellows 
then had a way of showing their 
goodwill which we should in this 
day think objectionable. His Ex- 
cellency gave Arthur a_ reception 
whose warmth, as indicated by the 
oaths he used, was intense. He 
had just then a little leisure, which 
he kindly devoted to the entertain- 
ment of his young friend, to whom 
he addressed a sprightly conversa- 
tion, strongly spiced with doubles 
entendres, and illustrated with anec- 
dotes, from which the chaste Maga, 
even though approaching her fiftfeth 
year, would avert her eyes with 
indignant majesty. That was the 
way in which fine old fellows con- 
descended to those whom it was 
their pleasure to honour. Arthur 
for a long time bore with his Ex- 








selves to spiritual concerns, 


* We except the Wesleyan Methodists, who were said strictly to confine them- 
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cellency’s humour, and laughed at 
his jokes, longing to speak of the 
business which brought him thither, 
but not finding an opportunity, so 
continuous was the flow of his Ex- 
cellency’s conversation. At length 
the great man looked at his watch, 
interrupted his discourse, and was 
about to dismiss his young friend 
graciously, when Arthur besought 
an extension of five minutes, saying 
that he had a favour to ask. 

“ Well my boy, what can I do for 
you?” said his Excellency. ‘‘ Name 
something in reason, and you may 
command me.” 

“ T want a licence to marry,” said 
Arthur, firmly; ‘‘and I beg of your 
Excellency the favour that you will 
for a short time keep the granting 
it a profound secret.” 

“Licence to marry!” repeated 
the Governor in amazement. “ Why, 
what the devil! Marry! Why, you 
can’t be serious.” 

“ Quite serious, sir,’ Arthur said. 

“Why, I really thought now you 
were one of the fellows that will 
take the places of us old cocks when 
we go our ways. I took you for a 
soldier, every inch of you. Marry! 
By Jove!” 

“TI have not the least intention, 
sir,” said Arthur, “of giving up 
the service ; and if. 1 know myself 
at all, I shall not be less worthy of 
his Majesty’s commission after mar- 
riage than I am now.” 

“ Pooh, pooh!” said his Excel- 
lency; “wait till you're a field- 
officer at least. Marriage is a mis- 
take in a young officer; fellow’s 
never worth a farthing after. Takes 
all the dash out of him. And a 
married subaltern! damme, you 
must be joking! Eh? Can’t mean 
it. All humbug. Maustn’t think of 
such thing. Rather sign a death- 
warrant for you !” 

Arthur made a suitable acknow- 
ledgment for this mark of regard, 
but persisted that he was quite in 
earnest, and had well considered the 
step he was about to take. 

“Then I can only say I’m infer- 
nally sorry,” said the Governor, 
“Mark my words! You'll live to 
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repent it. Fine young fellow }ike 
you throwing yourself away! Be 
sides, I thought you were rather goft 
about that girl Melhaldo’s going to 
marry — devilish delightful girl she 
is too— _— bust — cursed deal 
too good for that fellow ;— thought 


you were a little moonish in that 
direction, which seemed a capital 
thing, as it would keep you single, 
I say, Brune, whoever it is, 

haven’t got anything to match old 
daughter, I'll take my 


Arabin’s 
oath |” 

“Miss Arabin’s,” said Brane, 
steadily, ‘is the other name which I 
wish to be inserted in the licence,” 

His Excellency looked hard at 
Arthur to examine whether his eye 
showed symptoms of insanity ; fail- 
ing to perceive which, and at the ° 
same time recollecting Arthur's de 
mand of secrecy, the representative 
of majesty began to perceive how 
matters stood. 

“The devil it is!” then said the 
Governor. ‘‘ May I ask what Mr. 
and Mrs. Arabin and Mr. Melhado say 
to the arrangement ?” 

“I grieve to gay, sir,” answered 
Arthur, “that the marriage, if you 
give me the means of effecting it, 
will be clandestine.” 

“ After which will come duels, 
actions at law, courts-martial, and 
I don’t know what pleasures be- 
side?” said his Excellency, inquir- 
ingly. 

“I think not, sir,” replied Arthur. 
“IT have weighed well the conse- 
quences of what I meditate.” 

“You think you can do it neatly ?” 
asked the great man. 

“TI have every hope of carrying 
out my design.” 

Here his Excellency was so over- 
powered by his feelings, that after a 
suppressed chuckle or two he burst 
into a fit of hearty laughter, which 
brought tears out of his eyes. 

“ Capital!” said his Excellency, 
when he regained command of his 
voice; “only do it well, and I'll 
forgive you for marrying.” 

“Don’t you,” continued he again, 
unable to control explosions of de- 
light — “don’t you feel great remorse 
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at the trick you're going to play 
that excellent young man, Mel- 
hado ?” : 

“TI do,” said Arthur; “I wish I 
could avoid it.” 

Whereupon his Excellency made 
a grotesque face, which said, as 
plainly as a grimace could do, “I 
see you're a wag as well as a sly 
dog; but I have some fun in me 
too, and we understand each other,” 
and then he pursted his remarks 
with intervals of laughter. ~ 

“By it'll set the whole 
island by the ears. Why, what an 
audacious young scamp you are, 
eh! Arabin won’t have bo to 
throw to a goose for the next 
twelvemonth; and as for Melhado, 
ob, ‘pon my soul, it’s too bad. 
Well, she ought to marry a‘ red- 
coat, I'll be —— if she oughtn’t; 
’twould be a slur upon the cloth to 
let a civilian have her. But the 
sell it'll be for them is best of all. 
Ob, by Jove, it’s capital !” 

In fine, so great was the Gover- 
nor’s glee that he promised to have 
the necessary parchment prepared 
that evening with great secrecy, 
and desired Arthur to dine at the 
King’s House that he might re- 
ceive it. And Arthur’ having inci- 
dentally mentioned that Gervaise 


—— 
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had travelled with him, his Excel- 
lency graciously extended his in- 
vitation to that officer, who was 
somewhat embarrassed at réceipt of 
it, seeing that he had come over 
unprovided with a red jacket, 
without which it was as bad taste 
to appear at King’s House, as for a 
Jew to go.to a marriage without a 
wedding garment. The difficulty 
was eventually got over; bat as 
Tom was both tall and stout, there 
was some trouble in fitting him. 
They applied at last to a captain 
of the St. Jago Militia, who was 
sufficiently stout, but who being of 
stature, Thomas resented 
himself at the viceregal board 
with six inches of rag shirt 
visible round his waist. The hiatus 
did not spoil his dinner, and his 
Excellency was so delighted with 
the coming elopement that there 
was little ceremony. It would 
have given us great pleasure to 
repeat some very excellent anec- 
dotes and jeux d’esprit to which the . 
Governor gave voice on this occa- 
sion; but we have so altered in 
only a quarter of an age, that the 
conversation of men who enjoyed 
fame and rank, and who were of 
mature age at that time, is objec- 
tionable in the present day. 
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Ir is common to complain of the 
want of personal individuality in 
this age of much action and many 
achievements. The picturesque of 
man and man is bewailed every- 
where as all but lost in the height 
of civilisation, instruction, and uni- 
versal refinement to which we have 
attained. In classes, in masses, 
in nations— grandly, yet with an 
abstract blank which touches no 
heart, the story of modern life has 
to be written. We say so calmly, 
as a received truth; and without an 
interval, in absolute contradiction 
of what we have just said, put down 
upon paper such a name as that 
which heads this page—a name repre- 
senting one of the most remarkable 
and characteristic figures which Art 
has ever added to the notable per- 
sons of the world; and introducing 
into the common level of social life 
‘an individuality as rampant and 
untamed, as distinct from every 
other thing and person round it, as 
if its possessor had inhabited a 
pristine forest or a medizval feudal 
castle. Such is the way in which 
special facts contradict the ordinary 
conception which, only half seeing 
them the while, we form of the 
times in which we ourselves are 
living. Perhaps when the age is 
over, and orbs into its perfect sphere, 
these exceptional facts may bulk 
large enough to impress upon the 
gaze of our great-grandchildren, not 
in subordination to the mechanical 
progress we ourselves are so con- 
scious of, the well-developed out- 
line of a generation of men. 

The architect Pugin, known by 
name to many, and well known to 
those whose knowledge is fame, 
died nearly ten years ago, at the 
height of his reputation and in the 
prime of his life, but amid disas- 
trous circumstances, which gave a 


sadder force than usual to that goin 
down of the sun at noon, which is 
so usual among artists and men of 
genius. After the lapse of years 
he has found a biographer in the 
person of a fellow-craftsman—not of 
genius, so far at least as literature is 
concerned; and in a volume partly 
architectural and Barnes Catholic, 
not specially adapted to the general 
reader in either point of view, ail 
the dim portrait that appears pos- 
sible of this singular man is now 
given to the world. Notwith- 
standing the increase of even tech- 
nical knowledge, it is possible that 
there may be people to whom crock- 
ets and finials are unintelligible, 
who yet would receive with interest 
what can be learned of an extremely 
characteristic and remarkable _per- 
son, a man who swept through life 
with the motion of a torrent, and 
who worked and talked and acted 
and suffered, during his forty years 
of existence, as much or more than 
most men could in a hundred. On the 
tame blood and unexcited pulses of 
the general spectator, the spectacle of 
such a life will probably have an effect 
something akin, to what must have 
been the impression made on the 
commonplace Roman of old by the 
sight of the gladiator’s agonies. It 
is not the vulgar pangs, and blood, 
of the arena which make that fierce 
pleasure attractive; it is the sight 
of the grand critical moment of life 
violently exaggerated, yet still hu- 
man, enacted before those who, in 
their tame fashions, shall somehow 
go through the same: dully, without 
cheer of spectators or heroic im- 
pulse, but with a certainty as irre- 
vocable and absolute. How a man 
can dare and undergo everything 
from which flesh and blood shrink 
—how, safe one’s self, one can see 
that tragedy, with all its thrilling 
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accompaniments of pity and terror, 
bas always been a sight inexpressi- 
bly attractive to the primitive mind. 
Except in the case of the most 
highly-gifted actors, the stage itself 
does not supply this savage require- 
ment of nature: and now that life 
and death are no longer made the 
subjects of actual sport, it is only 
literature that can provide this 
necessary stimulus and excitation. 
There are lives, written and un- 
written, in which the visible agony 
goes on before us under conditions 
so touching and splendid, as to make 
us all spectators at a martyrdom. 
There are other lives in which, with 
interest almost as tragical, it is the 
gladiator only, whom, with a shiver- 
ing sense of human sympathy, yet 
serenity, we survey at our leisure 
in his passion and death - struggle. 
Both are among the most profoundly 
interesting of human sights; and 
it is to something between the two 
—not to the sacred drama of a 
saint’s tragedy, though religion is 
deeply involved in the story ; nor 
to the vulgar legend of a gladiator’s 
sufferings, though passion and ac- 
tion of the rudest primitive description 
are in the tale—that we invite our 
readers now. 

It is not difficult to understand 
how biography becomes the favour- 
ite study of middle age. Fiction, 
to which the modesty of nature 
puts a hundred impalpable limits, 
which it must not transgress under 
hazard of forfeiting all its influence, 
is emphatically for youth. Most 
people lose the faculty of reading 
novels and relishing poetry in the 
middle of their days. Yet the per- 
ennial necessity of beholding how 
other human creatures bear their 
trials and overcome their difficul- 
ties does not on that account for- 
sake the hard-working man. It is 
here that this art of portraiture, 
- little studied, but much practised, 
comes in with an influence perhaps 
greater than that of any other spe- 
cies of literature. It is a perennial 
tragedy to which, in the heat and 
burden of the day, our eyes turn 
involuntarily. The termination dear 
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to youth has been found to be but 
a beginning, on the other side of 
that rose-coloured line; and now 
no termination is possible but that 
inevitable end of the chapter which 
puts its Amen upon all human 
works and ways. Thither with a 
thrill of fellow-feeling we turn our 
middle-aged and sober eyes. No- 
thing in art or nature is so touch- 
ing and close to our hearts as that 
real man, marching steadily or un- 
steadily, as we are doing, through 
his tedious campaigns — drawing up, 
unprepared or prepared, for his in- 
evitable battles — going on painfully 
after they are over-daunted or un- 
daunted, as the case may be— and 
drawing near, as we also shall draw 
near, to the thin-worn edge of life, 
from which perhaps he may send back 
some message of cheer to us against 
our own journey thitherward. With 
so distinct a place and so large ao 
audience, nothing is more strange 
than the singular inattention to any 
art in it with which this work of 
biography is carried out. A rela- 
tive who knows the bare facts of a 
man’s existence, but who, by mere 
disability of nature, can never get far 
enough off from him to see his figure 
rounded full against the surrounding 
world, is calmly identified as the 
“natural” euthor of the portrait, 
whether or not he is able to draw a 
single line of it ; or failing a relative, 
a professional friend, a man of simi- 
lar pursuits——any one who has svf- 
ficient command of the facts, falls 
into the vacant position. This so- 
lemn tragic muse of real life— this 
teacher from whose hands we are 
all more or less prepared and con- 
tent to take lessons — comes stum- 
bling upon her platform, with un- 
certain utterance and unaccustomed 
voice, not much aware of her story 
in her own person, and still less 
able to communicate it to others. 
This is an equal mistake and in- 


jery to very important branch 


of literature, and prepares a series 
of perpetoal disappointments for 
a large and most influential class 
of readers. The slight and im- 
perfect biography at present in 
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our hands would be unfairly made 
the subject of any general stric- 
tures ; for its pretensions are small, 
and its execution sufficiently honest. 
But while it is certain that we do 
not trust to the efforts of amateurs, 
or the loving recollections of kin- 
dred, for our portraits of eminent 
men, it is sure nf a great piece of 
folly to confide the fuller and larger 
icture of themselves and their 
ives to untrained and unfit hands. 
There are men who devote them- 
selves, with the severest study and 
labour, to the elucidation of history ; 
there are poets who live in exclu- 
sive devotion to that great use of 
genius ; and these are the historians 
and the poets who enlighten the 
annals of our history and glorify 
our national life. Philosophers train 
themselves to an utterance big 
enough for their thoughts; even 
novelists give themselves up to the 
requirements of their craft. But all 
the world is agreed that, to write a 
man’s life, all that is necessary is 
to have been that man’s son or 
nephew, friend or professional col- 
laborateur, and to know the facts. 
Biography is no art, but an acci- 
dent. You put in for an individual 
history, and you may get an essay, 
pointed with bits of personal de- 
tail, or the broken scraps of a 
journal, or anything else like or 
unlike what you aimed at. Such 
is the present theory of written me- 
moirs; and nobody can be surprised 
that, in most instances, the life is not 
written, but taken—a well-intentioned 
manslaughter, not to say culpable 
homicide. 

In the present instance the case 
is different. A professional sketch 
made by a conscientious member of 
an important and increasing profes- 
sion, these Recollections are a con- 
tribution to the recent history of 
English architecture, and to the 
gossip of a class, more than a se- 
rious attempt to delineate a man. 
The “author of these pages,” as the 
architect - writer describes himself, 
has no vocation towards that kind 
of portrait- painting which would 
have made 
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the world. Such was not his pur 
pose nor special desire—his aim was 
to trace the career of an eminent 
and somewhat eccentric archi 
very odd in many of his “mae 
concerning whom everybody had 
some stories to tell, and its effect 
upon their common craft; to note 
the churches he built, the houses 
he designed, the manner in which 
he sometimes treated his patrons — 
all those minutiz of the profession 
which exist and are interesting in 
every trade from the highest to the 
lowest. The immediate stimulus to 
the production of the book seems 
to have been a generous attempt 
now going on to raise a memorial 
to Pugin, in the very becoming form 
of a travelling Scholarship of Art. 
The attempt is still in progress, and 
promises to be successful. For the 
promotion of this virtuous end, and 
the satisfaction of professional ca- 
riosity, Mr. Ferrey’s Recollections of 
Pugin have been put together ; and 
the book will no doubt fully answer, 
its intention, and carry out the pur- 
pose of its writer. But through the 
dim architectural lantern herein held 
forth, there gleam such glimpses of 
a passionate human soul, hard dri- 
ven, but never overmastered till the 
end of its career, that we cannot re- 
frain from attempting to elucidate 
a little more clearly this Agonistes’ 
life, contending for forty years with 
a world of material difficulty, which 
it could and did overcome, and with 
a spiritual might which repulsed it 
hopelessly, and drove it to its rest 
through the anguish of madness and 
premature death ; — a life not perfect, 
nor entirely noble—a hasty, rude 
peremptory, unreasonable existence, 
incapable of repose, in many respects 
deficient, wanting in grace, gentle- 
ness, and patience ; but still, accord- 
ing to its arbitrary and impatient 
strain, a life worth noting — the 
passion and conflict of a full-blood- 
ed and genuine man, through & 
world of phantoms, and creatures half 
alive. 

For the information of such of 
our readers as may barely know 
Pagin’s name, let us briefly sketch, 
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before entering into detail, who he 
was. So considerable a man in his 
eneration as to be named by the 
Times the founder of the new and 
better school of architecture now 
existing among us, and to be stig- 
matised by Mr. Ruskin, in the Ap- 
pendix to the Stones of Venice, with 
complimentary virulence, as “not a 
great architect, but one of the small- 
est possible or conceivable of archi- 
tects” — he was the hereditary cham- 
pion of medizval art while scarcely 
any arm but his own was raised in 
its defence. Perfectly lawless and 
unscrupulous in speech, he fought 
for his beloved art not only by de- 
monstrations of its own excellence, 
but by assaults as vehement and 
hot as if they had been living men, 
instead of spires and cupolas, at 
which he ran a-tili — against the 
calm classic opponent, all plaster and 
pretence, which already had posses- 
sion of the fidld. An artist-soul, in- 
capable of contenting itself even 
with domestic surroundings till it 
had conformed them to its ideal, 
drove him, while young and fervent, 
into the Church of Rome, where his 
imagination ran riot in a dream of 
rfection to be procured by fault- 
a pointed churches, chasubles, 
albs, and altar furniture, all de- 
signed by his own restless fingers, 
and executed with the carefullest 
graces of art. The Church of Rome, 
however, could no more gratify and 
content this absolute spirit than 
apy other system or corporation. 
Fretted by the restrictions, the per- 
tual curb and limit to which his 
imagination and will were com- 
pelled to yield, within as without 
that holy enclosure, encompassed 
by the disgusts and fatigues which 
sooner or later overwhelm every 
such arbitrary and vehement organ- 
isation, Pugin found in the rock 
of the Church only a remorseless 
wall of obstacle against which 
he dashed himself; and in bitter 
disappointment, and wild agony 
of disenchanted heart and over- 
worked brain, went mad and died, 
not without a remorseful 
yearnings, in the twilight of his 
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troubled faculties, towards a Chris- 
tian union and Catholicity wider 
than Roman, to which the former 
utterances of his life were at dead 
variance. Before this ending of his 
career, however, he had lived long 
enough to influence the entire 
architecture of the country, to lend 
large assistance in changing public 
séntiment, and to leave worthy evi- 
dences of his own genius before the 
world — the chief of which, perhaps, 
are to be found in the splendid pile 
of the Houses of Parliament, which 
are at least as much the ereation of 
Pagin as of Barry—probably more. 
Sach was the wild and vehement 
career, disastrously closed in 3 
noonday eclipse, descending throug 
Bedlam and mysterious neglect and 
ingratitude into a sudden grave, 
which Mr. Ferrey faintly memorial- 
ises. The character and circum- 
stances of the man who accom- 
plished it, we shall try to follow at 
greater length with the guidance of 
his biographer. The measure of his 
genius we shall neither attempt to 
discuss nor decide. “ Phidias,” says 
Mr. Ruskin, with that dignified 
spitefulness in which he is alwa 
so happy, “ can niche himself in t 
corner of a pediment, Raffaelle ex 
tiate within the circumference of a 
clay platter; but Pugin is inexpres- 
sible in less than a cathedral.” 
Notwithstanding, but for the extra- 
vagant straightforward assaults of 
Pagin, the audience influenced 
Ruskin might have been much li- 
mited in extent and conviction. He 
was the working pioneer, the miner 
explosive and gunpowdery, of the 
new era.of art. Before the public 
mind was prepared for the fasti- 
dious philosophies and matchless 
landscape - painting of the art - critic, 
the art- workman, vehement and 
farious, had to dash his batter- 
ing-ram at the old stuccoed crumb- 
ling walls, and bring them down in 
tempests of dust and hurricanes of 
contemptuous shouting. The two 
encounter each other afterwards 
with grim scorn and lofty disdain — 
two remarkable figures. The one 
fastidiously refined and dainty in 
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a rarified eclectic atmosphere, too 
fine for common humanity: the 
other flashing on im a torrent of 
rude manhood, endowing the very 
stone and lime opposed to him with 
flesh and blood, and demolishing 
bis windmills furiously with hearty 
hatred. Mr. Ruskin puts his deli- 
cate lancet pleasantly into the flesh 
of the big Arab, while Pagin stands 
aside and growls contemptuous, not 
without a certain sense of impotence 
to contend with these dainty unri- 
valled weapons. “Let the fellow 
build something,” growls the vic- 
tim, vainly thinking to lure his 
assailant into ground where he him- 
self was the better man. But de- 
spite this inevitable jealousy and 
conflict of the practical against the 
theoretical of the workman with 
the philosopher — Ruskin had been 
impossible without Pugin; the ma- 
terial giant always preceding in rude 
material encounter the intellectual 
champion with his diamond blade 
and touch. Neither apparently re- 
cognised their natural succession 
and connection; but it is plain 


enough to the outside spectator, who 
sees both. 

We have said that Pugin was the 
hereditary champion of medieval 


art. His father was an emigré — one 
of those virtuous, blameless, pains- 
taking Frenchmen whom the Re- 
volation drove into Englagd, and 
who, taking kindly to the sober land 
of his adoption, like so many of his 
countrymen, pursued thereafter a 
life of diligent and worthy industry, 
in utter contrast to the hideous tu- 
mult which had cast him forth. It 
would be an interesting inquiry to 
discover how many such, so utterly 
unpolitical that the fact of their 
having been driven to these shores 
by such a whirlwind of social agi- 
tation is almost unbelievable, have 
Stimulated and afforded new deve- 
lopments to English industry and 
laboriousness. Augustus Pugin the 
elder, by dint of a faculty of drawing, 
not much cultivated or remarkable, 
fell, in his penniless and friendless 
estate, into the employment of Nash 
the architect, and by degrees be- 
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came himself a theoretical architect 
of much eminence and _ influence 
laying the foundation in his carefal 
practical works, and in the thorough 
training of his pupils, for all that has 
been since accomplished in Gothic 
architecture. It was the age of the 
Brighton Pavilion and other such 
monstrous follies, in which, with 
souvenirs of Normandy in his heart, 
the quick-eyed Frenchman, with his 
lively pencil and _ perception of 
awakening public interest, took up 
the vanguard in the new movement. 
He made the noble remains of 
former ages familiar to the eye and 
clear to the mind of the nation, 
which, stirred by many influences, 
and in the flush of a new outburst 
of national genius and splendour, 
began to be doubtful of its own 
tame mediocrity in point of art, 
When public taste has come to the 
length of bursting out into insane 
bulbs and pinnacles by way of re- 
lief from the dead flat of former 
dulness, such an oracle close at 
hand is invaluable. The French 
draughtsman, who loved his work, 
and had no other object in life than 
its accomplishment, filled his office 
with pupils, to whom he opened a 
new and fascinating world. Cathe- 
drals and castles, not of stucco, all 
noble, real, solemn, rose out of the 
darkness around the fortunate lads 
who were to reproduce and emulate 
what they saw. Their master him- 
self reproduced only upon paper, 
in books that stimulated the general 
curiosity, and helped to mend the 
vitiated taste which had exhausted 
itself upon pediments and cornices. 
They went into France and over 
England, sketching everywhere — 
making “examples” of the half- 
mouldering fragments which other- 
wise would have been lost to the 
world, and learning by what simple, 
splendid constructive art, edifices 
which look like creations, grew into 
being. Within the household, where 
the Frenchman trained his pupils 
into all the individualities of Chris- 
tian architecture, a kind of Protest- 
ant conventual rule existed under 
his strong-minded English wife, who 
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« was possessed of considerable lite- 
rary, accomplishments and frequent- 
ly contributed articles to the leading 

jodicals,’ “as her son’s biographer 
informs us with naive and admiring 
wonder ; and who was a griffin, as 
under such circumstances might be 
anticipated. This curious menage 
produced the younger Augustus ; an 
only child stimulated into produc- 
tion from his earliest moments; the 
mother’s darling, despotically loved 
and governed; the father’s favour- 
ite pupil and precocious assistant. 
Such a position must have acted 
upon any temperament. It forced 
into wild luxuriance and premature 
development a nature almost savage 
in its fulness of energy and life, 

The boy was nursed upon “ ex- 
amples’ and “ details” of Gothic 
art, which, instead of chilling him 
into a Dryasdust, a conclusion not 
improbable, or making him merely 
an ecclesiastical draughtsman like 
his father, had the effect of com- 
municating very life and breath, 
through his vivid appreciation, to 
these stony remnants of another 


age. At fifteen, or before it, he had 
already found a channel for his in- 
dependent exertions, and, striking 
distinctly off from his father’s his- 


torical and pictorial undertakings, 
found utterance for his own indivi- 
dual faculty of making, in design- 
ing plate for the great silversmiths 
Randell and Bridge, and furniture 
for Windsor Castle. Then the wild 
life and restless energies of the boy 
surged out into regions less satis- 
factory. Though Mrs. Pugin was 
Puritan enough to take her son to 
the Caledonian Chapel in Cross 
Street, Hatton Garden, where such 
a preacher as Edward Irving was 
then addressing the world, her re- 
ligious doctrines apparently did 
not condemn the theatre, into the 
service of which the precocious 
artist plunged with a zeal and aban- 
don worthy his years. With all the 
ardoar of boyhood and art, the 
young Pugin tLetook himself to 
scene-painting and its mechanical 
contrivauces, the results of which, 
80 readily attained, and so entirely 
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dependent upon his own individual 
creative will, were naturally de- 
lightfal to a worker in his teens. 
His parents, humouring their sole 
representative in a fancy which 
was doubtless profitable as well as 
pleasant — since the adventurous lad 
was commissioned, shortly after 
launching out in this fantastic ad- 
umbration of his after life, to pre- 
pare the entire scenery for the new 
opera of Kenilworth — permitted 
him to construct a model theatre in 
their own sober house in the depths 
of Bloosmbury, where he went to 
work with a zest and fervour which 
will be very intelligible to most 
youths of his years — “ cutting away 
roofs, constructing cisterris, remov- 
ing the attic ceiling,” and convert- 
ing all the staid conveniences of an 
upper floor in Great Russell Street 
into a delightful chaos of stage-car- 
pentry and contrivances. “On tbis 
model stage,” says the book, “ he 
designed the most exquisite scenery, 
with fountains, tricks, traps, drop- 
scenes, wings, soffites, hilly scenes, 
flats, open flats, and every magic 
change of which stage mechanism 
is capable.” All this the restless 
maker did and tired of, while still 
in the years which ordinary youths 
spend at school and college. “ As 
earlier in life the duties of his 
father’s office became uttérly in- 
supportable to the active mind of 
Welby Pagin,” Mr. Ferrey tells us, 
“go pow [age seventeen or there- 
abouts] his scene-painting and other 
theatrical engagements had no lon- 
ger any attractions.” In some ex- 
uberant lives the period of boyhood 
disappears. Here and _ there, even 
without any extraordinary results, 
from mere constitution or character, 
one finds a boy admitted into all 
the privileges of manhood, nobody 
about him appearing to be aware of 
the practical anachranism. Such 
seems to have been emphatically 
the case with this odd Bloomsbury 
boy. After he had cut his father’s 
upper floor to pieces, and accom- 
plished the most exquisite’ scenery 
among its ruins, he left the shat- 
tered attics in disgust, and went off 
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to another fancy —the entire anti- 
es of his earlier predilections : 

e went to sea. 

It is to be presumed the young 
hero had filled his youthful purse 
sufficiently to be able to afford the 
whim which now carried him capri- 
ciously out of his vocation. He 
went to sea, d himself first 
of a pleasure-boat, then of a smack, 
lastly of a schooner, with which he 
cruised about the stormy Channel, 
carrying cargoes of eggs, gathering 
archeological curiosities where he 
could, not with too much scropu- 
lousness, or nicety as to the means, 
on the French and Belgian coasts, 
and pondering to the accompani- 
ment of those familiar waves, within 
sound of which most of his life was 
to be passed, the stormy doings 
of his future life. The despair of 
his precise and gentlemanly parent 
may, as the newspapers say, be 
better imagined than described. 
“ Few things,” says Mr. Ferrey, with 
the greatest unconscious oddity of 
expression, “ could have so severely 
shocked the finely — suscepti- 
bilities of the elder Pugin.” ‘“ God 
bless my soul!” exclaimed this dis- 
tressed father, suddenly meeting a 
sympathetic friend, “it was but 
this morning I met my boy <Au- 
guste in the disguise of a common 
sailor, carrying on his shoulder a 
tub of water which he had took 
from the pump of St. Dunstan!” 
Here was certainly a son “ fore- 
doomed his parents’ souls to cross,” 
What the opinion of his strong- 
minded mother was on the subject, 
we are not informed. But Augus- 
te’s biographer describes the im- 
mediate efiect upon the manners 
and appearance of his hero in a 
curious and original sentence, con- 
structed upon architectural and not 
grammatical principles, which we 
should be somry not to convey entire 
to the enlightened reader. .‘‘ It may 
be naturally inferred,” remarks our 
author, “ that from the refined boy 
and polished gentleman, which were 
Welby Pugin’s characteristics while 
under his parents’ care, his present 
life had led him to assume the dress 
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and habits of a sailor, with the ex- 
ception of his innate horror of to- 


bacco and beer.” With this import. «+ 


ant exception, he retained that dresg 
and habits throughout his life, bring. 
ing himself and his friends often 
into awkward positions enough in 
consequence. While at the. height 
of this fancy and of his relatives’ 
despair, the young mariner man 

to wreck his craft on the Scotch 
coast, and to owe the rescue of his 
penniless crew to an Edinburgh 
architect, Mr. Gillespie Graham, 
who gave him the best of advice, 
and sent back the boy captain into 
civilisation and art. This whim, too, 
had its day and served its purpose, 
but left likings and inclinations 
which, in the wonderfully different 
class of labours about to occupy 
him, never forsook the exuberant 
energetic soul. He had exhausted 
this mood of his youth when the 
pradent Scottish architect caught 
him at the turn, and sent the pro- 
digal home. By this time he must 
have been felt to have graduated in 
all the recognised forms of mischief 
by which wayward sons break the 
hearts of indulgent parents. The 
last height of independence and 
waywardness was, however, attain- 
ed when, after coming home, and 
dashing with hot haste into a busi- 
ness enterprise very successful 80 
far as art was concerned, but an 
entire failure in the important ques- 
tion of profit, the youth at the age 
of nineteen, married and took home 
his bride to the troubled house in 
Bloomsbury, which could not ap- 
prove, but dared not reject, this ad- 
dition to the family. The business 
in which he had engaged was a 
shadow of the gigantic undertak- 
ings afterwards to flourish under his 
restless superintendence—a manu- 
factory of carved work and Gothic 
decorative “detail” of every kind, 
to execute which the young designer 
trained and collected.a staff of art 
workmen, those least manageable 
and most unsatisfactory of all ‘oper- 
atives. Naturally, though he could 
teach, he could not control nor keep 
steadily at work these slippery and 
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insubordinate labourers; and this 
experiment came to an end dole- 
faliy, in loss and almost ruin, abgmt 
the same time as bis hapless essay 
at married life ended in premature 
death and grief. The boy, sobered 
at lust by a stroke so unexpected, 
was left at twenty a father and 
a widower; and, threatened with 
early ruin, and steadied by early 
suffering, henceforward departed no 
more from the occupation of his 
life. His mother, taking «in the 
most siogular simple way his own 
estimate of his standing-ground, 
and calculating upon his precocity 
as upon established manhood, writes 
of him at this period of his life words 
which few mothers would be dis- 
posed to use of a youth of twenty. 
“] frequently thiok,” says Mre. 
Pagin, “how often he used (before 
he was fourteen years of age) to 
say, ‘My own dear mother, how 
happy 1 am! nobody can be happier 
than I!’ Alas, alas! look over the 
six years which have passed since 
that period, and we find a whole 
life of woe, such as is rarely expe- 
rienced by the generality of men, 
huddled into it. From his works 
and his woes. he has already exfr- 
rienced a long life; and when he 
dies, he will not die without some 
dignity, and have his name _ per- 
petuated.” Some men are skilful 
in antedating their lives; Pagin 
clearly snatched five years at least 
from the happier side of his, and 
wrung its youthfal days into the 
fiery web which, according to the 
ordinary estimate of life, was but 
half wrought out at its termination. 
But mortal existence has to be cal- 
culated otherwise than by years. 
He whose works and woes can be 
reckoned at twenty, and who by 
that time has come under one of 
the hardest disadvantages to be 
encountered in the life-struggle, is 
not to be estimated by the mere 
number of his days. 

After this melancholy pause in 
his youthful career, the young man 
addressed himself more gravely to 
the profession to which he had 
been educated, and with which he 
had coquetted during the wild and 
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eventful boyhood now concluded. 
He seems to have leapt into archi- 
tectural practice all at once, as soon 
as he chose to devote himself seri- 
ously to his work, his name and 
promise and auxiliary labours being 
well known. One of the first steps 
in his progress was the erection of 
& preposterous medizval house for 
his own occupancy, in which all 
the rooms communicated with each 
other without*any other mode of 
entrance, and which does not seem 
to’ have made up in beauty for its 
defects in comfort. This extra- 
ordinary erection was called by the 
scarcely less preposterous name of 
St. Marie's Grange; and was speedily 
occupied by a new wife and flour- 
ishing nursery, as well as by tlie 
archeological museum for which it 
was primarily designed.. From this 
centre the young architect, pluog- 
ing into work with all *the haste 
aud impatience of his nature, began 
at the same time to make angry 
excursions among the English cathe- 
drals, then deplorably neglected, or 
still more deplorably patched under 
pretence of restoration. His Pro- 
testant faith had been unsettled 
long before — very naturally, as Mr. 
Ferrey seems to think—by ‘the 
miserably ugly building in Cross 
Street, Hutton Garden,” where his 
mother was in the habit of leading 
him. To expect that “such a youth 
would submit to be pent up for 
hours together without any relief, 
in a pew like a cattle-pen,” without 
damage to his principles, is mere 
madness to the architectural mind. 
The natural result followed; and 
what had been began by Edward 
Irving’s crowded chapel was com- 
pleted by the dread neglect, or re- 
storation still more beartrending, 
of Hereford, Bristol, and Ely, from 
which places the enraged architect 
writes furious letters to his friends, 
tearing his hair the while, and seeing 
no refuge but in Rome, The style 
of these invectives, and the kind 
of emotions excited in artistic minds 
by churchwardens’ Gothic and the 
parsimony of deans and chapters, 
may be faintly perceived by the fol- 
lowing extracts :— 
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“Common brick houses, dull shops, 
and empty streets are the features of 
Hereford. Maddened by the sight, I 
Tusted to the Cathedral; but, horror! 
dismay! the villain Wyatt had been 
there ; the west front was his. Need I 
say more? No! All that is vile, cun- 
Ding, and rascally is included in the term 
Wyatt, and I could hardly, eummon 
sufficient fortitude to enter an@ examine 
the interior. In this church there is 
much to admire, a good deal to learn, 
and most to deplore. . . . . What do 
you think of a regular Roman altar- 
screen, a modern window over it, with 
the *Last Supper’ from West like a 
great transparency? ‘What do you 
think of it?’ said a canon triumphantly, 
when he showed it me. ‘Think of it?’ 
said I; ‘why, I think it is yet more 
execrable than the window of New Col- 
lege Chapel.’ The canon was dumb. 
erie All these things raise emo- 
tions in the breast of the real antiquarian 
not easily subdued.” “At Malvern the 
church itself is in dreadful repair; fall it 
must, and all that is to be hoped is that 
in its fall it may annihilate those whose 
duty it was to have restored it. . . . 
. . Oa proceeding to the cathedral 
(Lichfield), which, from its distant ap- 
pearance, promised great things, what 
was my horror and aston'shment on per- 
ceiving the west front to have been re- 
stored with brown cement, cracked in 
every direction, with heads worked with 
the trowel, devoid of all expression or 
feeling, crockeis as bad, and a mixture 
of all styles. My surprise, however, 
ceased on the verger’s informing me that 
the whole church was improved and 
beautified about thirty years ago by the 
late Mr. Wyatt. Yes, this monster of 
architectural depravity — this pest of 
cathedral architecture — has been here: 
need I say more? I wound myself up 
to the pitch to bear the sight of the 
havoc he had committed. Of course, 
here bis old trick of throwing the Lady 
Chapel into the choir by pulling down 
the altar-screen; then he has pewed the 
choir, and walled up the arches of the 
choir, making the aisles nothing but 
dark passages, The man, I am sorry to 
say, who executed the repairs of the 
building, was a pupil of the wretch him- 
self, and has imbibed all the vicious pro- 
peusities of his accursed tutor, without 
one spark of even practical ability to 
atone for his misdeeds. The repairs of 
the cathedral are conducted in the most 
puerile mancer, What think you of 
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the replacing finials and crockets upon 
pinnacles, &c., when flying buttregges 
themselves threaten to fall daily ?” 

After a series of such atrocities, 
architectural indignation concen. 
trates into religious conviction. It 
is the state of Ely—noble Ely, since 
so fitly and gracefully restored—which 
carries this wonderful process to its 
climax. 

“ Would you believe it possible ?” asks 
the indignant artist; “ there is no person 
appointed to attend to the repairs of the 
building, and the only person who has 
been employed during the last sixty years 
isa bricklayer. Not even common precau- 
tions are taken to keep the building dry, 
- . + The fine western tower is falling 
into great decay, and alarming fissures 
have taken place, and are becoming 
menacing to various portions of the 
western end, which receive the pressure 
of the tower. I truly regret to say that 
in my travels I am daily witnessing 
fresh instances of the disgraceful. conduct 
of the greater portion of the Established 
clergy. . . + I can assure you that, 
after a most close and impartix] inves- 
tigation, I feel perfectly convinced the . 
Roman Catholic Church is the only true 
one, and the only one in which the grand 
and sublime style of church architecture 
cam be restored.” 

After this conclusion, the resolve 
which follows, with the whimsical 
term assigned for its saccomplisb- 
ment, is perfectly reasonable and 
characteristic. ‘“ A very good chapel 
is now building in the north,” con- 
tinues the almost convert, with the 
utmost good faith and gravity, “ and 
when it is complete I certainly think 
I shall recant.” Whether he kept 
his time, and recanted only when the 
good chapel in the north was com- 
plete, Mr. Ferrey singularly omits to 
tell us; but the amiable biographer, 
though not himself a Catholic, does 
not neglect to afford his readers one 
overpowering proof of the sincerity 
of the change in his hero’s senti- 
ments, equally professional and cha- 
racteristic. “During the earlier 
part of his residence at Salisbury, 
Pogin was still in communion with 
the English Church, and regularly 
attended divine service in the ca- 
thedral. But after his secession 
he frequented the Roman Catholic 
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chapel of the town—an ill-sbaped 
room, having no pretensions what- 
ever to an ecclesiastical character. 
This change in his attendance from 
the glorious cathedral to the miser- 
able chapel was a sacrifice of no 
small kind for a man of Pagin’s 
taste to make. It was out of the 
question to alter the building, but 
he did his utmost to impart dignity 
to the externals of public worship, 
which were at that time sunk to 
the lowest level of bad taste.” This 
triumph of faith raises the young 
convert into an altogether heroic 
position. Notwithstanding the anti- 
climax of that illshaped room, he 
not only held steadily by his new 
faith but blazed forth upon the 
world, not long after, in a book, in 
which the new régime of art which 
he was to inaugurate received its 
first important stimulus, given with 
ali the exaggerated fervour of a re- 
ligious neophyte, who could see no 
good possible anywhere bat through 
the medium of his new faith. 

This publication was entitled Qon- 
trasts, and was published in 1836. 
The book has dropped out of all liv- 
ing knowledge, except among mem- 
bers of the author’s own profession, 
or those architectural connoisseurs 
whom his own labours have in- 
creased so considerably, But it was, 
when first published, the most dar- 
ing assanlt upon the public mind, 
imagination, and temper, which had 
been made for long enough. The 
volume is a small quarto, very spar- 
ing in point of text, and exuberant 
in illustrations, which it appears no 
bookseller would undertake to pro- 
duce, and which was published by 
the daring author himself, at St. 
Marie’s Grange, in the heart of dis- 
comfort and medixvalism. This 
trenchant publication sets forth, in 
a style which, for unmistakable dis- 
tinctuess of meaning, almost rivals 
the naive letters quoted above, the 
entire impossibility of Christian ar- 
chitecture in a Protestant comma- 
nity, and demonstrates not only 
that the Reformation has made an 
end of all true art, and «appreciation 
of art, in England, but that nothing 
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except increasing decay, meanness, 
and penury in this important de- 
partment of human endeavour. is 
possible to us, until we retorn, as a 
nation, to the bosqgm of the Church. 
This uncompromising statement is 
not left to stand or fall on its own 
merits R} the character of the ac- 
cuser, bat is backed and supported 
with a satirical force much more 
powerful than words by a pencil 
more graphic and eloquent than the 
pen. The substance and force of the 
work are in these pictures. One can 
laugh at the new convert’s blaze of 
newfangled fervour, and take his 
contemptuous estimate of Protest- 
antism at its true value, but one 
cannot laugh at the Contrasts visibly 
resented before us. On one page 
it is a splendid Belgian Hotel de 
Ville, placed side by side with the 
meagre impotence of Guildhall. On 
another, the noble church of St. 
Mary Redcliffe in dread joxtaposi- 
tion with the inhuman edifice known 
as All-Souls, Langham Place. With 
a similar savage scorn Pugin pur- 
sues his century throngh miserable 
parish-chapels, despoiled cathedral- 
altars, vulgar tombs and_street- 
crosses, inns and parsonages, cruelly 
exposing its ignoble devices, and 
triumphing over its weakness. The 
examples are chosen cruelly, Mr. 
Ferrey says, and the contrast much 
too perfect. But no one can deny 
that the comparison is fair to the 
spirit, however it may have been to 
the letter. With an entirely irre- 
sistible force these sketches go to 
the heart of the subject. All-Souls, 
Langham Place, is a woeful speci- 
men, but it is in perfect harmony 
with its “ period ;’ and nobody can 
deny that the bald fronts and un- 
meaning ornaments which Pagin 
opposes to all the endless wealth of 
Gothic detail and nobility of Gothic 
form, are quite true and unexagger- 
ated renderings both of the indivi- 
dual buildings represented, and the 
spirit of the time that produced 
them. The blow was fair and down- 
right, and perfectly legitimate. We 
are not informed what amount of 
commotion it produced at the mo- 
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ment, but ere long the singular 
performance came to a second edi- 
tion, and this time found a pub- 
lisher. Such subjects are generally 
discussed by dilettante voices, and 
are not patent to the- multitude ; 
but this hearty utterance of honest 
discontent and scorn was, distinct 
enough in its broad exaggeration to 
reach even the vulgar understand- 
ing, and make its moral apparent 
to the least-instructed vision. Per- 
haps the fact of its daring absurdity 
in point of assertion did not make 
it less acceptable to the Anglican 
mind, then stirring with thoughts of 
Rome. The lofty assumption with 
which Pugin takes it for granted 
that “in Christian architecture alone 
we find the faith of Christianity em- 
bodied, and its practices illustrated,” 
must have been deeply gratifying 
and satisfactory to many a wavering 
soul which could at least set to work 
to renovate its chancel, and restore 
its ecclesiastical remains, while still 
wavering on the Papistical high- 
road; and there cannot be any 
doubt that this first bold stroke 
must have had infinite effect in di- 
recting the attention both of artists 
and spectators to the extraordinary 
failure, in everything that attracts 
the eye and imagination, of modern 
buildings, in comparison with those 
old fabrics which have stood the 
wear and tear of centuries without 
losing any of their pristine claim 
upon the admiration and love of 
men. 

This book was the characteris- 
tic manifesto of the new Cathotic. 
Though he took the trouble to ex- 
plain, in @ long letter published at 
the time, or shortly afterwards, the 
spiritual nature of those convictions, 
of which he had so triumphantly 
Proved the sincerity by his attend- 
ance in the ill-shaped room at Salis- 
bury, and was, there can be no 
doubt, warm and thorough in his 
new creed as in everything else he 
entered into, nothing can be more 
quaint and amusing than the archi- 
tectural medium through which Pua- 
gio, and his biogia-her no less, 
contemplate such a serivus matter 
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as a change of creed. ‘Had he 
however, remained in the church of 
his birth,’ says Mr. Ferrey, with a 
sigh of regret at once professional 
and friendly, “what a noble field 
would have been open to him in 
the restoration of those ancient 
chorches and cathedrals with whose 
beauty he was so familiar!” It ig 
a new way of looking at a religious 
crisis, and has the advantage of 
honesty and simplicity, which a pre- 
tence of loftier motives might have 
failed in. 

After this new direction had been 
given to his career, Pugin, with all 
the confidence of a neophyte, plunged 
into projects for the reformation and 
perfection of his new Church — pro- 
jects which were at the same time 
religious efforts and professional 
speculations. The lips that had 
raved at the desecration of cathe- 
drals, now burst into “ vehement 
reprobation of the depraved and 
paltry character of some of the sa- 
cerdotal vestments ;” and before the 
new Catholic was well settled in 
his altered faith, he began not only 
to condemn, but arrogantly to thrust 
his ever-restless hand into the work 
of emendation. Nothing escaped 
bis incessant activity of mind and 
pencil. Before many -years had 
elapsed he had every sort of work 
on hand for the service of the 
Church. Not only painted glass, a 
not unfit adjunct to his architec 
tural labours, but brass work, gold- 
smith’s work, embroidery, and ec- 
clesiastical millinery of all kinds, 
occupied his restless genius, and 
were executed under his superin- 
tendence. As early as 1836, a re- 
verend Catholic doctor compliments 
him with “the assirance which I 
felt that your designs of Catholic 
church-plate would on many occa- 
sions propitiate the goodwill of the 
man of taste towards the olden 
faith,-and perhaps indace some to 
inquire iuto and adopt its tenets.” 
All went on triumphantly ut this 
early beginning. He acquired the 
friendship of Lord Shrewsbury, as 
ardent a Catholic and anxious an 
opponent of “depraved sacerdotal 
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vestments” .as himself, and busi- 
ness flowed in upon him almost to 
an overwhelming extent. He him- 
self describes the amount of it as 
“twice as much as I can do, though 
I work early and late.” At the 
same time, however, this laborious 
life was not spent entirely in his 
office, if he took the trouble to have 
such a vulgar appendix. When his 
impatient nature rebelled at the re- 
straints of ordinary life, he went off 
in his yacht to savage freedom, la- 
bour, and solitude, refreshing him- 
self amid the salt spray and stormy 
winds of the Channel, where, indeed, 
in a “stiff gale off Calais,” he ma- 
naged to complete the etchings for 
his next book, to the total incredu- 
lity of bis publisher, This book 
was the True Principles of Gothic 
Architecture, published in 1841, 
which, his biographer informs us, 
established his fame. He was now 
at the height of activity and success, 
with such an amount of schemes 
on his hands as appear, though in a 
list drawn out by himself, scarcely 
more credible than the careful etch- 
ings finished in the Channel did to 
the amazed bookseller. But ready 
as he was to undertake and design 
anything, this strange fellow, wan- 
dering over the country in rough 
pilot-coat and sailor’s equipment, 
warced out of first-class carriages 
and left waiting in the halls of 
those who did not know him, was 
as ready to take offence, and as sen- 
sitively determined not to accept 
criticism, as any paladin., Some odd 
instances of a degree of artistic 
pride and self-will not usual in this 
age, when artists, like other people, 
have to put their interest before 
their temper, are recorded of bim — 
though, perhaps, the calm disgust 
with which Pugin withdraws from 
the field where his efforts are - not 
appreciated and ounhesitatingly ac- 
cepted, is more ineffable in its quiet 
arrogance than any effusion of tem- 
per. One noble lord sent for him 
to consult him about some new 
buildings he was erecting. Pugin 
came, saw, understood, and made 
sketches on the spot— sketches, 
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however, which necessitated the 
pulling down of some heavy stone- 
work already completed. The noble 
builder demurred, but parted from 
his guest with the intention of re- 
newing the discussion in the morp- 
ing. When the morning arrived 
the refractory architect was gone, 
He had quietly got up at break of 
day, shouldered his rtmanteau, 
and evacuated the field where he 
was not to be permitted to have his 
own way. A similar incident oc- 
curred when the Catholic cathedral 
of St. George’s was first projected. 
Pugin proposed magnificent plans, 
and entered into the idea with 
warmth and fervour; till some un- 
lucky committeeman asked an inno- 
cent question about expense, upon 
which the autocrat of the pencil and 
compasses quietly collected his draw- 
ings, put on his hat, “wished the 
gentlemen good-day, and walked 
out of the house, leaving the com- 
mittee in perfect astonishment at 
his inexplicable conduct.” He was 
prevailed upon, however, to recon- 
sider this matter. Even his special 
friend, Lord Shrewsbury, did not 
escape his share of the same. “I 
cannot admit that I am to blame 
respecting the design of the dining- 
room,” writes this impracticable 
artist to his patron. “Of course, I 
intended to make a fine thing, suit- 
able to the purpose for which it is 
designed, and not a common room, 
fii only for a hotel. . . If I 
am not enabled to exercise my 
judgment, and make use of my 
knowledge and experience, I am 
reduced to the condition of a mere 
drawing-clerk to work out what I 
am ordered, and this I cannot bear: > 
and, so far from knocking under, I 
really must decline undertaking 

alteration, unless your lordship 

consent to its being made worthy of 
your dignity and residence. It shall 
pever be said that I have spoilt the 
dining-room at Alton: I would not 
do it fora thousand pounds. . . . 
As regards the hall, I have nailed 
my colours to the mast—a bay win- 
dow, high open roof, lantern, two 
good fireplaces, a great sideboard, 
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screen, minstrel gallery — all or 
none, I will not sell myself to do 
a wretched thing.” Thus spoke 
Pugin, impatient and arrogant, the 
wretched thing being, of course, the 
thing the patron wanted, but which 
the artist refused to compromise 
his reputation by, and, indeed, was 
ready, to cover with unscrupulous 
contempt. Such acts of self-asser- 
tion would be simply ridiculous in 
most men; but they were quite in 
accordance with this unreasoning, 
arbitrary soul. Arrogance is not an 
estimable quality, but it is somehow 
more forgivable under such circum- 
stances than any other. This un- 
regulated real man conducted him- 
self like an ancient artist, and not 
like the mild modern type, which 
suits itself to all the exigencies of 
public taste, and is complacent to 
popular wishes. He was ready at 
apy time to insult his best friend 
on behalf of an unappreciated arch 


or oriel, and never could separate: 


himself from his productions. His 
professional tastes and _ instincts 
went with him into every particu- 
lar of his existence. Furniture, 
jewellery, wedding-cards, nothing 
escaped his busy and _ insatiable 
faculty of decoration. High mass 
itself did not impose more than a 
forced stillness upon the fingers 
which itched to be at those unsa- 
tisfactory vestments and defective 
chalices. Ugliness was intolerable, 
and beauty (always under severely 
pointed limitations) a necessity to 
bis impatient and restless spirit. 
By no other means, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Ferrey’s regrets, could so 
large a field have been opened to 
the enterprising medizevalist as was 
set before him by his “ conversion ;” 

the truth was, he could let no- 
é:.: alone which came within his 
sphere — and even the most florid 
Tractgriapism could not have afford- 
ed a full outlet for the incalculable 
stores of “ detail” accumulated within 
his architectural breast. 

All did not, however, continue to 
go so well with the ardent Catholic. 
Even within the sacred limits of 
the Church, enemies rose against 
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him. For, deeply sad as it may be, 
it is still true, that even Roman 
Catholics are not unanimous jn 
favour of rood-lofts and chancel- 
screens — that there are vulgar souls 
in that communion as in _ others, 
who press within the privileged 
pale, and show a profane desire to be 
near the altar and hear the service 
—and that a benighted section of- 
the Church believes in St. Peter's, 
and thinks that big gorgeous temple 
a model for Christian churches, 
This sad fact became slowly ap- 
parent to the great apostle of 
pointed architecture in the very 
blaze of his convert fervour. The 
unworthy sons of the Church asked 
for estimates like a set of pettifog- 
ging Protestants, and  clamoured 
for cheap churches to hold so many, 
as if they had been vulgar — 
pendents or Methodists instead of 
bishops of the unalterable faith, 
He could not turn upon his spirit- 
ual fathers as he did on his secular 
patrons. They coaxed and remon- 
strated and humoured the exasper- 
ated artist, with all those priestly 
wiles which are as effectual and 
irresistible as wiles of women, and 
deluded him into cutting down his 
cathedral elevations and ‘“debas- 
ing” his darling fancies, not with- 
out @ rage and vexation which now 
and then boiled over, but could not 
free him from the toils in which 
now, at length, his intolerant spirit 
was caught fast. When he did suc- 
ceed in building a church which 
partially pleased him, they, not less 
unworthy than the “tepid and 
parsimonious clergy” of the Eng- 
lish Church, against whom he had 
thundered in the Contrasts, neglect- 
ed and abused it, “I regret to say 
there seems little or no appreciation 
of ecclesiastical architecture among 
the clergy,” he writes indignantly. 
“The cathedral I built at Eonis- 
corthy has been completely ruined. 
The new bishop has blocked up the 
choir, stuck the altars under the 
tower!! and the whole building is 
in @ most paivful state of filth. 
The sacrariam is full of rubbish, 
and it could hardly have been worse 
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treated if it bad fallen into the 
hands of Hottentots. I see no pro- 
ress of ecclesiastical ideas in Ire- 
land. I think, if possible, they get 
worse, It is. quite useless to at- 
tempt to build trae churches, for 
the clergy have not the least idea 
of using them properly.” 

Such was the melancholy reverse 
of the picture which, contemplated 
under different circumstances, had 
inspired his sanguine soul with 
soch flattering hopes. The rest of 
Pugin’s life was spent in beating 
against: the bars of the prison 
which had now closed its skilful 
network round him; in such war- 
fare as was practicable against Ora- 
torians of depraved architectural 
tastes, and prying priests, and inane 
Ramblers, and in @ gradually grow- 
ing disgust and discontent which, 
without going the length of any 
theological change in his senti- 
ments, kept him in hot water with 
a considerable portion of his Church, 
and subjected him to the perpetual 
coaxings of bland bishops and de- 
voted fathers in God, whose sleek, 
smoothing-down letters are quoted 
by the champion of poor Pugin’s 
Oatholicity as proofs of the high re- 
gard in which that impracticable 
hero was held by the Church. A 
curious glimpse into the internal 
economy of that wonderful ecclesi- 
astical domination is afforded by 
these letters, and by the careful 
apologetic statement of Mr. Sheridan 
Parcell, who adds an Examination 
of the Character and Writings of 
Pugin, considered in their Catholic 
Aspect, to Mr. Ferrey’s narrative. 
Throagh this singular performance 
we can perceive the multifarious 
cross wires and springs by which 
the human puppet, however un- 
likely to answer the impulse of its 
managers, can yet be kept in some 
degree of subjection by mingled 
censure and encouragement. Such 
@ man must have given a vast deal 
of trouble to his spiritual superiors. 
When he had been aggravated to 
the very verge of his patience, he 
had to be caressed and stroked 
down and indulged in the next 
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vagary .that occurred to bim; and 
when intrusive priests had driven 
him half-crazy on the one side, af- 
fectionate prelates had to come in 
on the other, taking him into their 
episcopal confidence, and represent- 
ing how necessary such and such 
an amount of reticence and self- 
control was for the welfare of the 
Church. So restless and active a 
genius, especially when engaged in 
incessant material labours, with 
stone, iron, gold, and glass to 
mould to his will in the first place, 
had fortunately little time to think 
or go over again the hasty decision 
of his earlier years; but the end- 
less worry in which it is evident 
his fellow-Catholics and spiritual 
guides kept the impatient soul of 
Pagio, is little encouragement to any 
similarly-made converts who may 
come after him. Possibly it might 
have been less easy still to keep 
him within the legitimate limit of 
his bonds, had he not been able to 
solace himself with the erection of 
a church of his own at Ramsgate, 
where by this time he had deter- 
mined his habitation —‘a church 
in which, as he himself says, he 
was both paymaster and architect. 
When in the depths of disappoint- 
ment with other undertakings, he 
could always console himself at Sr. 
Augustine’s (a name which he gave 
at once to the dwelling-house and 
ecclesiastical buildings erected near 
the briny Foreland, in the com- 
pletion of which all his after-life 
was spent) — which, accordingly, 
he elaborated with loving zeal, 
building himself a house close by 
it, and observing ine it, as soon as 
that was practicable, all the re 
peated and contioually occurring 
offices of his religion —a kind ef, 
halfmonastic devotion which it if 
amazing to see made entirely com- 
patible with the exigencies of a busy 
and laborious life. This cherished 
project carried off his ill-humoar, 
and occupied the brief snatches of 
leisure which his impatient soul 
might otherwise have turned to mis- 
chief. He built this church on his 
cliff in flinty solidness and strength. 
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He decorated its little chaneel with 
all the love at once of an enthusiastic 
artist and a votive sacrificer. He 
blazoned its windows with that 
revived art which he himself had 
done so much to bring to perfection, 
and lingered with tender touches 
over the enrichment of all its ac- 
cessories. “The altars and taber- 
nacle are elegantly designed, and 
executed in costly materials, the 
latter being entirely lined with 
plates of silver gilt,” his biographer 
tells us, “and the rood-screen and 
stalls richly carved in oak.” The 
cost of the chorch and land was up- 
wards of £15,000. This prodigious 
sum he spared from bis yearly in- 
come as the labour of love progress- 
ed, living meanwhile hospitably and 
well, but with a primitive simpli- 
city and economy as unusual as his 
other characteristics. ‘There is some- 
thing affecting in this offering at 
once to his Church and to his art 
which consoled his vexed spirit 
for many disappointments, and to 
which not his money only, but the 
most loving efforts of his genius 
aod personal exertion, were joyfully 
devoted. One smiles at the Rev. 
Dr. Rock’s complimentary devout- 
ness of assurance that the great 
architect’s designs for church-plate 
would bring new converts to Catho- 
licism, and were an “honour to 
our holy religfon,” but one cannot 
smile at the simple-minded artist’s 
offering to the glory of God. St. 
Augustine’s, doubtless, was a won- 
derful balance to his troubled 
mind in that noisy and toilsome 
battle of his life. His laborious 
days were timed by the bell 
which tolled forth its summons 
to the holiday mass, the daily 
Angelus, the prayers of matins and 
compline. He laid down his /pen- 
cil and his busy fancies to answer 
these ever-recorring calls, and went 
out of the studio, where no one dared 
waste a moment, cheerful and hasty, 
in his sailor dress, a figure most 
unlike that  half-conventual rule 
under which he lived, to say his 
hourly prayers. It is impossible 
to see him in that quaint unusual 
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scene, so unlike the atmosphere 
around him, withont feeling a cer. 
tain affection for that sincere and 
passionate soul; at one moment 
making a furious onslaught, in tur- 
gid but effective print, upon some 
hapless sinner lost’ in architectural 
depravity; at another, facing the 
storm upon the Ramsgate cliffs, in 
vehement conflict with every in- 
fluence which will or can prevent 
the salvage of some struggling ship, 
to which the fatal storm, or the still 
more fatal Goodwins, have made 
help impossible. On one such oc- 
casion, when a poor little Dutch 
schooner had been dashed to pieces 
upon Ramsgate pier, a friend met him 
rushing to the scene of the calamity, 
half raving that he had not been 
called soon enough, and, in his rash 
but generous confidence that he 
could bave saved the sufferers, ready 
to denounce every man and thing 
that had kept the knowledge of it 
from his ears. Lending ready and 
skilful belp on Ramsgate pier, fight- 
ing a Bobadilian battle with Ram- 
biers, sneaking priests, and fanatical 
Oratorians, with Catholic commit- 
tees which coaxed him into working 
for them, yet dwarfed his ideas 
with miserable limits of pounds aad 
pence — with everybody, in short, 
who did not receive pointed archi- 
tecture as another revelation from 
heaven ; working with flying pencil 
and crowding fancies, yet stopping 
his work at the sound of the An- 
gelus; with a houseful of children 
again motherless in the square- 
towered, flint-built house, and the 
daintiest labors of love going on 
for his consolation in St. Augustine's, 
close by; and all ,the family and 
its hangers-on, the ateliers scattered 
over the country, the workers in 
stone, in glass, in gold, in iron, in 
silken broideries and delicate carv- 
ings, dependent upon his teeming 
brain and laborious hands ; — under 
such circumstances, it would be a 
hard heart which could refuse a 
throb of sympathy and admiration 
to this heavily burdened, hard-work- 
ing, indomitable soul. 

Nor were his struggles confined 
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to these. After having had two 
wives, Pugin, still a young man, and 
with a family of young children, 
paturally had occasion to supply 
himself with another of these ne- 
cessary adjuncts to a household — 
and seems, oddly enongh for a man 
of his experience, to have nnder- 
gone a rather fierce fit of love, which, 
ending disastrously, blazed forth 
into still fiercer rage and satire 
against an unhappy lady, who seems 
to have jilted him by compuision 
of her family, and with the worst 
will in the world. When it was 
all over, the remorseless middle- 
aged lover published, or at least 
printed, a Statement of Facts, 
which Mr. Ferrey. has reprodaced 
at full length, and which Pogin 
took pains to distribute at the time 
to all his friends. It is hard to 
excuse him for such a proceeding ; 
but he had been deeply aggravated, 
and believed himself to have been 
slandered ; though’ why Mr. Ferrey 
should have printed over again this 
ebullition of the moment is quite 
incomprebensible. Entirely charac- 
teristic as the production is, we 
will not enter into those details 
by which the author triumphantly 
proves himself an injured man, not 
only in his affections, bat in more 
vulgar particulars. As soon as he 
had won the heart of ‘the lady — 
which seems indeed to have been 
given without much asking—he had, 
as usual, plunged into decoration, 
and immediately amused himself 
by designing jewellery for her, and 
superintending the manufacture of 
her wedding-dress. The dress and 
the ornaments were made, to the 
very wedding-ring; but glum fa- 
thers and brothers came in and con- 
strained an unwilling rupture of the 
secret vows; upon which, with a 
truculent quotation— 


‘Woman's faith and woman’s trust, 
Write the characters in dust "— 


for his motto, the outraged artist 
blazed forth into pitiless retaliation. 
Though it was furious earnest to 
Pugin, and must have been still 
harder upon the unfortunate lady 
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thus held up to public censure, it 
is a most quaint and amusing epi- 
sode in modern domestic history ; 
and is entirely out of character with 
the “period,” though in perfect 
keeping with the man. The vacant 
place in his affections was, however, 
soon and happily filled up. 

Not long after this remarkable 
personal drama, Pugin became ab- 
sorbed into the vast whirlpool of 
labour occasigned by the erection 
of the Houses of Parliament. How 
much of that sumptuous erection 
was his, and how much Barry’s, 
perhaps nobody living is able to 
discriminate with perfect justice ; 
but most competent authorities seem 
to concur in giving the lion’s share 
of the work to Pugin. It was he 
who, within doors at least, was the 
soul of the mighty mass. It was 
he who poured forth all the “ detail” 
beloved of connoisseurs, which en- 
riches those princely chambers. The 
regiments of manufacturers, of work- 
men, avd even of artists, whom he 
must have inspired or created for 
this purpose, may be faintly guessed 
at by ex»mination of all that pro- 
digality of adornment. Of this pro- 
digious amount of labour, almost 
everything passed through his own 
hands. The glass, though designed 
by another artist, who had for years 
before contributed human grace and 
the interest of sacred story to the 
unrivalled ornamental framework 
of the great architect, was still in- 
debted to his personal touch for 
some of its decorative details, 
though unhappily, by some ex- 
traordinary chance which nobody 
seems able to explain, withdrawn 
from his influence in the execution. 
If Barry was monarch outside, and 
before the eye of the public, Pugin 
reigned within —a busy, intolerant, 
yet genial autocrat, rejoicing in the 
chaos of labour which few other men 
could have lived through. Perhaps 
the “rights” of this co-partnership 
can never now be fully ascertained. 
Mr. Ferrey remarks upon the strange 
fact that only one letter from Sir 
Charles Barry to Pugin has been 
preserved, or is accessible ; but that 
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one letter is evidence sufficient of 
the very large share which the latter 
had in filling out the gigantic plan. 
He himself is’ said to have declared 
not only that “ Barry’s grand plan 
was immeasurably superior to any 
that I could at the time have pro- 
duced ”— but a still more signifi- 
cant fact, that “the commissioners 
would have killed me in a twelve- 
month.” With such a statement 
before us, imagination is apt to re- 
call such an arrangément as that 
which preferred the suave Lord 
Raglan to the uncompromising 
Highlandman, who might have 
fought our battles better, but cer- 
tainly would have set us at logger- 
heads with our fastidious ally. <A 
great artist, who loves his work for 
the work’s sake, may be pardoned 
even for relinquishing his due share 
of the fame of a great national un- 
dertakiog, under consideration of 
escaping at the same time from all 
the official worry which another man 
might be better able to bear. 

We do not linger upon Pugin’s 
journeys and criticisms during this 
busy period. He went to Rome, 
where he was utterly horrified and 
disgusted, as so Pointed a man was 
likely to be. Though he denied after- 
wards that he wished for the down- 
fall of St. Peter’s, a story is told of 
him so lively and characteristic that 
some truth undoubtedly is in the 
tale. He was found praying in one 
of the chapels in that vast centre of 
Papal finery and “ debased” grandeur, 
and, on leaving the church, disclosed 
confidentially to a friend the fact 
that he had found out a crack in 
the dome, and had gone to his knees 
forthwith to give thanks! “St. 
Peter’s is far more ugly than I ex- 
pected, and vilely constructed, a 
mass of imposition,” he writes : 
“ bad taste of every kind seems to 
have run riot inthisplace. . . . . 
The Sistine Chapel is a melancholy 
room; the ‘ Last Judgment’ is a pain- 
fally muscular delineation of a glori- 
ous subject ; the Scala Regia a hum- 
bug; the Vatican a hideous mass ; 
and St. Peter’s is the greutest failure 
of all. It is quite painful to walk 
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about. Italian architecture is 9 
mere system of veneering marble 
slabs; it is enough to make one 
frantic to think that these churches, 
with their plaster pilasters and bad 
windows [here the furious artist in- 
terposes a sketch of a round-headed 
iron-barred window ludicrously like}, 
have not only been the model for 


-all larger churches erected during 


the last two centuries, but have 
been the means of spoiling half the 
fine old buildings, through the 
efforts that have been made to 
assimilate them to this wretched 
model.” There were, however, grati- 
fying circumstances in this Italian 
journey. The Pope presented the 
devout son of the Church with a 
gold medal, and out of his own 
country the prophet had all due 
honour, The crisis of his fate, how- 
ever, was now approaching, and 
these momentary gratifications per- 
haps only enhanced the pain and 
annoyance that wére to follow. 

In 1851 came that great Papal 
effort, the re-establishment of the 
hierarchy in England, which caused 
so much commotion at the moment, 
and which has now fallen into such 
entire forgetfulness. Pugin, who 
never could confine himself to his 
own trade, and whose restless eye and 
spirit took cognisance of everything 
passing round him, bad of course his 
word to say upon this exciting | 
subject. He plunged into the midst 
of the conflict with an Earnest Ad- 
dress, as unforeseen and embarrass- 
ing as could be imagined, urging on 
Catholics, as the practical end of 
his discourse, the necessity of sup- 
porting their new episcopate by 
voluntary tithes of their substance, 
but at the same time reading that 
hierarchy an astounding historical 
lecture upon the backsliding of 
other hierarchies in times past, and 
upon the fact that the sins and 
schisms of the Anglican Church ° 
were vot so much referable to Pro- 


testantism as to the treachery and 
depravity of the last Catholic bishops 


who had flourished in England. 
This astonishing performance fell 
like a thunderbolt among the new 
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dignitaries. The flutter and fer- 
ment which ensued did not end in 
the pages of the Rambler, as former 
controversies had done. This time 
the man who had devoted his life 
and substance to the thankless task 
of correcting, adorning,’ and perfect- 
ing, in the externals which were so 
important in his eyes, and indeed 
in ber own as well, his mother 
Church, was denounced to the new- 
made cardinal as a doubtful believer, 
if not a heretic; and threats were 
uttered, and proceedings taken, to 
place this new production of his 
upon the fatal Jndex of Rame. 
What effect this disappointment, 
mortification, and sting of ingrati- 
tude had upon the vehement heart 
and overwrought brain, nobody per- 
haps, but the instruments of that 
wonderful ecclesiastical system, can 
tell. But not to enter into the 
mysteriously - veiled circumstances, 
to which, indeed, no means of en- 
trance is afforded us, in less than 
a year thereafter, mysterious and 
sudden downfall had come upon 


the strong man in the height of his 


days. The wondering public heard 
by snatches, which did but increase 
its curiosity and the mystery of the 
matter, that Pugin, who but the 


other day had been visible in the” 


full activity of his restless career, 
lavishing toil, genius, and money 
upon ecclesiastical offerings, and 
earning an income which could 
afford such liberality, was in Bed- 
lam, in one of those cells so dismal 
to the popular imagination, where 
the pauper and the friendless find 
sad refuge in their hour of extrem- 
ity. How he came to be there — 
he with friends in the highest circles 
of society, with an anxious family, 
and with supporters throughout the 
country who had even a commercial 
interest in his restoration — nobody 
ventures to say. But in Bedlam he 
was, when the news burst upon the 
astonished community which knew 
Pugin, and knew his almost arro- 
gant independence, his fastidious 
honour, his English determination 
to “pay his way.” The natural 
conclusion was, that ruin had’ over- 
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taken the too- liberal and generous 
life—and an immediate commotion 
ensued, such as, thank Heaven, al- 


-ways ensues in England, whenever 


distress becomes clamorous enough 
to be spoken of. A thrill of immedi- 
ate help and tender kindness awoke 
in the general heart, not unmixed 
with indignation. When that im- 
pulse found utterance, poor Pugin’s 
guardians, whoever they were, were 
startled by the sound; they with- 
drew him noiselessly from that un- 
becoming asylum, and put his son 
forward to assure the public that 
their help was unnecessary. After 
a while they conveyed him home to 
his house, where, with extraordinary 
ignorance or heartlessness, he was 
suffered to see his library stript of 
the sketches with which he had 
embellished it. A few days after 
he died. Such is all that appar- 
ently can be told of this singular 
tragic scene in the midst of com- 
mopplace modern life. Perhaps, 
were this hidden - story known, 
its circumstances too might be 
natural and explainable * enough ; 
but all the parties concerned seem 
to agree in hushing up and cover- 
ing over the melancholy conclusion. 
Whether this reticence is caused by 
personal feeling, or by the policy 
of a system which for once has 
made a failure, and cannot prove 
itself otherwise than cruelly in the 
wrong, or by sheer folly and incom- 
prehension of the benefits of can- 
dour, it is impossible to decide. 
Bat in whatever light it is regarded, 
these mysteries, still kept up about 
the close of so singular and well- 
known a career, permit all kinds 
of possibly groundless conjectures 
as to the unexplained causes of 
Pugin’s premature fate. 

Perhaps the most pathetic par- 
ticular of all remains to be told. 
When his overworn mind was 
trembling in its balancey and his 
heart vexed by the opposition and 
contradiction he met with every- 
where among his fellow - Catholics 
(and it is impossible not to perceive 
that this opposition must have been 
aggravated rather than lessened by 
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the insincere blandishments of those 
priestly coaxers, whose part seems 
to have been to keep him in good- 
bumour), Pugin began, of all extra- 
ordinary things in the world, to 
write a book, which he himself de- 
scribes as being “on the real cause 
of the change of religion in the 
sixteenth century, which will place 
matters in an entirely new light, 
overthrow the present opinions on 
both sides, and may be the means 
of tending to much mutual charity 
on both sides, and a better under- 
standing.” This work, as described 
by Mr. Purcell, his Catholic apolo- 
gist, was intended to prove more 
fully the fact which he had already 
stated in his Earnest Address, that 
the system of Catholicism in Eng- 
land had been overthrown by Catho- 
lics, and that the state of the Church 
of Rome at the time had been such 
as to account for the ruin and decay 
which overtook her. The proposed 
title- page was as follows :—“ An 
Apology for the separated Church 
of England since the Reign of the 
Kighth Henry: written with every 
feeling of Christian charity for her 
children, and honour of the glorious 
men she continued to produce in 
evil times. Ry A. W. Pugin, many 
years a Catholic- minded son of the 
Anglican Charch, and still an affee- 
tionate and loving brother and ser- 
vant of the true sons of England’s 
Church.” “In consequence of the 
religious commotion of the times,” 
continues Mr. Purcell, “* the work, 
by the advice of the author’s eccle- 
siastical superiors, was delayed : he 
was admonished, indeed, not to go 
on with this promised publication 
without a sownd [the italics are the 
writer's own] theological adviser, 
nor before he had cleared up the 
objections and scandal which was 
feared to have resulted from his 
former work on the hierarchy — a 
work so *taken up by the hostile 
papers, and by whom, certainly, it 
was hoped, Pugin could not wish 
to be considered as a friend,” 

Thus, without much grammar, 
the last pathetic project of his 
troubled but mellowing intellect 
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was peremptorily put down by the 
ecclesiastical superiors to whose 
sway in an evil hour this ungovern- 
able and impetuous but generous 
soul had subjected itself. Findin 
out by dire experiment how hard 
and inexorable was that infallible 
mistress whom he now served, his 
beart yearned, not with a second 
change of faith, but with pathetic 
human affection, to that English 
community, not infallible, not per- 
fect, yet reasonable and human, 
which had shown him _ kindness, 
and had not resented his sharp 
words. He acknowledges — for even 
this last project was architectural — 
that it was the English Church 
which had preserved the monu- 
ments of Catholic antiquity ; and 
concludes his many battles against 
her, and viralent attacks on her 
clergy and her principles, as well as his 
own laborious life and many conflicts, 
in the following affecting words :— 


“ Let us then always speak and think 
with grativude of the old bridge that has 
brought us over, aud lend a pious help 
to restore her time- worn piers, wasted 
by the torrents of dissent and infidelity, 
but which God in His mercy, beyond our 
humana understanding, appears yet to 
sustain, and to make it ‘the marvel of 
some of the most zealous men that have 
appeared since the ancient glory of the 
Church in the pious early times, Pax 
omnibus. Amen.” ‘ 

These, Mr. Purcell tells us, “ were 
the last words which Pugin wrote.” 
More pathetic words were never 
spoken by any soldier falling on the 
field. His life had been war from 
beginning to end — sharp, uncom- 
promising conflict ; attacks, often 
virulent, only made tolerable by 
the perfect unhesitating honesty 
and single- mindedness of the hearty 
fighter. But, struck to the heart by 
unkindness and desertion, that last 
and keenest blow of adversity, those 
of his own house lifting up their 
heel against him, the gallant unfor- 
tunate turns wistfully round to see 
a deeper bond of perfectness, a more 
universal catholicity than he had 
dreamed of. He falters his Paz 
omnibus as he falls, defeated, yet . 
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victorious, escaping out of all the 
unthought-of pangs which his pri- 
mitive rade knight-errantry was un- 
prepared to meet. Whether his 
brain gave way under natural pres- 
sure, or whether he was driven mad, 
into Bedlam and the grave, by 
agencies more occult than toil and 
excitement, will probably never be 
known ; and whether known or not, 
is now deeply indifferent to the 
dead soldier. He has his grave .in 
flint-built St. Augustine’s, within 
sound of the stormy Channel, which 
he loved almost as well, no longer 
able to interpose his desperate 
human exertions between perishing 
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sailors on these angry straits and 
the wide grave that gapes for them 
— no longer able to feel the serpent’s 
tooth, the pang of desertion ; and 
somebody has offered unlimited 
money to complete what remains 
unfinished of the Pugin Chauntry. 
It is a fit conclusion to the sad 
strange story. Those who build 
the sepulchres of the prophets whom 
their fathers have slain, may afford 
a little tabernacle-work and dainty 
“ detail ” after his own forlorn heart, 
could he but know it, to this rude but 
loyal medizeval vassal, who gave heart 
and genius, life and fortune, to the 
service of his Church and his Art. 





CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: THE DOCTOR’S FAMILY. 


PART III.— CHAPTER X. 


Wuen Nettie opened the door 
of the sleeping house, with the great 
key she had carried with her in her 
early dreadful expedition, there was 
still nobody stirring in the uncon- 
scious cottage. She paused at the 
door, with the four men behind her 
currying shoulder-high that terrible 
motionless burden. Where was. she 
to lay it? In ber own room, where 
she had not slept that night, little 
Freddy was still sleeping. In an- 
other* was the widow, overcome by 
watching and fretful anxiety. The 
other fatherless creatures lay in the 
little dressing-room. Nowhere but 
in the parlour, from which Fred 
not so very long ago had driven his 
disgusted brother—the only place 
sbe had where Nettie’s own femin- 
ine niceties could find expression, 
and where the accessories of her 
own daily life and work were all 
accumulated. She lingered even at 
that dread moment with a pang of 
natural reluctance to associate that 
little sanctuary with the horror and 
misery of this bringing-home ; but 
when every feeling gave way to the 
pressure of necessity, that super- 
ficial one was not like to resist it. 
Her companions were not aware 


that she had hesitated even for that 
moment. She seemed to them to 
glide softly, steadfastly, without any 
faltering, before them into the little 
silent womanly room, where her 
night’s work. was folded tidily upon 
the table, and her tiny thimble “and 
scissors laid beside it. What a heart- 
rending contrast lay between those 
domestic traces and that dreadful 
muffled figure, covered from the 
light of day with Nettie’s shawl, 
which was now laid down there, 
Nettie did not pause to think of. 
She stood still for a moment, 
gazing at it with a sob of excite- 
ment and agitation swelling into. 
her throat; scarcely grief — perhaps 
that wae not possible— but the in- 
tensest remorseful pity over the lost 
life. The rude fellows beside her 
stood silent, not without a certain 
pang of tenderness and sympathy io 
their half-savage hearts. She took 
her little purse out and emptied it 
of its few silver coins among them. 
They trode softly, but their heavy 
footsteps were heard, notwithstand- 
ing, through all the little house, 
Nettie could already hear the alarm- 
ed stirring up-stairs of the master 
and mistress of the cottage; and, 
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knowing what explanations she must 
give, and all the dreadful business 
before her, made haste to get her 
strange companions away before Mrs. 
Smith came down-stairs. One of 
them, however, as he followed his 
comrades out of the room, from 
some confused instinct of help and 
pity, asked whether he should not 
fetch a doctor? The question struck 
the resolute little girl with a pang 
sharper than this worning’s horror 
had yet given her. Had she per- 
haps neglected the first duty of all, 
the possibility of restoration? She 
went back, without answering him, 
to lift the shawl from that dreadfal 
face, and satisfy herself whether 
she had done that last irremediable 
wrong to Fred. As she met the 
dreadful stare of those dead eyes, 
all the revulsion of feeling which 
comes to the hearts of the living in 
presence of the dead overpowered 
Nettie. She gave a little cry of in- 


articulate momentary anguish. The 
soul of that confuséd and tremn- 
lous outcry was Pardon! pardon! 


What love was ever so true, what 
tenderness so constant and unfail- 
ing, that did not instinctively utter 
that cry when the watched life had 
ended, and pardon could no longer 
come from those sealed lips? Nettie 
had not loved that shamed -and 
ruined man —she had done him the 
offices of affection, and endured and 
sometimes scorned him. She stood 
remorseful by his side in that first 
dread hour, which had changed 
Fred's shabby presence into some- 
‘ thing awfal; and her generous soul 
burst forth in that cry of penitence 
which every human creature owes 
its brother. The tender - hearted 
bargeman who had asked leave to 
fetch a doctor, drew near her with a 
kindred instinct —“ Don’t take on, 
miss — there’s the crowner yet — and 
a deal tolook to,’ said the kind 
rough fellow, who knew Nettie. 
The words recalled her to herself — 
but with the softened feelings of 
the moment a certain longing for 
somebody to stand by her in this 
unlooked - for extremity came over 
the forlorn courageous creature, who 
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never yet, amid all her labours, had 
encountered an emergency like this, 
She laid the shawl reverently back 
over that dead face, and sent a mes. 
sage to the doctor with lips that trem- 
bled in spire of herself. “ Tell him 
what has happened, and say he is to 
come as soon as be can,” said Nettie; 
“ for I do not understand all that hag 
to be done, Tell him I sent you ; and 
now go— please go before they all 
come down stairs.” 

Bat when Nettie turned in again, 
after closing the door, into that 
house so entirely changed in char- 
acter by the solemn inmate who 
had entered it, she was confronted 
by the amazed and troubled appa- 
rition of Mrs. Smith, half - dressed, 
and fall of wonder and indignation. 
A gasping exclamation of ‘‘ Miss!” - 
was all that good woman could 
utter. She had with her own eyes 
perceived some of the “roughs” of 
Carlingford emerging from her re- 
spectable door under Nettie’s grave 
supervision, and yet could not in 
her heart, notwithstanding appear- 
ances, think any harm of Nettie; 
while, at the same time, a hundred 
alarms for the safety of her house- 
hold gods shook her soul. Nettie 
turned towards her steadily, with 
her face pallid and her brilliant eyes 
heavy. ‘Husb,” she said; “ Susan 
knows nothing yet. Let her have 
her rest while she can. Weehave 
been watching for him all night, and 
poor Susan is sleeping, and does not 
know.” 

“ Know what?—what has happen- 
ed?—he’s been and killed himself? 
Ob, miss, don’t you go for to say so!” 
cried Mrs. Smith in natural dismay 
and terror. : 

“No,” cried Nettie with a long 
sigh that relieved her breast, “ not 
so bad as that, thank Heaven ; but 
hush, hush! I cannot go and tell 
Susan just yet—not just yet. Oh, 
give me a moment to get breath! 
For he is dead! I tell you, hush /” 
cried Nettie, seizing the woman's 
hand, and wringing it, in the ex- 
tremity of her terror for rs | 
Susan. “Don’t you understan 
me? She isa widow, and she does 
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not know—ber husband is dead, 
and she does not know. Have you 
no pity for her in your own heart ?” 

“Lord ba’ mercy! but wait till 
I call Smith,” cried the alarmed 
landlady, shrinking, yet eager to 
know the horribly interesting de- 
tails of that tragedy. She ran 
breathless up-stairs on that errand, 
while Nettie went back to the door 
of the parlour, resolutely locked it, 
and took away the key. “ Nobody 
shall go gazing and talking over 
him, and making a wonder of poor 
Fred,” said Nettie to herself, shak- 
ing off from her long eyelashes the 
tear which came out of the com- 
punction of her heart. “ Poor 
Fred!” She sat down on one of 
the chairs of the little hall beside 
that closed door. The children and 
their mother up-stairs still slept un- 
suspicious; and their young guar- 
dian, with a world of thoughts ris- 
ing in ber mind, sat still and pon- 
dered. The past was suddenly cut 
off from the future by this dreadful 
unthought-of event. She had come 
to a dead pause in that life, which 
to every spectator was so strangely 
out of accordance with her youth, 
but which was to herself such sim- 
ple and plain necessity as to permit 
no questioning. She was brought 
suddenly to a standstill at this ter- 
rible moment, and sat turning her 
dauntless little face to the new trial 
before her, pale, but undismayed. 
Nettie did not deceive herself even 
in her thoughts. She saw, with the 
intuitive foresight of a keen ob- 
server, her sister's violent momen- 
tary grief, her indolent acceptance 
of the position after a while, the 
selfish reserve of repining and dis- 
content which Susan would estab- 
lish in the memory of poor Fred: 
she saw how, with fuller certainty 
than ever, because now more natur- 
ally, she herself, her mind, her la- 
borious hands, her little fortune, 
would, belong to the fatherless fa- 
mily. She did not sigh over the pro- 
spect, or falter; but she exercised 
no self-delusion on the subject. 
There was nobody but she to do it 
—nobody but she, in her tender 
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maidenhood, to manage all the vul- 
gar tragical business which must, 
this very day, confirm to’ the know- 
ledge of the little surrounding world 
the event which had happened — no- 
body but herself to tell the tale to 
the widow, to bear all the burdens 
of the time. Nettie did not think 
over these particulars with self-pity, 
or wander over her hard lot. She 
did not imagine herself to have 
chosen this lot at all. There was 
nobody else to do it—tbat was the 
simple secret of her strength. 

Bat.this interval of forlorn re- 
pose was a very brief one. Smith 
came down putting on his coat, and 
looking scared and bewildered; his 
wife, eager, curious, and excited, 
closely following. Nettie rose when 
they approached her to forestall their 
questions. 

“My brother-in-law is dead,” she 
said. “He fell into the canal last 
night and was drowned. I went out 
to look for him, and —and found 
him, poor fellow! Oh don’t cry 
out or make a noise: remember 
Susan does not know! Now, dear 
Mrs. Smith, I know you are kind — 
I know you will not vex me just at 
this moment. I have had him laid 
there till his brother comes. Oh 
don't say it’s dreadful! Do you 
think I cannot see how dreadful it 
is? but we must not think about 
that, only what has to be done. 
When Dr. Edward comes, I will 
wake my sister; but just for this 
moment, oh have patience! I had no 
place to put him except there.” 

“Bat, Lord bless us, he mightn’t 
be clean gone: he might be re- 
covered, poor gentleman! Smith 
can run for Dr. Marjoribanks; he’s 
nearer nor Dr. Rider,” cried the cu- 
rious excited laudlady, with her hand 
upon the locked door. 

Nettie made no answer. She took 
them into the room in solemn si- 
lence, and showed them the stark 
and ghastly figure, for which all 
possibilities had been over in the 
dark midnight waters hours ago. 
The earliest gleam of sunshine 
came shining in at that moment 
through the window which. last 
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night Nettie had opened that Fred 
\ might see the light in it and be 
guided home. It seemed to strike 
like a reproach upon that quick- 
throbbing impatient heart, which 
felt as a sin against the dead its 
own lack of natural grief and affec- 
tion. Sbe went hurriedly to draw 
down the blinds and close out the 
unwelcome light. “Now he is 
gone, nobody shall slight or scorn 
him,” said Nettie to herself, with 
hot tears; and she turned the won- 
dering dismayed couple — already 
awakening out of their first horror 
to thivk of the injary done to their 
house and “ lodgings,” and all the 
notoriety of an inquest — out of the 
room, aud locked the door upon 
the unwilling owners, whom  no- 
thing but her resvlute face pre- 
vented from bursting forth in sel- 
fish but natural lamentations over 
their own secondary share in so dis- 
astrous an event. Nettie sat down 
agaip, a silent little sentinel by the 
closed door, without her shawl, and 
with her tiny chilled feet on the 
cold tiles. Nettie sat silent, too 
much occupied even to ascertain 
the causes of her personal discom- 
fort. She had indeed evough to 
think of; and while her little girl- 
ish figure, so dainty, so light, so 
unlike her fortunes, remained in 
that unusual stillness, ber mind 
and heart were palpitating with 
thoughts — all kinds of thoughts ; 
not only considerations worthy the 
solemnity and horror of the mo- 
ment, but every kind of trivial and 
secondary necessity passed through 
that restless soul, all throbbing 
with life and action, more self-con- 
scious than usual from the fact of 
its outward stillness. A hundred 
rapid conclusions and calculations 
about the funeral, the mourning, 
the change of domestic habits in- 
volved, darted through Nettie’s 
miod. It was a relief to her to 
leap forward into these after-mat- 
ters. The immediate necessity be- 
fore her — the dreadful errand on 
which she must presently go to her 
sister’s bedside — the burst of wail- 
ing and reproachful grief which all 
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alone Nettie would have to enconn- 
ter and subdue, were not to be 


thought of. She bent down her 
little head into her hands, and once 
more shed back that hair which, 
never relieved out of its braids 
through all this long night, began . 
to droop over her pale cheeks; and 
a quick sigh of impatience, of en- 
ergy restrained, of sach powerless 
ness as her courageous capable soul, 
in the very excess of its courage and 
capacity, felt in its approaching 
conflict with the feeble foolish crea- 
ture, who never could be stimulated 
out of her own narrow possibilities, 
burst from Nettie’s breast. But the 
sigh was as much physical as men- 
tal — the long-drawn breath of min- 
gled weariness and 
the instinct to be doing, and the 
exhaustion of long labour and emo- 
tion, blended together. Thus she 
waited while the cold spring morn- 
ing brightened, and Mrs. Smith 
went about her early ‘domestic busi- 
ness, returning often into the little 
back - parlour with the mullioned 
window, of which domestic Gothic 
treatment had made a condemned_ 
cell, to re-express her anxieties and 
horrors. Nettie had an instinctive 
consciousness even of Mrs. Smith's 
grievance. She knew this dismal 
association would ruin “the lodg- 
ings ;’ and as she realised, in the 
restless activity of her thoughts, 
that bond upon her to remain at St, 
Roque’s, felt at the same time a 
longing rise within her to escape and 
flee away. 

All these crowding and * breath- 
less thoughts were a few minutes 
after reduced to absolute momen- 
tary stillness. It was by a step 
outside coming hastily with rapid 
purpose along the silent way. Net- 
tie rose up to meet Edward Rider; 
not as the angry lover still fiercely 
resentful of that rejection, which 
was no rejection, but only a bare 
and simple statement of necessity ; 
not as the suitor of Miss Marjori- 
banks; simply as the only creature 
in the world who could help her, or 
to whom she would delegate any 
portion of her own bard but inevi- 
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table work. She opened the door 
before he had time to knock, and 
held out her hand to him silently, 
quite unawares betraying her recog- 
nition of his step—ber comfort in his 
presence. That meeting flushed the 
doctor’s anxious face with a mingled 
shame and triumph not expressi- 
ble in words, but left Nettie as pale, 
as preoccupied, as much absorbed 
in her thoughts and duties as be- 
fore. 

“ Dr, Edward, I should not have 
sent fur you if I could have done it 
all myself,” said Nettie; “ bat I knew 
you would think it right to be here 
now. And I have Susan and the 
children to look to. . I commit this 
to you.” 

“Do they know?” said the doctor, 
taking the key she gave him, and 
holding fast, with an instinct of com- 

assion almost more strong than 
ove, the little hand which never 
trembled. 

“TI will tell Susan, now that you 
have come—I could not before,” said 
Nettie, with another sigh. ‘“ Poor 
Susan! I was glad to let her sleep.” 

“ But there is no one to think 
whether you sleep or not,” cried 
Edward Rider. ‘ And those eyes 
have watched all night. Nettie, 
Nettie, could not you have sent for 
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me sooner? A word would have 
brought me at any moment.” 

“ You were not wanted till now,” 
said Nettie, not without a touch of 
womanly pride. “I have always 
been able to do my own work, Dr. 
Edward. Bat, now, don’t let us 
quarrel any more,” she said, after 
a pause. “ You were angry once, 
and I don’t wonder. Never mind 
all that, but let us be friends; and 


- don’t let all the people, and stran- 


gers, and men who don’t belong to 
us,” cried Nettie onee more, with 
hot tears in her eyes, “ be hard upon 
poor Fred !” 

The next moment she had van- 
ished up-stairs and left the doctor 
alone, standing in the little cold 
hall with the key in his hand, and 
Mrs. Smith’s troubled countenance 
bebolding him from far. Edward 
Rider paused before he entered 
upon his dismal share of this morn- 
ing’s work. Death itself did not 
suffice to endear Fred Rider to his 
brother. But he stood still, with'a 
certain self-reproach, to withdraw 
his thoughts, if he could, froin Net- 
tie, and to subdue the thrill—the 
most living touch of life—which this 
meeting had stirred within him, be- 
fore he entered that miserable cham- 
ber of death. ; 


OHAPTER XI, 


That dreadful day ebbed over 
slowly —tedious, yet so fall of 
everts and dismal business that it 
looked like a year rather than a 
day. The necessary investigations 
were got through without any 
speciunl call upon Nettie. She 
spent the most of the day up- 
stairs with Susan, whose wild re- 
fusal to believe at first, and sullen 
stupor afterwards, were little dif- 
ferent from the picture which 
Nettie’s imagination had already 
made. The children received the 
news with wondering stares and 
questions. That they did not un- 
derstund it was little, but that they 
scarcely were interested after the 
first movement of curiosity, dis- 

VOL. xo, 


appointed and wounded the impa- 
tient heart, which unconsciously 
chafed at its own total inability to 
convey the feelings natural to such 
a terrible occasion, into any bosom 
but its own. Nettie’s perpetual 
activity bad hitherto saved her 
from this disgust and disappoint- 
ment. She had been bitterly in- 
tolerant by moments of Fred's dis- 
graceful content and  sati- faction 
with his own indulgences, but had 
never paused to fret over what she 
could not help, nor contrast her 
own high youthful honour and 
sense of duty with the dull in- 
sensibility around her. But to-day 
had rapt the heroic little girl into 
a different atmosphere from that 
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she had heen breathing hitherto. 
To-day she was aware that her 
‘work had been so far taken out 
of her hands, and acknowledged in 
her heart that it was best it should 
be so. She heard the heavy feet of 
men coming and going, but was not 
obliged to descend into immediate 
eonflict with all the circumstances 
of so horrible a crisis. It was a 
new sensation to Nettie. A year 
ago, perhaps, she would not have 
relinquished even that dreadfal 
business to any one ;—to-day, the 
thought of having some one else 
who did it for her, and took com- 
fort in relieving her burdened 
hands, fell with singular soothing 
power upon the heart which had 
come to a-knowledge of its own 
weakness in these last tedious 
months; and as Nettie sat up- 
stairs with all the remorseful 
thoughts of nature in her softened 
heart, the impossibility of impress- 
ing her own emotions upon those 
around her struck her with a 
deeper sense of impatience, dis- 
appuintment, and disgust than 
ever before. When she went 
softly into the darkened room 
where Susan lay in her gloomy 
bed, divided between wailings over 
the injuries which poor Fred had 
suffered, the harshness that had 
driven him out of doors, and the 
want of his brother or somebody 
to take care of him, which had 
brought the poor fellow to such 
an end—and complaints of the 
wrong done to herself, the “ want 
of feeling’ shown by her sister, 
the neglect with which she was 
treated, Nettie gazed at the sob- 
bing creature with eyes uneon- 
seiously wondering, yet but half- 
surprised. She knew very well 
befureband that this was how her 
dreadful tidings would be received ; 
yet out of her own softened, awed, 
ecompunctious heart—her pity too 
deep for tears over that lost life-- 
Nettie looked with the unbelief of 
nature at the widuwed woman, the 
creature who had loved him, and 
been his wife—yet who could only 
think of somebody else to be 
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blamed, and of herself injured, at 
that terrible moment when the 
companion of her life was vig 
lently withdrawn from her. And 
to go out of that obstinately dark. 
ened refuge of fretfal sorrow, into 
the room where the blind had 
drawn up the moment her back was 
turned, and where these three tear- 
less children, totally unimpressed 
by the information which they had 
received as a piece of news with 
mingled curiosity and seepticism, 
occupied themselves with their 
usual sports, or listened keenly, 
with sharp remarks, to the sounds 
below, which only the utmost 
stretch of Nettie’s authority could 
keep them from descending to in- 
vestigate, afforded a wonderful re- 
verse to the picture, which startled 
her in her momentary clear-sighted- 
ness. The contrast between her own 
feelings—she who had no bonds of 
natural affection to Fred, and to 
whom he had been, by times, a 
very irksome burden—and theirs, 
who were his very own, and be- 
longed to him, appeared to Nettie 
as no such contrast had ever ap- 
peared before. Her heart alone 
was heavy with regret over the 
ruined man—the now for ever un- 
redeemable life: she only, to whom 
his death was no loss, but even, if 
she could have permitted that cruel 
thought to intervene, a gain and 
relief, recognised with a pang of 
compassion almost as sharp as 
grief, that grievous, miserable fate. 
When, a few minutes after, the 
noise of the children’s play rose 
to an outburst, Nettie flushed into 
& momentary effusion of temper, 
and silenced the heartless imps 
with a voice and leok which they 
dared not venture to resist. Her 
rebuke was, however, interrupted 
by a sudden call from their mother. 
‘* How can you have the heart l= 
Ob, Nettie, Nettie! I knew you 
had no feeling!—you never 
any feeling since you were a baby 
——but how can you speak so to his 
poor children, now that he’s left — 
them on the cold world?” cried 
Susan, sobbing from her bed. If 
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Nettie sprang to her feet in sudden 
heat and disgust, and peremptorily 
closed the doors intervening be- 
tween the children and their 
mother, nobody will much _won- 
der at that movement of impa- 
tience. Perhaps Nettie’s eyes had 
never been so entirely opened to 
the hopeless’ character of the charge 
she had taken upon her, as in the 
temporary seclusion of that day. 

And meanwhile, down-stairs, Ed- 
ward Rider was superintending all 
the arrangements of the time for 
Nettie’s sake. Not because it was 
his brother who lay there, no longer 
a burden to any man; nor because 
natural duty pointed him out as the 
natural guardian of the orpbaned 
family. The doctor, indeed, would 
have done his duty in such a hard 
case, however it had been required of 
him; but the circumstances were dif- 
ferent now: the melancholy bustle, 
the shame, the consciousness that 
everybody knew what manner of 
existence this lest life had been, 
the exposure, the publicity—all that 
would have wrung with a hundred 
sharp wounds a spirit so susceptible 
to public comments—came with 
dulled force upon the doctor’s mind 
to-day. When the people about 
saw the grave and seemly composure 
with which he went about this dis- 
mal business, without those starts 
and flushes of grievous irritation 
and shame which the very mention 
of his brother had once broug!:t upon 
him, they believed, and honoured 
him in the belief, that death had 
awakened the ancient fraternal kind- 
ness in Edward Rider’s heart. But 
it was not fraternal kindness that 
smoothed off the rude edges of that 
burden; it was the consciousness of 
doing Nettie’s work for her, taking 
her place, sparing that creature, over 
whom his heart yearned, the hard- 
est and painfulest business she had 
yet been involved in. We cannot 
take credit for the doctor which he 
did not deserve. He forgave Fred 
when he saw his motionless figure, 
never more to do evil or offend in 
this world, laid in pitiful solitude 
in that room, which still was Net- 
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tie’s room, and which even in death 
he grudged to his brother. But 
Edward’s distinct apprehension of 
right and wrong, and Fred’s deserts 
in this world, were not altered 

that diviner compunction which h 

moved Nettie He forgave, but did 
not forget, nor defend with remorse- 
fal tenderness his brother’s memory. 
Not for Fred’s sake, but Nettie’s, he 
held his place in the troubled cottage, 
amd assumed the position of head of 
the family. Hard certainties of ex- 
perience prevented the doctor’s un- 
imaginative mind from respecting 
here the ideal anguish of sudden 
widowhood and bereavement. This 
was & conclusion noways unnatural 
or surprising for sueh a life as Fred's 
—and Edward knew, with that con- 
temptaous hardness into which in- 
cessant personal contact with the 
world drives most men, that neither 
the wife nor the children were ca- 
pable of deep or permanent feeling. 
“ They will only hang upon her all the 
heavier,” he said to himself, bitterly; 
and for her, with repentant love, Ed- 
ward Rider exerted himself. In all 
the house no heart, but Nettie’s alone, 
acknowledged an ache of pity for 
Fred and his ruined life. ‘ Mrs. 
Rider, to be sure, will feel at first~ 
it’s only natural,” said Mrs, Smith; 
“but there wasn’t nothing else te 
be looked for; and if it were not 
hardhearted to say it, and him lying 
in his coffin, they'll be a deal better 
off without him nor with him. But 
Smith and me, we have ourselves 
to look to, and it’s a terrible blow, 
is this, to a house-as was always 
as respectable as ere a one in Car- 
lingford. The lodgings is ruined! 
The very marks of the if it 
was nothing else!” cried the af- 
flicted landlady, contemplating the. 
seratched tiles in the hall with 
actual tears of vexation and regret, 
But this was the true state of the 
case to every unconcerned * 
Only Nettie, on whom the burden 
had and was yet to fall 
heaviest, felt the eyes which were hot 
and heavy with watching, grow dim 
with tears of unspeakable compas- 
sion. From the falness of her youth 
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and strength—strength so burdened, 
youth so dauntless and dutiful—Net- 
tie gazed with a pity too deep for 
words at the awful spectacle of that 
existence lost. That the lifeless 


thing in the room below could have 
been a man, and yet have come and 
gone so disastrously through the 
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world, was terrible to think of, to 
that living labouring creature, in the 
depth of her own strange toils and 
responsibilities. Her heart ached 
over that wretched, miserable fate, 
Neither toil nor anguish was to be 
compared to the dread loss of a life, 
sustained by that departed soul. 


OHAPTER XII. 


- In a few days all this solemn 
crisis was over, and life went on 
again in its ordinary tame current, 
closing over the dishonoured grave 
where Fred found his rest, hence- 
forward nameless in the world that 
had suffered his existence as a cum- 
berer of the ground for so many 
pen. Had he been the prop of 
is house and the light of their 
eyes, lite would have gone on again 
after that interruption, all the same, 
with a persistency which nothing can 
impair. As it was, the diminished 
household resumed its ordinary 
course of existence, after a very few 
days, with little more than outward 
marks of what bad befallen them. 
It is true that Nettie sat down with 
a repugnance which she scarcely 
could either overcome or conceal, to 
dispense the domestic provisions at 
the table which shortly before had 
borne so dread a burden. But no- 
body thought of that except Nettie ; 
and but for the black dresses and 
Susan’s cap, Fred was as if he had 
never been. - 

About a week after the funeral, 
the doctor went solemnly to visit 
them in one of those lengthening 
spring afternoons. Dr. Rider was 
undeniably nervous and excited 
about this interview. He had been 
at home under pretence of having 
luncheon, but in reality to make a 
solemn toilette, and wind himself 
up to the courage necessary for a 
settlement of affairs. As he dashed 
with agitated haste down Grange 
Lane, he saw Miss Wodehouse and 
her sister Lucy coming from. St. 
Roque’s, where very probably they 
too had been making a visit of con- 
dolence to Nettie; and a little 


nearer that scene of all his cogita- 
tions and troubles appeared, a much 
less welcome sight, Miss Marjeri- 
banks, whom all Carlingford, a 
month ago, had declared Dr. Rider 
to be “paying his addresses” to, 
The guilty doctor took off his hat 
to that stout and sensible wayfarer, 
with a pang of self-disgust whieh 
avenged Nettie. Along the very 
road where that little Titania, eager 
and rapid, had gone upon her 
dauntless way so often, to see that 
comely well-dressed figure, hand- 
some, sprightly, clever—but with 
such a world of bright youth, ten- 
derness, loveliness, everything that 
touches the heart of man, between 
the two! No harm to Miss Mar- 
joribanks; only shame to the doctor, 
who, out of angry love, pique, and 
mortification, to vex Nettie, had 
pretended to transfer the bomage 
due to the fairy princess to that 
handsome and jadicious woman, 
The experiment had failed as en- 
tirely as it deserved to do; and 
here was Edward Rider, ©oming 
back wiser and humbler, content to 
put that question over again, and 
stand once more his chance of what 
his pride had called a rejection, per- 
haps content to make stiil greater 
sacrifices, if the truth were known, 
and to do anything Nettie asked 
him, if Nettie would but conde- 
seend to ask or enter into terms 
at all. 

He drew up before St. Roque’s 
with a dash, which was much ore 
of agitation than display, and, throw- 
ing the reins at the head of his 
little groom, leaped ont like a man 
who did not see where he was going. 
He saw Mr. Wentworth, however, 
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coming out of the church, and turning 
round amazed to look what vehicle 
had come to so sudden a standstill 
there. All the world seemed to be 
on the road to St. Roque’s Oottage 
that spring afternoon. The doctor 
made a surly gesture of recognition 
as he passed the curate, who gazed 
at him in calm astonishment from 
the charch porch. No other intru- 
der appeared between him and the 
Cottage. He hurried along past the 
willow-trees with their drooping 
tassels, surrounded by a certain 
maze of excitement and agitation. 
As he went up to the door, it oc- 
curred to him suddenly how Nettie 
had recognised his step that dread 
moruing of Fred’s death. The 
thonght came like a stimulus and 
encouragement to the doctor. He 
went in with a brighter look, a 
heart more hopeful. She had 
opened the door to him before he 
could knock, held out to him that 
tiny morsel of a hand which labour- 
so hard and constantly, said— 
what did Nettie say? how many 
times had the doctor conned it over 
as he went between his .patients ?— 
“ You were angry once, and, indeed, 
I don’t wonder.” The doctor went 
boldly in under the cordial of these 
simple words. If she did not won- 
der that he was angry once, could 
she think of saying over again that 
same conclusion which had cast 
him into such wrathfal despair? 
He went in to try his fortune a 
second time, secure of his temper 
at least. That could never fail, nor 
sin against Netrie again. 
Edward Rider went in, expec- 
tant somehow, even against his rea- 
son, to find an altered world in that 
house from which Fred had gone. 
He knew better, to be sure, but 
nature beguiled the young man out 
of his wisdom. When he went into 
the parlour his eyes were opened. 
Upon the sofa—that same sofa where 
Fred had lain, all slovenly and mean 
in his idleness, with his pipe, pol- 
luting Netty’s sole retirement—Mrs. 
Fred now lay in her sombre black 
dress, with the white cap circling 
her faded face. She had her white 
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handkerchief in her hand, and was 
carefully arranged upon the sofa, 
with a chair placed near for sym- 
pathisers. At the table, working 
rapidly, as usual, sat Nettie. Some- 
times she tarned a momentary 
glance of mingled curiosity and 
wonder upon her sister. Evidently 
she did not interfere with this de- 
velopment of sorrow. Nettie had 
enough to do besides with her needle- 
work, and to enjoin a moderate 
amount of quietness upon Fredd 
and his little sister, who were build- 
ing wooden bricks into houses and 
castles on the floor by her side. 
When the doctor entered the room 
he saw how it was with instanta- 
neous insight. Mrs. Fred was sit- 
ting in state, in the pomp of woe, to 
receive all the compassionate peo- 
ple who might come to eondole with 
her. Nettie, half impatient, half 
glad that her sister could ‘amase 
herself so, sat in busy toleration, 
putting up with it, carrying on her 
own work through it all—and still, 
as. always, those bonds of her own 
making closed hard and tenacions 
upon the prop of the house. Even 
the chance of speaking with her by 
herself died off into extreme dis- 
tance. Young Rider, who came in 
with the full conviction that anger 
could never more rise in his heart 
against Nettie, grew pale with pas- 
sion, ‘resentment, and impatience, 
before he had been a minute in the 
room. Always the same! Not re- 
lieved out of her bondage—closer 
bound and prisoned than ever! He 
took, with an impatient involantary 
commotion, the chair placed beside 
the sofa, and sat down in it abraptly 
with the briefest salutations. - His 
hopes and anticipations all went 
bitterly back upon his heart. The 
very rustle of Nettie’s arm as she 
spread out that litile black frock 
upon the table, and put on its melan- 
choly trimmiogs, exasperated afresh 
the man who five minates ago did 
not believe it possible that he ever 
could feel an impulse of displeasure 
against her again. 

“{f cannot say that I expected te 
see you, Mr. Edward,” :said Mrs, 





Fred, lifting her handkerchief to 
her eyes; “indeed, when I remem- 
ber the last time you were here, I 
wonder you could think of coming 
near us. But now my poor dear 
Fred is gone, we have nobody to 
protect us—and of course you don’t 
mind how you hurt my feelings. If 
ou bad done your duty to my poor 
ellow when he was living, he might 
never—never——” 

Here Mrs. Fred paused, choked by 
spiteful tears. 

“Dr. Edward, don’t mind what 
Susan says,” said Netty. “ It is very 
kind of you to eome, after every- 
thing—— If you would only tell 
the people not to take any notice, 
but just to let us go on as usual. 
They all want to be kind, you know 
—they keep coming, and asking 
what they can do; and you under- 
stand very well there is nothing to 
do,” said Nettie, with a little pride. 
“We are just as we were before— 
nothing is changed: one does not 
like to be unkind, but nobody needs 
to do anything. We shall get along 
all the same.” 

“So it seems, indeed,” said Dr 

ider, with irrepressible bitterness ; 
“All the same! But, indeed, I came 
specially to ask what my sister-in- 
law meant to do,” continued the 
doctor, bent on one last appeal. 
“ Now that you are left to yourself, 
Mrs. Rider, what do you think of 
doing? Of course you must have 
some plans about the children and 
your future life?” 

Mrs. Fred looked up at him with 
momentary alarm and dismay. She 
did not know what the question 
Meant, but a certain vague terror 
seized her. It seemed to imply 
somehow that she was now to be 
left to her own resources. She gave 
a certain gasp of appeal to “ Net- 
tie!” and took retuge once more 
in her handkerchief. The doctor 
son desperate—he had no mercy in 
im. 

“Nettie! always Nettie!” cried 
the young man. “And is it true, 
Nettie—is it all the same? Are 
you always to go on toiling for the 
miserable comforts of other people ? 
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What is to become of us? Have you 
sokl yourself to this fate?” 

Nettie laid down the little black 
frock out of her laborious hands, 
“You have been up all night, Dr, 
Edward,” she said with a certain 
tenderness, looking at his agitated 
face; “you are tired out and sick 
at the heart, I know it makes 

ou say things you would not say; 

at after all, you know, except 
poor Fred, whom none of you 
think of, everything is the very 
same. I cannot make it different 
—nothing can make it different, 
There is Susan plain enough to be 
seen—and there are the children, 
Sometimes it has come into m 
mind,” said Nettie, “that as I shall 
never be able to afford a very good 
education for the children, it would 
be better to take them out to the 
colony again, where they might get 
on better than here. But it isa 
dreadful long voyage; and we have 
no near friends there, or anywhege 
else: and,” concluded the steadfast 
creature, who had dropped these last 
words from her lips sentence by 
sentence, as if eager to impress upon 
her own mind the arguments against 
that proceeding—“ and,” said Net- 
tie, with wistful pathetic honesty, 
not able to deny the real cause of the 
reluctance altogether, “I don’t seem 
to have the heart for it now.” 

Dr. Rider started up from his 
chair. He went to Nettie’s side 
with a sudden thrill of agitation 
and passion. He clasped the hand 
with which Nettie was smoothing 
out that little frock, and crushed 
the delicate fingers in his ineon- 
siderate grasp. “Nettie! if you 
must carry them always upon hur 
shoulders, cannot we do it together, 
at least?” cried the doctor, carried 
away beyond every boundary of 
sense or prudence. He got down 
on his knees beside the table, not 
kneeling to her, but .only com- 
pelling her  attention—demanding 
to see the answer of her eyes, the 
quiver of her mouth, For that 
moment Nettie’s defences too fell 
before this anlooked-for outburst 
of a love that had forgotten pru- 
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dence. Her mouth quivered, her 
eyes filled. If it were possible—if it 
were only possible!—— They had 
both forgotten the spectators who 

ed with curious eyes, all unaware 
how deeply their own fate was in- 
volved ; and that fate was still trem- 
bling in the breathless interval, when 
a vulgar finger touched those deli- 
eate balances of possibility, and the 
crisis was over, perhaps never to re- 
turn. ; 

“Nettie!” cried Mrs. Fred, “ if 
Edward Rider has no respect for 
me, nor for my poor Fred—my poor, 
dear, injured husband, that helped 
to bring him up, and gave up his 
practice to him, and died, as I might 
say, by his neglect Nettie! how 
ean you be so cruel to your sister? 
How can you go taking his hand, and 
looking as if he were your lover? 
You never had any feeling for me, 
though everybody thinks so much 
of you. And now I know what I 
have to expecf. The moment my 
poor dear Fred’s head is laid in the 
grave—as soon as ever you have me 
in your own hands, and nobody to 
protect me !—oh, my Fred! my Fred! 
—as soon as you are gone, this is 
how they are using your poor helpless 
family !—and soon, soon I shall die 
too, and you will not be encumbered 
with me /” 

Long before this sobbing speech 
was concluded, Dr. Rider had risen 
to his feet, and was pacing through 
the little room with hasty steps 
of disgust and rage, and an agita- 
tion which overwhelmed all hia 
attempts to master it; while Net- 
tie sat supporting her head in her 
hands, pressing her fingers upon 
her hot eyes, beholding that fair 
impossible vision break and dis- 
appear from before her. Nettie’s 
heart groaned within her, and beat 
against the delicate bosom which, 
in its tender weakness, was mighty 
as a giant's. She made no answer 
to her sister’s outsry, nor ‘attempted 
to comfort the hysterical sobbing 
into which Susan fell. Nettie gave 
up the hopeless business without 
being deceived by those selfish ,le- 
monstrations. She was not even 
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fortunate enough to be able to per- 
suade herself into admiring love 
and enthusiasm for those to whom 
necessity obliged her to give up her 
own life. She said nothing; she 
knew the sobs would subside, the 
end would be gained, the insigni- 
ficant soul lapse into comfort, and 
with a sigh of compulsory resigna- 
tion Nettie yielded once more to her 
fate. 

“ Dr. Edward, do not think of me 
any more,” she said, resolutely, 
rising and going out to the door with 
him, in her simplicity and courage. 
“ You see very well it is impossi- 
ble. I know you see it as well as 
I do. if we could be friends as we 
once were, I should be very, very 
glad, but I don’t think it is possible 
jast now. Don’t say anything. We 
both know how it is, and neither 
of us can help it. If we could get 
not to think of each other, that would 
be best,” said Nettie, with another 
sigh; “but in the mean time let 
us say good-bye, and speak of it no 
more.” 

If the doctor did not take his 
dismissal exactly so—if Nettie’s 
identification of her own senti- 
ments with his, did lead 4 
warmer tenderness in that farewell, 
whicli could not be final while such 
a bond united them, it was at least 
with an absolute conviction of 
the impossibility of any closer 
union that they. parted. he: doe- 
tor sprang into his drag, and dashed 
away to his patients, plunging into 
the work which he had somewhat 
neglected during that exciting day. 
He was not without some comfort 
as he went about his business with 
Odre behind him, bat that very com- 
fort. embittered the pang of the 
compulsory submission. To think 
he must leave her there with those 
burdens upon her delicate shoulders 
—to believe her his, yet not his, 
the victim of an unnatural boncage 
—idrove Edward Rider desperate 
as he devoured the way. A hun- 
dred times in an hour he made up 
his mind to hasten back again and 
snatch her forcibly out of that 
thraldom, and yet a bundred times 
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bad to fall back consuming his heart 
with fiery irritation, and chafing at 
all that seemed duty and necessity 
to Nettie. As he was proceeding on 
his troubled way it occurred to him 
to meet—surely everybody in Oar- 
lingford was out of doors this par- 
ticular afternoon!—that prosperous 
wife, Mrs. John Brown, who had 
once been Bessie Obristian. She 
was a very pale apparition now 
to the doctor, engrossed as he was 
with an inflaence much more im- 
perious and enthralling than hers 
had ever been; but the sight of her, 
on this day of all others, was not 
witbout its effect upon Edward 
Rider. Had not she too been bur- 
dened with responsibilities which 
the doctor would not venture to 
take upon his shoulders, but which 
another man, more daring, had 
taken, and rendered bearable? As 
the thought of that possibility occur- 
red to him, a sudden vision of Mrs, 
Fred’s faded figure flashed across hig 
eyes. In the excitement of the mo- 


ment he touched too sharply with his 
whip that horse which had suffered 


the penalty of most of his vagaries 
of ternper and imagination for some 
tiine past. The long-sufering beast 
was aggravated out of patience by 
that unexpected irritation. It was 
all the doctor could do for the next 
ten minutes to keep his seat and 
his command over the exasperated 
animal, whose sudden frenzy ter- 
rified Mrs. Brown, and drove her to 
‘ take refuge in the. nearest shop. 
How little the Carlingford public 
who paused at a respectful distance 
to look on, guessed those emotions 
which moved the doctor as they 
watched him subdaing his rebél- 
lions horse with vigorous arm and 
pespionate looks! Bessie, with a 
ittle palpitation at her heart, could 
not refrain from a passing wonder 
whether the sight of herself had 
anything to do with that sudden 
conflict. Mrs. Brown knew little 
about St. Roque’s Cottage, but had 
heard of Miss Marjoribanks, who 
it was not to be supposed could 
hold a very absolute sway over 
the doctor. Meanwhile Dr. Rider 
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struggled with his, horse with all 
the intensity of determination with. 
which he would have struggled 
against his fate had that been 
practicable. With set teeth and 
eyes that blazed with sudden rage 
and resolution, he subdued the un- 
ruly brute, and forced it to acknow- 
ledge his mastery. When he drove 
the vanquished animal, all quiver- 
ing with pain and passion, on its 
further course, the struggle had 
refreshed his mind a little. Ah, if 
life and adverse fortune could but 
be vanquished so!—but all Edward 
Rider’s resolution and courage died 
into hopeless disgust before the re- 
collection of Mrs. Fred upon that 
sofa. Even with Nettie at one 
hand, that peevish phantom on the 
other, those heartless imps in inso- 
lent possession of the wonderfal 
litthe guardian who would not for- 
sake them, made up a picture which 
made the doctor's heart sick. Not 
Nettie was right. ]t was impos- 
sible. Love, patienee, charity, after 
all, are but human qualities, when 
they have to be held against daily 
disgusts, irritations, and miseries, 
The doctor knew as well as Nettie 
did that he could not bear it. He 
knew even, as perhaps Nettie did 
not know, that her own image 
would suffer from the association; 
and that a man. so faulty and im- 
perfect as himself could not long 
refrain from resenting upon his 
wife the dismal restraints of such & 
burden. With a self-disgust which 
was most cutting of all, Edward 
Rider felt that he should descend 
to that injustiee; and that not even 
Nettie herself would be against 
the effusions of his impatience and 
indignation. All through the course 
of this exciting episode in his life, 
his own foresight and knowledge of 
himself had been torture to the 
doctor, and had brought him, in 
addition to all other trials, silent 
agonies of self-contempt which no- 
body could guess. But he could 
not alter his natare. He went 
through his day’s work very wretched 
and dejected, yet with an ineffable 
touch of secret comfort bebind all, 
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which sometimes would look him in 
the face for a moment like a passing 
sunbeam, yet sometimes seemed to 
exasperate beyond bearing the tanta- 
lising misery of his fate. A more 
agitated, disturbed, passionate, and 
self-consuming man than the doctor 
was not in Carlingford, nor within* 
a hundred miles ; yet it was not per- 
fect wretchedness after all. 

Nettie, on her part, wént back 
to Mrs. Fred in the parlour, after 
she had parted from Edward 
Rider, with feelings somewhat dif- 
ferent from the doctor’s. Perhaps 
she too had indulged a_ certain 
pang of expectation as to what 
might follow after Fred was gone, 
in the new world that should be 
after that change; for Nettie, with 
all her wisdom of experience, was 
still too young not to believe that 
circumstances did change everything 
now and then, even dispositions and 
hearts. But before Dr. Rider knew 
it—before he had even wound up his 
courage to the pitch of asking what 
was not to happen to them—the 
little Australian had made up her 
mind to that which was inevitable. 
The same Susan whose ceaseless dis- 
contents and selfish love had driven 
Nettie across the seas to look for 
Fred, was now reposing on that sofa 
in her widow’s cap, altogether un- 
changed, as helpless and unaban- 
donable, as dependent, as much a 
fool as ever. The superior wretch- 
edness ef Fred’s presence and life 
had partially veiled Susan’s char- 
acter since they came to Carling- 
ford. Now she had the field to 
herself again, and Nettie recognised 
at once the familiar picture. From 
the moment when Susan in her 
mourning came down stairs, Nettie 
acknowledged the weakness of 
circumstances, the pertinacity of 
nature. What could she do ?—she 
gave up the scarcely-formed germ 
of hope that had begun to appear in 
her breast. She made up Ker mind 
silently to what must be. No 
,agonies of-emartyrdom coz!d have 
made Nettie desert her post and 
abandon those helpless souls. They 
could do nothing for themselves, 
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old or young of them ; and who was 
there to do it all? she asked her- 
self, with that perpetual reference 
to necessity which was Nettie’s sole 
process of reasoning on the subject. 
Thus considered, the arguments were 
short and telling, the conclusion un- 
mistakable. Here was this visible 
piece of business—four helpless 
creatures to be supported and pro- 
vided and thrust through life some- 
how—with nobody in the world but 
Nettie to do it; to bring them daily 
bread and hourly tendance, to keep 
them alive, and shelter their help- 
lessness with refuge and protection. 
She drew up her tiny Titania figure, 
and put back her silken flood of 
hair, and stood upright to the fall 
extent of her little stature when 
he recognised* the truth. Nobody 
could share with her that warfare 
which was hard to flesh and blood, 
She stood up to her post all alone, 
and saw how vain any attempt 
wonld be to share it with another, 
There was nothing to be said on 
the subject—no possibility of help. 
She was almost glad when that ih- 
terview, which she foresaw, was over, 
and when Edward had recognised 
as well as herself the necessities of 
the matter. She went back again 
out of the little hall ‘where, for one 
moment and no mofe, the lights of 
youth and love had flushed over 
Nettie, suffusing her paleness with 
rose-blushes. Now it was all over. 
The romance was ended, the hero 
gone, and life had begun anew. 

“T can’t say I ever liked this 
place,” sighed Mrs. Fred, when the 
lamp was lit that evening, and 
Nettie had come down stairs again 
after seeing the children in bed. 
“ It was always dull and dreary to 
me. If we hadn’t been so far out 
of Carlingford, things might have 
been very different. My poor Fred! 
instead of taking care of him, all 
the dangers that ever could be were 
put in the way.” 

This sentence was concluded by 
some weeping, of which, however, 
Nettie did not take any notice. 
Making mourning by lamp-light is 
hard work, as all poor seamstresses 
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know. Nettie had no tears in the 
> og that were fixed intently upon 

little coat which was to com- 
plete Freddy’s outfit; and she did 
not even look up from that urgent 
occupation to deprecate Susan’s 
tears 


“T tell you, Nettie, I never could 
bear this place,” said Mrs, Fred ; “ and 
now, whenever I move, the dreadfal 
thoughts that come into my mind 
are enough to kill me. You always 
were strong from a baby, and of 
course it is not to be expected that 
= can understand what my feel- 
pgs are. And Mrs. Smith is any- 
thing but kind, or indeed civil, 
sometimes; and I don’t think 
I could live through another of 
these cold English winters. I am 
sure I never could keep alive 
throogh another winter, now my 
poor Fred’s gone.” 

* Well?” asked Nettie, with in- 
voluntary harshness in her voice. 

“I didn’t care for myself,” sobbed 
Mrs. Fred, “ bat it’s dreadful to see 
you so unfeeling, and to think what 
would become of his poor children 
if anything were to happen to me. 
I do believe you would marry Ed- 
ward Rider if it were not for me, 
and go and wrong the poor children, 
and leave them destitute. Nobody 
has the feeling for them that a 
mother has; but if I live another 
winter in England, I know I shall 
die.” 

“You have thought of dying a 
great many times,” said Nettie, 
* but it bas never come to anything. 
Never mind that just now. What 
do you want? Do you want me to 
take you back to the colony all 
these thousands of miles: after so 
many expenses as there have been 
already ?—or what is it you want me 
to do?” 

“ You always speak of expenses, 
Nettie: you are very poor-spirited, 
though people think so much of 
you,” said Susan; “and don’t you 
think it is natural I should wish 
to go home, now my poor Fred has 
been taken away from me? And 


you confessed it would be best for 
We know scarcely 


the children. 
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anybody here, and the very sight of 
that E:\ward that was so cruel to my 
poor Fred——” 

“Susan, don’t be a fool,” said 
Nettie ; “‘ you know better in your 
heart. If you will tell me plainly 
what you want, I shall listen to 
‘you ; but if not, I will go up-stairs 
and put away Freddy's things, 
Only one thing I may tell you at 
once; you may leave Carlingford if 
you please, but I shall not: I can- 
not take you back again to have 
you ill all the way, and the children 
threatening to fall overboard twenty 
times a day. I did it once, but I 
will not do it again.” . 

“ You will not?” cried Susan, 
“ Ah, I know what you mean: [ 
know very well what you mean, 
You think Edward Rider——” 

Nettie ruse up and faced her 
sister with a little gasp of resolu- . 
tion which frightened Mrs. Fred, 
“TJ don’t intend to have anything 
said about Edward Rider,” said 
Nettie ; “ he has nothing to do with 
it one way or another. I tell you 
what I told him, that I have not the 
heart to carry you all back again; 
and I cannot effurd it either; and 
if you want anything more, Susan,” 
added the peremptory creature, 
flashing forth into something of her 
old spirit, “I shan’t go—and that 
is surely enough.” 

With which words Nettie went 
off like a little sprite to put away 
Freddy’s coat, newly completed, 
along with the other articles of his 
wardrobe, at which she had been 
working all day. In that momen- 
tary impulse of decision and self- 
will, a few notes of a song came 
unawares from Nettie’s lip, as she 
glanced, light and rapid as a fairy, 
up-stairs. She stopped a minute 
after with a sigh. Were Nettie’s 
singing days over? She had at 
least come at last to find her life 
hard, and to acknowledge that this 
necessity which was laid upon her 
was grievous by times to flesh and 
blood ; Lut not the less for that did 
she arrange Freddy’s little gar- 
ments daiutily in the drawers, and 
pause, before she went down-stairs 
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again, to cover him up in his little 
bed. 
Susan still sat pondering and 
crying over the fire. Her tears 
were a great resource to Mrs. Fred. 
They occupied her when she had 
notbing else to occupy herself with ; 
and when she cast a weeping glance 
‘up from her handkerchief to see 
Nettie draw her chair again to the 
table, and lay down a little pile 
of pinafores and tuckers which 
required supervision, Susan wept 
still more, and said it was well to 
be Nettie, who never was overcome 
by her feelings. Thus the evening 

d dully enough. Just then, 
perhaps, Nettie was not a very con- 
versable companion. Such inter- 
views as that of this ee | linger 
in the heads of the interlocutors, 
and perhaps produce more notable 
effects afterwards than at the mo- 
ment. Nettie was not thinking 
about it. She was simply going 
over it again, finding out the tones 
and meanings which, in the haste 
and excitement of their occurrence, 
did not have their full foree. The 
fulness of detail that lingers about 
such pictures, which are not half 
apprehended till they have been 
gone over again and again, is mar- 
vellous. The pinafores went un- 
consciously through Nettie’s fingers. 
She was scarcely aware of Susan 
crying by the fire. Though it had 
been in some degree a final and 
almost hopeless parting, there was 
comfort behind the cloud to Nettie 
as well as to the doctor. She had 
forgotten all about the discassion 
with which the evening began be- 
fore Susan spoke again. 

“Richard Chatham came home 
with the last mail,” said * Susan, 
making a feeble effort to renew the 
fight. “He sent me a letter last 
week, you know. I daresay he will 
come to see us. Richard Chatham 
from Melbourne, Nettie. I daresay 
he will not stay out of the colony 
- Jong.” 

Nettie, who was lost in her own 
thoughts, made no reply. 

“T daresay,” repeated Mrs. Fred, 
“he will be going out again in a 
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month or two. I do not believe he 
eould bear this dreadful. English 
winter any more than I could, I 
daresay he’d be glad to take care of 
us out—if you should change your 
mind about going, Nettie.” 

Nettie gave her sister a glance of 
resolution and impatience—a swift 
glance upward from her 
enough «to show she marked an 
understood—but stil] did not speak. 

“Richard Chatham was always 
very good-natured: it would be 
such a good thing for us to go 
in the same ship—if you should 
happen to change your mind aboat 
going, Nettie,” said Mrs. Fred, ris- 
ing to retire to her room. “I am 
going to bed to try to get a littl 
sleep. Sach wretched nights as I 
have would kill anybody. I should 
not wonder if Richard Chatham 
came some of these days to see us, 
Poor fellow! he had always a great 
fancy for our family; and it would 
be such a thing for us, Nettie, if 
you should change your mind about 
going, to go in the same ship !” 

With which Parthian shot Mrs. 
Fred made her way up-stairs and re- 
tired from the field. Nettie woke 
with a startled conscionsness out of 
her dreams, to perceive that here 
was the process of iteration begun 
which drives the wisest to do the 
will of fouls. She woke up to it 
for a moment, and, raising her 
drooping head, watched her sister 
make her way with her handker- 
chief in her hand, and the broad 
white bands of her cap streaming 
over her shonlders, to the door. 
Susan stole a glance round before 
she disappeared, to catch the startled 
glance of that resolute little face, 
only half woke up, but wholly de- 
termined. Though Mrs, Fred dared 
not say another word at that mo- 
ment, she disappeared full of the 
conviction that her arrow had told, 
and that the endless persistence 
with which she herself, a woman 
and a fool, was gifted, need only 
be duly exercised to win the day. 
When Susan was gone, that parting 
arrow did guiver for a moment 
Nettie’s heart; but the brave little 
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girl had, for that one night, a pro- 
tection which her sister wist not of. 
After the door closed, Nettie fell 
back once more into that hour of ex- 
istence which expanded and opened 
out the more for every new approach 
which memory made to it. Sweet 
nature, gentle youth, and the Ma- 
gician greater than either, came 


OHAPTER 


It was some months after the 
time of this conversation when a 
man, unlike the usual aspect of man 
in Carlingford, appeared at the inn 
with a carpet-bag, and asked his 
way to St. Roque’s Cottage. Beards 
Were not common in those days: 
nobody grew one in Carlingford 
except Mr. Lake, who, in his joint 
capacity of «portrait-painter and 
drawing-master, represented the er- 
ratic and lawless fullowers of Art to 
the imagination of the respectable 
town. But the stranger who made 
his sudden appearanée at the George 
wore such a forest of hair on the 
lower part of bis burly countenance 
as obliterated all ordinary land- 
marks in that region, and by com- 
gy made Mr. Lake’s dainty 
ittle moustache and etceteras sink 
into utter propriety and _respect- 
ableness. The rest of the figure 
corresponded with this Juxuriant 
feature; the man was large and 
burly, a trifle too stout for a perfect 
athlete, but powerful and vigorous 
almost beyond anything then known 
in Carlingford. It was now sum- 
mer, and warm weather, and the 
dress of the new-comer was as un- 
usual as the other particulars of his 
appearance. In his broad straw- 
hat ahd linen coat he stood cool 
and large in the shady hall of the 
George, with glimpses of white Eng- 
lish linen appearing under his forest 
of beard, and round his brown sun- 
scorched wrists. A very small stretch 
of imagination was necessary to 
thrust pistols into his belt and a 
cutlass into his hand, and reveal him 
as the settler-adventurer of a half- 
savage disturbed country, equally 
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round her in a potent circle and de 
fended Nettie. The woman wag 
better off than the man in this hour 
of their separation, yet union. He 
chafed at the consolation which 
was but visionary; she, perhaps, in 
that visionary, ineffable solacement, 
found a happiness greater than any 
reality could ever give. ; 
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ready to work or to fight, and more 
at home in the shifts and expedients 
of the wilderness than among the 
bonds of civilisation; yet always 
retaining, as English adventurers 
will, certain dainty personal parti- 
culars—such, for instance, as that 
prejudice in favour of clean linen, 
which only the highest civilisation 
can cultivate into perfection. He 
went off down Grange Lane with 
the swing and poise of a Hercules, 
when the admiring waiters direc 
him to the Oottage. Miss Wode- 
house, who was standing at the 
door with Lucy, in the long grey 
cloak and close bonnet lately adopt- 
ed by the sisterhood of mercy, which 
had timidly, under the auspices of 
the perpetual curate, set itself a- 
going at St. Roque’s, looked after 
the salvage man with an instinct of 
gentle curiosity, wondering where 
he was going and where he camé 
from. To tell the truth, that ten- 
der-hearted soul could with more 
comfort to herself have stepped 
down a little on the road to St 
Roque’s, and watched whether that 
extraordinary figure was in search 
of Nettie—a suspicion which imme- 
diately occurred to her—than she 
could set out upon‘ the district- 
visiting, to which Lucy now led her 
forth. But Miss Wodehouse had 
tremulously taken example by the 
late rector, whose abrupt retire- 
ment from the duties for which he 
did not feel himself qualified, the 
good people of Carlingford had . 
scarcely stopped discussing. Miss 
Wodehouse, deeply impressed in 
her gentle mind by the incidents 
of that time, had considered it her 
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duty to reclaim if possible—she who 
had no circle of college dons to 
retire into—her own life from its 
habits of quiet indolence. She con- 
sented to go with Lucy into all the 
charitable affairs of Carlingford. 
She stood silent with a pitying face, 
and believed in all the pretences of 
beggary which Luey saw through 
by natoral insight. But it was no 
more her natural element than the 
long grey cloak was a natural gar- 
ment for that spotless, dove-coloured 
woman. Her eyes turned wistfully 
after the stranger with suppressed 
impulses of gentle curiosity and 
gossip. She knew very well he did 
not belong to Carlingford. Ske 
knew nobody in Grange Lane or the 
neighbourhood to whom he could 
belong. She wanted very mach to 
stop and inquire at the stable-boy 
of the George, their own gardener’s 
son, who and what this new-comer 
was, and turned back to look after 
him before she turned out of George 
Street fullowing Lucy, with lively 
anxiety to know whether he was 
going to St. Roque’s. Perhaps the 
labours of a sisterhood of merey re- 
quire a special organisation even of 
the kind female soul. Miss Wode- 
house, the most tender-bearted of 
human creatures, did not rise to that 
development; and, with a little 
pang of unsatisfied wonder, saw the 
unaccustomed Hercules disappear in 
the distance without being able to 
make out whither he was bunnd. 
Nobody, however, who had been 
privileged to share the advantages 
of Mrs. Fred Rider’s conversation 
for some time back, could be at a loss 
to guess who this messenger from 
the wilderness was. It was Richard 
Chatham come at last—he with 
whose name Nettie had been bored 
and punctured through and through 
from the first day of his introdue- 
tion into Susan’s talk till now. Mrs. 
Fred had used largely in the interval 
that all-potent torture of the “ con- 
tinual dropping;”—used it so per- 
petually as, though without pro- 
ducing any visible effect upon Net- 
tie’s resvlution, to introduce often 
& certain sickness and disgust with 
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everything into that steadfast soul. 
Nor did she content herself with 
her own exertions, but skilfully 
managed to introduce the idea into 
the minds of the children—ready 
as all children are, for change and 
novelty. Nettie had led a hard 
enough life for these three months, 
She could not meet Edward Rider, 
nor he her, with a calm pretence of 
friendship; and Susan, always inso- 
lent and spiteful, and now mistress 
of the position, filled the doctor 
with an amount of angry irritation 
which his longings for Nettie’s so- 
ciety could not quite subdue. That 
perpetual barrier between them dis- 
mayed both. Meetings which al- 
ways ended in pain were best avoid- 
ed, except at those intervals when 
longing love could not, even under 
that penalty, refuse itself the grati- 
fication; but the dismal life which 
was lighted up only by those unfre- 
quent, agitating, ¢xasperating en- 
counters, and which flowed on 
through a hundred petty toilsome 
duties to the fretful accompaniment 
of Sasan’s iterations and the novel 
persecution now carried on by the 
children, was naturally irksome to 
the high-spirited and impatient na- 
ture which, now no longer heart- 
whole or fancy-free, did not find it 
so easy to carry its own way tri- 
umphantly through those heavy 
clogs of helplesfness and __ folly. 
In the days when Miss Wodehouse 
pitied and wondered, Nettie had re- 
quired no sympathy; she hag car- 
ried on her course victorious, more 
entirely conscious of the supreme 
gratification of having her own way, 
than of the utter self-sacrifice which 
she made to Fred and his family. 
Bat now the time predicted by Miss 
Wodehouse had arrived. ettie’s 
own personal happiness had come 
to be at stake, and had been unhbesi- 
tatingly given up. But the know- 
ledge of that renunciation dwelt 
with Nettie. Not all the nataral 
generosity of her mind—not that 
still stronger argument which she 
used so often, the mere necessity 
and inevitableness of the case, could 
blind her eyes to the fact that she 
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had given up her own happiness ; 
and bitter flashes of thought would 
intervene, notwithstanding even the 
self-contempt and reproach with 
which she became aware of them. 
That doubtful complicated matter, 
most hard and difficult of mortal 
problems, pressed hard upon Net- 
ties mind and heart. In former 
days, when she secornfully denied 
it to be self-sacrifice, and laboured 
on, always indomitable, unconscious 
that what she did was anything 
more than the simplest duty and 
necessity, all was well with the 
dauntless, all - enterprising soul ; 
but growing knowledge of her own 
heart, of other hearts, cast dark and 
perplexing shades upon Nettie, as 
upon all other wayfarers in tiese 
complex paths. The effect upon 
her mind was different from the 
effect to be expected according to 
modern sentimental ethics. Nettie 
had never doubted of the true duty, 
the true necessity, of her position, 
till she became conscious of her vast 
sacrifice. Then a hundred doubts 
appalled her. Was she so entirely 
right as she had supposed? Was 
it best to relieve the helpless hands 
of Fred and Susan of their natural 
duties, and bear these burdens for 
them, and disable herself when her 
time came from the nobler natural 
yoke in whieh her full womanly in- 
fluence might have told to an extent 
impossible to it now? These ques- 
tions made Nettie’s head, which 
knew mo fanciful pangs, ache with 
inful thought, and confused her 
t and dimmed her lights when 
she most needed them to burn 
brightly. While, at the very time 
when these doubts assailed her, her 
sister’s repetitions and the rising 
discontent and agitations of the 
children, came in to overclond the 
whole business in a mist of sick 
impatience and disgust, Return to 
Australia ,was never out of Susan’s 
mind, never absent from her perti- 
nacious foolish lips. Little Freddy 
harped upon it all day long, and so 
did his brother and sister. Nettie 
said nothing, but retired with exas- 
perated weariness upon her own 
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thoughts—sometimes thinking, tired 
of the conflict, why not give in 
to them? why not complete the 
offering, and remove once for al} 
into the region of impossibility, 
that contradictory longing for an- 
other life that still stirred by times 
in her heart? She had never given 
expression to this weary inclination 
to make an end of it, which some 
times assailed her fatigued soul; 
bat this was the condition in which 
Richard Chatham’s visit found her, 
when that Bushman, breathing of 
the wilds and the winds, came down 
the quiet suburban road to St 
Rogue’s, and filling the whole little 
parlour with his beard and his pre- 
sence, came stambling into the con- 
fined room, where Mrs. Fred still lay 
on the sofa, and Nettie pursued her 
endless work. 

“Sorry to hear of the poor doe- 
tor’s accident,” said the Australian, 
to whom Fred bore that title. “ But 
he always was a bit of a rover; 
though it’s sad when it comes to 
that. And so you are thinking of 
a return to the old colony? Can't 
do better, J should say—there ain’t 
room in this blessed old country 
for anything but tax-gathérers and 
gossips. I can’t find enough air to 
breathe for my part—and what there 
is, is taxed—leastways the light is, 
which is all the same. Well, Mrs, 
Rider, say the word, mam, and 
Am at-your disposal. I’m not par- 
ticular for a month or two, so as [ 
get home before next summer; and 
if you'll only tell me your time, Pll 
make mine suit, and do the bestI 
can for you all. Miss Nettic’s afraid 
of the voyage, is she? That’s a 
new line for her, I believe. Some- 
thing taken her fancy, in this horrid 
old box of a place, eh? Ha! hal 
but I'll be head-nurse and courier to 
the party, Miss Nettie, if you trast 
yourselves to me.” 

“We don’t mean to go back, 
thank you,” said Nettie. “It is 
only a fancy of Snsan’s. Nobody 
ever dreamt of going back. It is 
much too expensive and troublesome 
to be done so easily. Now we are 
here, we mean to stay.” 
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The Bushman looked a _iittle 
startled, and his lips formed into 
a whistle of astonishment, which 
Nettie’s resolute little face kept 
inaudible. “Taken your fancy very 
much, eb, Miss Nettie!” said the 
jocular savage, who fancied raillery 
of une kind or other the proper 
style of conversation to address to 
a young lady. Nettie gave that 
big hero a flashing sudden glance 
which silenced him. Mr, Ohatham 
once more formed an _ inaudible 
whew! with his lips, and looked 
at Mra. Fred. 

“But your heart inclines te the 
old colony, Miss Susan ?—I beg your 
pardon—didn’t remember what I 
was saying at that moment. Some- 
how you look so much as you used 
to do, barring the cap,” said the Aus- 
tralian, “that one forgets all that 
has happened. You incline to cross 
the seas again, Mrs. Rider, without 
thinking of the expense ?—and very 
sensible too. There never was @ 
place like this blessed old country 
for swallowing up a man’s money. 
You'll save as much in a year in 
the colony as will take you across,” 

“That is what I always say ;— 
but of course my wishes are little 
thought of,” said Mrs. Fred, with a 
sigh ; “of course it’s Nettie we have 
to look to now. If she does not 
choose, to be sure, it does not mat- 
ter what I wish. Ah! if I don’t 
look different, I feel different— 
things are changed now.” 

The Bushman gave a: puzzled 
glance, first at one sister and then 
at the other. It occurred to him 
that Fred had not been .so much of 
a strength and protection to his 
family as this speech implied, and 
that Nettie had been the person 
. whom Mrs. Rider had to “look to” 
even before they left that colony 
for which she now sighed. But 
Mrs. Fred, in her sorrow and her 
white cap, was an interesting figure 
to the eyes which were not much ac- 
customed to look upon womankind. 
He had no doubt hers was a hard 
case. Nettie sat opposite, very busy, 
silent, and resolute, flashing dan- 
gerous sudden glances occasionally 
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at her languid sister and their big 
visitor. It was confusing to meet 
those brilliant impatient wrathful 
eyes; though they were wonder- 
fully bright, they put out the wild 
man of the woods, and made him 
feel uncomfortable. He turned with 
relief to those milder orbs which 
Mrs. Fred buried in her handker- 
chief. Poor little oppressed wo: 
dependent upon that little arbitrary 
sister! The sincerest pity awoke in 
the Bushman’s heart. 

“Well!” he said, good-humour- 
edly, “ I hope you'll come to be of 
one mind when Miss Nettie thinks 
it over again; and you have only 
to drop me a line ta let me know 
when your plans are formed; and it 
will go hard with me, but I'll make 
mine suit them one way or another. 
All that I can do for you in the 
way of outfit or securing your pas- 
sages—or even, if you would allow 
me—_? 

Here the good fellow paused, 
afraid to venture any farther. Net- 


tie looked up in a sudden blaze, and 
transfixed him with her eye. : 
“ We have enough for oe 


we want, thank you,” said Nettie, 
looking through and through his 
guilty benevolent intentions, and 
bringing a flush of confusion to his 
honest cheeks, “When I say I ° 
cannot afford anything, I don’t 
mean to ask anybody’s assistan 
Mr. Chatham. We can do very 

by ourselves. If it came to be best 
for the children—or if Susan keeps 
on wishing it, and gets her own 
way, as she generally does,” said 
Nettie, with heightened — colour, 
dropping her eyes, and going on at 
double speed with her work, “I 
daresay we shall manage it as we 
did before. But that is my con- 
cern. Nobody in the world has 
anything to do with it but me.” 

“Oh, Nettie, dear, you’re givin 
in at last!—do say you'll go! an 
Mr. Obatham promises he'll take 
care of us on the way,” cried Mrs. 
Fred, clasping her hands. They 
were thin hands, and looked deli- 
cate in contrast with her black 
dress, She was very interesting,’ 
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pathetic, and tender to the rough 
eyes of the bushranger. He thought 
that imperative little creature op- 
ewaee with her brilliant glances, 
er small head drooping under those 
heavy braids of hair, her tiny figure 
and rapid fingers, looked like a lit- 
tle cruel sprite oppressing the me- 
lancholy soul. When Nettie rose 
from the table, goaded into sudden 
intolerance by that appeal, the 
climax of the “continual drop- 
ping,” and threw her work indig- 
nantly on the table, and called 
Freddy to come directly, and get 
dressed for his walk, the impres- 
sion made. by her supposed arbi- 
trary and imperious behaviour was 
not diminished. She went out 
disdainful, making no reply, and 
left those two to a private confer- 
ence. Then Mrs. Fred unbosomed 
her bereaved heart to that sym- 
pathetic stranger. She told him 


how different everything was now 
—how hard it was to be dependent 
even on one’s sister—how far other- 
wise things might have been, if 
pooy dear Fred had been more 


prudent: one way or other, all her 
life through, Susan had been an in- 
jared woman. All her desire was 
to take the children back to the 
colony before she died. “If Nettie 
would but yield!” sighed Mrs. Fred 
clasping her hands, 

“Nettie must yield!” cried the 
Bushranger, full of emotion; and 
Susan cried a little and told him 
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how much the poor dear children 
wished it; and knew in her fool’s 
heart that she had driven Nettie 
to the extremest bounds of pa 
tience, and that a little more per 
sistence and iteration would gain 
the day. 

In the mean time Nettie went ont 
with Freddy—the other two being 
at school—and took him across the 
fields for his afternoon walk. The 
little fellow talked of Australia all 
the way, with a childish treache 
and betrayal of her cause whi 
went to Nettie’s heart. She walked 
by lsis side, hearing without listen- 
ing, throbbing all over with secret 
disgust, impatience, and despair, 
She too perceived well enough the 
approaching crisis, She saw that 
once more all ber own resolution 
—the purpose of her heart—would 
be overborne by the hopeless per- 
tinacity of the unconvinceable, un- 
reasoning fool. She did not call 
her sister hard names—she recog- 
nised the quality without giving it 
its appropriate title—and recognised 
also, with a bitterness of resistance, 
yet a sense of the inevitable, not 
to be described, the certain issue of 
the unequal contest. What chance 
had the generous little heart, the 
hasty temper, the quick and viva- 
cious spirit, against that unweary- 
ing, unreasoning pertinacity? Once. 
more she must arise, and go forth 
to the end of the world; and the 
sacrifice must be final now. 
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Ir was a cold night—a hard, clear 
Christmas night. The cold was 
everywhere. It was in the sky, 
clear as it was; it fell in the rays 
of the stars, bright as they were; it 
lay on the crisp frost which covered 
the fields, and in the rags and tat- 
ters of snow which hung from the 
bushes, making them lvok like iced 
scarecrows. It was a cold which 
you would set your teeth against, 
walk at, buffet with, perhaps swear 
at; but it was a cold which would 
not make you bear malice, like an 
east wind or damp sou’-wester. It 
was a cold, too, which, when yield- 
ing to the proper antidotes of warm 
fires and warm rooms, left rather 
a crisp, braced, pleasant feeling 
behind. 

It had it all its own way at the 
Garland Ox. That famed public, 
as it stood with its bare stone walls 
and unlit windows in the open sky, 
sheltered only by an old battered 
yew-tree and a hedge of bluckthorn, 
seemed to offer as yet only a dogged 
resistance. The cold lay in layers 
of snow on the roof, meandered in 
little fret-work and imperfect cob- 
webs along the window-panes, had 
fallen in little heaps on the top of 
the signboard, and even bedabbled 
the figure of the noble animal re- 
presented thereon, giving him the 
appearance of having been snow- 
balled, and taking away altogether 
the vernal and festive character 
which the garland of Lent lilies 
around his neck was supposed to 
impress, The fowls and animals 
had all cowered under the sheds, 
and the path from the village was 
as yet silent and solitary, it being 
too early for the rustics to meet 
the cold for the sake of the cheer 
and revelry within. Inside, too, 
the cold held a sort of neutral 
ground. A single dip flickered on 
the table, showing dimly the out- 
line of the large kitchen, though a 
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row of brass candlesticks on the 
dresser, profusely adorned with 
holly and laurel, promised that by- 
and-by the tapers would glimmer 
fuir. Obristmas eve was only in 
expectation at the Garland Ox. 
The fire was banked up with black 
coal, and the embers beneath glowed 
only fitfully across the sanded floor, 
scarcely connteracting the chill trom 
the frosted windows, though now 
and then shooting forth a light 
which revealed rows of pewters, 
clear and highly burnished, hanging 
from the shelves, and occasionally 
darted into the depths of the bar, 
where casks stood, already tapped; 
and bottles of the vine-ieaf design, 
bearing the labels rum, brandy, 
&c., and dangling nets of lemons, 
gave goodly promise of coming jovi- 
ality. Two individuals sat in the 
chimney - nook. One was mine 
host—just snc!) as a host should be, 
according to the orthodox type, fat, 
ruddy, short-necked, short-legged, 
and wheezy. He had gone through 
the grades of knife-boy and fuot- 
man ere he attained the dignity of 
landlord; and a_ skilful anatomist 
might perhaps have discovered in 
his well-fleshed body the different 
strata belonging to each period. 
The other was a large and appar- 
ently young man, who lay lolling 
on a bench, and was so disguised 
by a loose dress, half-sailor, half- 
navvy, and by a fur-cap drawn well 
over his face, that it was hard to see 
what he was, Between them the 
hostess — sharp, thin, weasel-like— 
bustled up and down, engaged in 
what she called righting the hearth. 
The opinion of the good Surah 
Battle relative to a clear fire and a 
clean hearth is doubtless true and 
orthodox, though the process by 
which these are attained is as cer- 
tainly very disturbing to the do- 
mestic economy. It seemed especi- 
ally so in the present instance, ay 
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the broom in its sweeps invariably 
came in contact with mine host’s 
fat legs, and the poker or tongs, 
or any other implement which re- 
quired removal, took the same diree- 
tion, so that he was obliged to be 
constantly drawing them up or 
hoisting them round, and sat in a 
state of harassing defensive war- 
fare. He found little consolation 
in the stranger, who was silent and 
unsocial, The Garland Ox had made 
many overtures withous effect, and 
he was not a man to force his con- 
versation on any guest. At length 
the stranger began to,smoke, and 
the fragrant fumes of his pipe over- 
caine even the exclusiveness of the 
host, and forced him to break into 
colloquy. 

“ That’s fine baccy of yours, sir.” 

The only reply was an out- 
stretched arm with a bairy pouch 
in it. The Garland Ox accepted 
the proffer, filled and lit his pipe, 
puffed, gurgled, gyrated on his stool, 
choked and puffed again, but at 
each puff he seemed to ubandon the 
attitude of hostile defence, and to 
regard all exterior circumstances, 
including even the eccentric move- 
ments of the broom and the flight 
of missiles, with a most beniznant 
suavity. He was tasting cavendish 
for the first time. 

After a while a loud shuffling of 
feet and hubbub of voices were 
heard in the passage. 

“Here’s the wassailers at last,” 
said mine host, with a loud chuckle; 
“all the royal family, by Jove.” 

“ Royal family! a pretty royal 
family!” said his helpmate, with 
scoron—a set of idle vagabonds all 
them Dibbles; and a pretty mess 
they'll make on my sanded floor with 
their nasty dirty feet.” 

Presently the door opened, and 
in rushed twenty or more rough- 
looking men, some blowing the cold 
from them, some stamping it out 
on the floor, and some thrashing it 
off by beating their aris across their 
chests. Meantime their leader, with 
a dark wooden bow! ander his arm, 
had pranced up playfully to the 
landlord of the Ox, and was shout- 
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ing forth, in a nasal twang, “ Was. 
sail, wassail, a jolly wassail !” 

“TI thought, Kit,” said the Gar- 
land Ox, “that ‘twas agin your 
rules to begin wassail with a dry 
bowl.” 

“Or with a dry lip either,” re- 
plied the wassailer; “so we’ll com. 
mence proceedings with a drop of 
Christmas ale.” 

The hostess was just in her de- 
signation of “vagabonds.” The 
seal of vagabondism was set on the 
whole party. It bore, perbaps, no 
visible sign, and yet was as plain as 
the horn on a rhinoceros. It was 
common to all. There were patri- 
arch Dibbles, middle-aged Dibbles, 
and young Dibbles—large Dibbh 
middle-sized Dibbles, and smal 
Dibbles; yet all bore the same im- 
press of vagabondism, They breath- 
ed it; they walked it; it lurked in 
every look and in every turn of 
their loose, shambling gait; vaga- 
bondism was evidently a nature 
hereditary to the Dibbles. There 
was another trait equally universal 
—that of ugliness. It was not, how- 
ever, the scowling low-browed ugli- 
ness which Jooks out garotte, bar- 
glary, and murder on the world; 
but a grotesque and comic ugliness, 
such as is seen on water-spouts and 
on the lion-heads of fountains, 
This ugliness maintained a general 
likeness throughout, yet had _ its 
flights and fancies, and indulged 
here and there in eccentric touches 
and variations. The Jeading fea- 
ture of the Dibble physiognomy 
was the nose. In some it had the 
mangold-wurzel character—coarsely 
red, warty, and pitted; in some it 
was slightly fined dewn to the beet- 
root standard; in ethers it took 
more after the kidney-potato type; 
bat however much toned down or 
modified, it was always sufficient 
to identify a Dibble. The other 
features were worthy of it. The 
eyes were small and piggy; the 
month large, with loose biubbery 
lips; the bair was of the Jankest 
and the straightest, tallowy, and of 
a whitey-brown colour when not 
grizzled by age. 
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The costume, too, was based on 
general principles, though varied in 
detail. A greatcoat. was the gar- 
ment aimed at; and there were 
specimens exhibited, _ illustrative 
not only of different wardrobes, 
but of different generations. One 
Dibble had an upper benjamin fast- 
ened alternately by bows of tape 
and buttons; another had adapted 
the green plush shooting-jacket of 
a corpulent squire, which still bore 
one of its original mother-of-pearl 
buttons, hanging in unworthy as- 
sociation with others of horn and 
wood, assisted by an occasional pin; 
a third was happy in the posses- 
sion of a braided coat, short-waist- 
ed, long-skirted, after the fashion 
of the Regency; and as this was the 
most diminutive individual of the 
patty, the garment reached from 
his neck to his heels, giving him 
the appearance of a gentleman in 
his dressing-gown who had made a 
hasty toilet. 

An article of apparel still more 
common to all was the comforter. 
It had its variations; sometimes it 
was white with pink ends, some- 


times white with green ends, some- 
times of an honest brown; but a 
comforter enveloped every Dibble 


chin and touched every Dibble 
nese. It was evidently either the 
orthodox costume of a wassailer, or 
a distinctive badge of the race. 

They are vagabonds, all these 
Dibbles. Yet with a vitality not 
unusual to vagabond races, they 
had lived, thrived in their way, and 
spread like the horse-radish, gener- 
ation after generation, in the same 
locality, outlasting and outliving 
old Norman families and good old 
‘Saxon houses, just as the badger 
and fox survived their mammoth 
contemporaries, The Dibbles had 
appeared in the parish register cen- 
tury after century, generally occu- 
pying the same place and_position— 
neither rising nor falling, hovering 
on paaperism, and coquetting with 
peity larceny, and only just. skirt- 
ing the workhouse and bridewell. 

It was this pertinacity in multi- 
plying, and this adherence to place, 
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which had gained them the nick- 
name of the Hagel Family. 

This Royal Family was divided © 
into several branches—there was 
the Unicorn, the Mermaid, the 
Beelzebub, and the Giant; and 
then the Mermaid had an offshoo 
the Pretty Tommy, which ,h 
gained a distinctive appellation in 
consequence of having carried the 
Dibble phrsiornam to the highest 
standard of development. bese 
titles were a tradition —the wnde 
derivatur was lost in obscurity, 

The different houses acknow- 
ledged kinship, and formed a sort 
of oligarchy or union of royal tribes, 
equal and indivisible, as our friends 
across the Channel would say. Some- 
times circumstances would give ‘one 
house a temporary predoiinance, 
but the old unity and equality was 
generally very soon restored, Young 
Kit, a scion of the Unicorns, sei 
with the ambition of becoming a 
landed proprietor, squatted on a 
dreary moor, known only to the 
snipe and the peeweet, built a cob 
cottage, surrounded it with a gar- 
den, then enclosed a field about the 
size of a tablecloth, then added an- 
other and another tablecloth, until 
they had grown a tiny farm, which 
looked like an al fresco café with 
its boxes and compartments, A 
female member too, about the same 
time, had set up in the fish, chow- 
der, and apple-stall line, which gave 
a sort of commercial eclat to the 
house, The Unicorn was now in 
the ascendant, but someway they 
soon lapsed to the old Dibble stan- 
dard, 
Pretty Tommy had his turn. Un- 
der the pressure of a warrant for 
poaching or affiliation, he, had en- 
tered on board a man-of-war, and 
served as a deck-swapper in the 
battle of Algiers. On his return 
he was paraded by his party asa 
hero; and "twas considered doubt- 
ful whether he or Lord Exmouth 
contributed most to the victory. 
After having appeared, however, 
several times in the stucks, and _snf- 
fered other indignities trom. the 
hands of officials, the hero-worship- 
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waned, and he fell back on the usual 
. privileges and dignities of a Dibble. 

. The Beelzebubs had a  distin- 
guished era, when their representa- 
tive man was sexton of the parish 
for several years. 

The Giants enjoyed the Aime 
of possessing the most terrible wite 
in the neighbourhood, 

The Royal Family had also its 
moral characteristics. It was a tra- 
dition and law with them never to 
work except as the alternative of 
starvation; and then the work 

cl cserwas always of a loose, vaga- 

bond kind, such as holding horses 
on fair and market days, lounging 
after sportemen, carrying bills, or 
making brooms. Honest digging 
and delving was an abomination 
to them. Oleanliness and sanitary 
regulations were things also indig- 
nantly repudiated. A Dibble was 
supposed to live and die in utter 
innocence of cold water. Their 
homes were generally pitched amid 
gutters and dunghills; and there 
the young Dibbles squattered and 

mbolled and grew streng in 
} ar han of typhus and boards of 
health. To get a sop from another 
man’s dish, and a sup from another 
man’s cup, was also a royal maxim; 
and there was a certain oiliness of 
tongue and wheedling manner pe- 
culiar to the members of all the 
houses, which was supposed to gain 
them access to larder and wardrobe, 
and be very eff-ctive in procuring 
broken victuals and cast-off rai- 
ment. A certain dry quaint humour, 
too, was known to be rewarded 
often by horns of ale and cider 
when hard-handed labour might go 
athirst. It was whispered, how- 
ever, that the swains who took the 
daughters of the royal race to their 
hearths found that the oily voice 
could be pitched to a different key, 
and the wheedling manner raised 
to the imperiousness of a Zenobia. 

Among other privileges, they 
claimed that of being the heredi- 
tary Wussailers—the only true and 
orthodox ministrants of the jolly 
wassail; Filibusters had time after 
time attacked -these rights, but had 
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always met with signal discomfit- 
ure. The Dibbles I the high. 
priests of wassail. 

With the wassailers had entered 
a thin wiry man, with a pinched, 
snipy face and a keen twinkli 
eye. A stoop in the back and a 
bend in the knees would have given 
the impression of decrepitude to 
those who had not seen him working 
& cover or going across a country, 
He was dressed in a grey freaks 
coat, corduroy breeches and gai 
and wore a_ broad-brimmed hat 
jammed well down over his fore- 
head. There was a bunting-whip 
under his arm, and a pair of couples 
peeped from his pocket. He bore 
about with him a sense of dog— 
he was of dogs, doggy. This was 
Jim Seecombe, in turn’ kennel- 
keeper, whip, huntsman, dog: trainer, 
dog-breeder, dog-doctor—in fact, 
holding any office in the dog ad- 
ministration, and sometimes, like 
the Great Duke, concentrating them 
all in his own person. 

“H:loa, James,” said the Gar- 
land Ox, “be you turned wassailer! 
I thoft none but the Royal Family 
had that privilege.” 

“No, landlord,” replied James, 
“T han’t that honour, but perhaps 
when my old missus goes I may 
prowpose to one of the princesses, 
and shal] then tail in somewhere in 
the chowrusses.” 

**No, James,” said Kit the Uni- 
corn, ‘‘ we doesn’t give or be given 
in marriage so easily. We must see 
the Peditree or the Jenny-Loggy, as 
the passon calls it, of a party before 
we takes un into our family.” 

“A queer Peditree Jim would 
show, I thinks,” said the Beelzebub, . 
who was evidently the bitter spirit 
of the race; “for them does say as 
how old Tom the huntsman found 
un wrapt up in a ’oss-cloth in the 
kennel, and the Squire said such a 
com-by-chance was a real drowit of 
the kennel, and so kept un there.” 

“Well, William,” retorted Jim, 
“a kennel is as good a place to be 
born in as a garret, and good dowgs 
I hould to be better company than 
bad umans.” 
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“Just so,” rejoined Kit; “ but 
we'rn an ould family, Jim, and can’t 
take no com-by-chances—we'rn an 
ould family.” 

“You comed over with the Con- 
queror, I s’pose ; all the ould fami- 
lies comed with him. Old Mrs. 
St. Turnup says to me the other 
day, ‘James,’ says she, ‘them fel- 
lows ought to pay me more respect, 
for the first St. Turnup came over 
with the Ovonqueror, you know.’ 
‘Yes, ma’am,’ says 1; and thinks I 
to myself, what a lot of shoeblacks 
and sich cattle comed over with 
that ’ere Conquerer.” 

“J don’t knows nothing about 
Conquerors,” rejoined Kit, “but 
we'rn an ould family—we haven’t 
knowed many ups and downs—tis 
as we was so we is, I thinks: we 
baven’t changed mach back’ards or 
for’'ards, up’ards or down’ards; 
sometimes we hae a leek to our 
broth and sometimes we han’t; 
sometimes we hae no puddin’ to 
our flesh, sometimes no flesh to 
our puddin’, and sometimes neyther 
one nor t’other; but here we've 
been for years upon years, and here 
we be still.” 

“Increasing and multiplying, 
bless the Lord,” snuffled old Beek. 
zebub, who was a rigid Brianite. 

“And you han’t falled off in the 
breed, nayther,” said Jim, pointing 
to the youngest sciun of the Pretty 
Tommy branch. 

“Ay,” said old Kit, patting 
young Pretty Tommy admiringly 
on the head, “he’s a pretty cheeld, 
and a raal Dibble.” 

There was certainly little doubt 
of the paternity, and no one would 
have questioned his legitimacy. This 
youth, like other rising characters, 
had to contend with the fame of a 
great father. It had always been 
prophesied of him that he never 
could rival that parent in personal 
appearance, but he had falsified all 
the predictions by achieving what 
was allowed to be the ne plus ultra of 
Dibble beauty. All the features were 
in him exaggerated—the lips were 
more blubbery, the nose was turned 
up, the hair was more lank, and 
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whiter, if possible, and hung on his 
head like the thatch of a dishevelled 
beehive. He had evidently, too, 
come in for the fag-end of the stage 
properties, and instead of being 
allotted a great-coat, was attired in @ 
blue dress-coat which came down 
over his hips, the tails hanging aboat 
his heels, Hoe seemed to be very 
much flustered at the public notice 
he had attracted, and resented all 
the attempts to bring him forward 
with pokes of the elbow and abor- 
tive kicks, 

“Ah,” said old Kit, apologeti- 
cally, “tis the first time with un, 
and he is shy before company.” 

“And where be you a-going to 
spend your Ohristmas, Jim?” said 
the Garland Ox to the huntsman. 

“Well, I've been axed to go to 
Tregarrow faarm, and I think one 

might go furder and fare wus.” 

“You're right, Jim,” chimed in 
old Kit, “no better than Tregarrow 

for Christmas cheer, but I thoft you 
was io disgrace there, and that he 
han’t forgive you for being a ’com- 
plice of chuck sheep, as he called it.’ 

“What’s that, Kit?” choked out 
the Ox, chuckling in anticipation of 
a story. 

“Qh, you know, the hounds was 
a-passing through Faarmer Penrice’s 
fields, when one of un, old Black- 
cap, was seed to chuck two sheep, 
The faarmer was in a cruel way, 
and stormed and cussed, and the 
Squire says very quietly, ‘ Will we 
gie un a Halgave trial? we'll 
un first and then try un after’ards, 
So there was a gallows rose, and Jim 
was Jack Ketch, and ould Black- 
cap was left a-hanging. Pursentl 
there was a fine bust, and the om 4 
was going like mad across the 
thirty acres, when the Squire sings 
out, ‘Why, dang it, there’s ould 
Blackcap leading!” and there he 
wos, sartain enough. So the faarmer 
always swore Jim had tied the rope 
loose, or had gun back and cut un 
down.” 

“Ivs the missus favours James,” 
remarked the mate of the Garland Ox, 
“eause of young Maister Tom.” 

“T thoft, marm,” observed old 











Kit, “that the faarmer didn’t ap- 
prove of Maister Tom’s ’sociates, und 
wouldn’t see none of um.” 

“Yes, the faarmer may talk and 
bark, but he loveth in his heart 
anything that young Maister Tom 
liked, though good to know he’ve a 
right to hate ’em al'i—all them idle 
scamping fellows, who go about the 
country leading young men astray 
with their sporting, and their drink- 
ing, and their betting. There was 
youns Harry Rankin—a pretty end 

e come to, a-carrying off young 
Miss Emily, and then leaving her, 
and nearly breaking the poor pas- 
son’s heart. He were anither of 
your favourites, James.” 

**T beg your parding, marm,” re- 
plied Jim, indignantly ; “there were 
a yreat difference ‘twixt he and 
Maister Tom. A good sportsman, 
marm, may be a good man, and a 
man may be a bad un, marm, with- 
out sporting. Men drink, marm, and 
gamble, marm, and run away with 
young girls, marm, who was never 
sportsmen, and never knowed no- 
thing about a oss or a doog. Mais- 
ter Tom was a true man, jist a 
little hot and full-blooded; so he 
and the faarmer quarled, and he tuk 
off to try his luck ; but he'll turn up 
all right yet, marm.” 

“Well, but, James, you were al- 
Ways a-praising that young good- 
for-nothin Rankin.” 

“No, marm; I said he were a 
pretty man in the field, but I never 
tuk to un as I did to Maister Tom. 
I’ve seed un kick his doogs, and 
I’ve seed his osses shake when he 
com’d into the stable, and I’ve said 
to myself, ‘A man wot ill-treats them 
doomb things isn’t the man for me.’ 
I’ve seed un after a hnnt sit down 
a-drinking in the publics with all 
them low fellars, and I never 
‘spects a gentleman wot demeans 
hisself that way. Maister Tom never 
did that—he were another sort, 
The faarmer calls un a_pordigal. 
Pordigal or no pordigal, he’ll show 
hisself a true man yet, and we shall 
seco un at Tregarrow once more, 
hearty as ever, and better p’rhaps 
Jor a little trial, marm.” 
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Jim then took up his can, an 
nodding round to the company, too 
a last sup with “A merry Christmas 
when it comes,” then jammed his 
hat more than ever over his eyes, 
and slouched out. ; 

During the latter part of the con- 
versation the stranger turned once 
or twice on his bench so as to hear 
better without being more seen, 

“ Well, Kit,” said the Ox, “ what's 
your beat to-night ?” 

“Oh, landlord, we shall jist take 
one or two of the gintry in the village 
and then go on to the passonage, and 
finish up, you know, at Tregarrow 
faarm, as there’s nobody at the Hall 
now. The faarmer never will have 
us, you know, till it strike twelve, 
But we must be a-mixing for the 
bowl, so bring the materials, if you 
please, landlord.” 

These were soon forthcoming— 
ale, spice, a slight dash of cognaceand 
roasted apples. All of the Royal 
Family now congregated round the 
bowl], and were busy in compounding 
the wassail.cup. From the variety 
of tastes, and the variety of advice 
given, it was evidently not an e 
matter. If too rag | cooks spoil 
the broth, too many advisers seemed 
more unfavourable still to the happy 
production of the wassail beverage. 
Every adviser, too, was a taster; 
and as every opinion was tested by 
a sip, the bowl soon was at a low 
ebb. The ceremony seemed end- 
less. It was like the old story of 
ladling out a pool with a limpet 
shell which had g hole in the bot- 
tom. Whilst the committee of taste 
were still engaged in controversy 
and trials, the stranger had risen 
from the bench, and, approaching 
old Kit, touched him on the shoul- 
der, and beckoned him into a corner. 
There a very earnest conference took 

lace, and a chink of money might 
have been heard. At last old Ki 
by sundry coughs and hems, an 
becks and nods, summoned the 
other heads of houses together. 
When the conclave was duly form- 
ed, Kit formally opened the de- 
bate. “Now you see, brother 
wassailers, this ‘ere young man is 
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very anxious to join our company 
to-night.” 

“Ts he a Dibble?” said one patri- 
arch. The stranger confessed that 
he was not sprung from that distin- 
guished race. 

“Be he married to @ Dibble?” 
sail another. The stranger also 
disclaimed this honour. 

“No,” said Kit, “he ben’t con- 
nected wi’ us at all, but he’ve be- 
have very handsome [chinking the 
coins in his hand significantly], 
and says he wull pay all the ex- 
penses of the boul. P’rhaps he be 
a young chap belonging to one of 
them chowrus societies, or p’rhaps 
[lowering his voice] he be some 
young gemman out on @ spree.” 

The arguments seemed to con- 
vince the heads of houses, as they 
gave their assent, with the proviso 
that it was not to be considered as 
a precedent, or in any way to dero- 

te from the rights and privileges 
of the Dibbles to be the exclusive 
wassailers. 
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“Now then, comrade,” says Kit, 
“ what shall we call thee?” 

“Oh, anything,” responded the 
stranger; ‘ Sailor Dick, if you like,” 

“Well then, Sailor Dick, come 
along—we must be moving; and be 
that your doog making so bould?” 
pointing to a grey wolfish-looking 
= which lay at the stranger's 
eet. 

“Oh yes, he is mine; but he’s 
very qniet, is old Diogu, and will 
obey orders.” 

The bowl being now satisfactorily 
filled, and young Pretty Tommy as 
the neophyte being charged with 
carrying a can containing materials 
for replenishing it, the whole party 
started forth trolling ont the bur- 
den of their chorus, “ Wassail, was- 
sail, a jolly wassail !” 

As they moved on, a female figure 
started from behind the wall, but 
so silently and so stealthily that it 
might have been a spirit; and none 
saw, none heard her, as she treaded 
quickly in their track. 


CHAPTER II. 


The cold, too, had taken posses- 
sion of the vicarage of St. Maddock, 
fenced in as it was by a quadrangle 
of wall, hedge, and trees, The row 


of poplars in front looked like the . 


white plumes of a hearse in their 
snowy drapery, bat the laurel and 
their kin had made an effort to cast 
it off and assert a Obristmas green- 
ness. The walks were hidden, but 
there were evidences of attempts at 
prettiness in flower-beds and in 
creepers trellissed on the wall and 
over the porch. Neglect, however, 
was apparent everywhere. Shrub- 
beries had become wildernesses— 
laxuriance had grown into rankness 
the training hand was evidently 
absent. The house was of that 
square kind which seemed to have 
been selected as the model of par- 
sonage architecture at that time. 
There was a porch in the middle, 
and a square small sitting-room on 
either side. The style could have 
been invented only with the malig- 


nant intent, that the man who was 
doomed to meet everything that 
was mean and repulsive in his visits 
and daily ministrations, should not 
have the power of refreshing him- 
self by the presence of beauty in 
his own home. We enter one of 
these square parlours; it is perhaps 
sparely farnished, bat the furniture 
had been costly, though dingy now 
rather from neglect than use. There 
was here also a general look of ne- 
glect, a general want of neatness 
and order. Books lay about in 
every direction on the table, on 
chairs, on the hair sofa, and la 

against one another in a degag 

manner on the shelves. There is 
one only ornament—a picture over 
the chimney-piece of a female facd, 
almost angelic in its beauty. 

In a large leathern chair by the 
fire sits Arthur Versturme, vicar. He 
may be middle-aged, but there is a 
worn look, which perhaps makes 
him older. The chest is narrowed 
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and the shoulders stoop—the deli- 
cate finely-cut features are wan and 
shbrunken—-the eyes and _ cheeks 
sunk—the forehead, high and nar- 
row, is clear and smooth, though 
very bare now, and the few silky 
locks which fall over it are fast 
turning grey. There is a shadow 
lying on the fice and on the whole 
man—the shadow of a sorrow; and 
there is an expression which speaks 
of a man who is enduring an afflic- 
tion which he knows to be a chas- 
tisement, and recognises in his trial 
the hand of God. 

On the bearth stand two other 
persons—the one near him is the 
very opposite of himself. It is Guy 
Penrice, Yeoman. He is very fond 
of that title Yeoman—as proud of 
it as any earl-marshal would be of 
his, and as particular in writing 
it after his name as any offshoot 
of nobility could be in prefixing 
Hon. to his, It would have figured 


largely on his visiting-cards, if he 
had descended to such things. It 
always appeared in large firm let- 
ters in public documents and sig- 


natures; was very patent-in all 
the entries in parish registers; 
showed out in vivid paint on all 
his carts, waggons, and carriages; 
and was, in fact, written and posted 
wherever he could do it. It was 
his 
on his life, manners, habits, and 
dress. There were certain things 
which he believed incumbent on a 
yeoman, and he always acted in 
character. He insisted on very pri- 
meval hours for his meals, and 
would always take them in the kit- 
chen or ball, at the same table with 
his servants and farm-labourers. 
For retirement he went to the 
hearth, where a large chair was 
always reserved for him. He had 
always an open house and a table 
spread, so that any wayfarer might 
get his horn of cider and crust of 
bread-and-cheese. Tramps and vaga- 
bonds wouldn’t come for such small 
matters, he used to say, but some 
poor footsore fellow might be glad of 
a rest, and a bellyful to set him on. 
He could rarely be induced to 
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enter the parlour or his dame’s 
bowdayoire, as he called it, and had 
a strong objection to all exclusive 
parties. His idea of sociality was 
best represented in harvest-hom 
and all the regular farm-feasts. [He 
had a mexim, too, that a farmer 
should work with his men, and not 
come now and then to look on like 
a gentleman. Guy Penrice had a 
strong objection to learning, or 
rather to the classics, or Latten, as 
he ealled it, which he believed had 
been the ruin of many a good far- 
mer; and was very dogged, too, in 
recognising improvements, or any 
of the experiments in model farm- 
ing. He didn’t take to newfangled 
ideas, not he; he liked to farm as 
his fathers had done, and he didn’t 
see how Tregarrow could be made to 
yield more than it did. His ideas of 
dress were peculiar, and he plagued 
his dame so much on this subject, 
that, had they lived in these days 
of crinoline, his conduct wou 
have constituted a charge of crue'ty 
and tyranny before Cresswell Cress- 
well, Knight. It was his maxim gen- 
erally that yeomen should keep dis- 
tinct from the gentry, and shouldn’t 
try to ape their fashions and ways. 
He carried this into exaggeration— 
so far, indeed, as to affect the patois 
or dialect of the peasant in his talk. 
A stout, sturdy, large man was 
Guy Penrice. He stood five feet 
ten, by how much across ‘twere 
hard to say. Bloated and corpulent 
he might have been, for good living 
and prosperity had told upon him, 
except that constant exercise and 
exposure had toned down what 
would have been redness to a bright 
healthy brown ruddiness, whole- 
some and pleasant to look at, and 
had hardened his bulk into a robust- 
ness and firmness quite free from 
the offence of obesity. As Gay 
Penrice was dressed now, so was 
he always dressed—morning and 
evening, Sunday and workday, a- 
field and at home, at church and at 
market, at fair or at festival. He 
may have relaxed from the rigour of 
his costume and descended to a des- 
habille in the privacy of his hearth, 
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but no one beyond the privileged 
circle ever knew that he yielded 
such a small point as bis boots even 
to the amenities of life. 

These invariable habiliments were 
a blue coat of the stoutest Saxony, 
very broad in the skirts, and very 
full everywhere; the buttons always 
metal, more or less bright accord- 
ing to the wear; a waistcoat of 
the same pattern; brown corduroy 
breeches, and brown-topped boots. 
There was always a lucid interval 
of shirt betwixt the waistcoat and 
breeches; whether this was to suit 
the convenience or taste of the 
wearer, or whether there was a sort 
of border feud between these gar- 
ments which prevented their meet- 
ing on an amicable footing, was a 
secret of the toilet. The breeches 
and boots were on the same distant 
terms, and had a good neutral ground 
of calf and grey stocking. 

Such was Guy Penrice, Yeoman, 
aman who farmed more acres, and 
represented more cubic inches, than 
any one of bis class in the neigh- 
bourhood. His compeers looked 


upon him as a magnate, and the 
squirearchy as a good type of a good 


class. He was a character even in 
those times. He had many virtues 
and many prejudices, and they were 
so oddly mixed that the virtues ran 
into the prejudices, and the preju- 
dices into the virtues; and when you 
lighted on one, you found yourself 
treading close on the other. The 
virtues, however, had the best of it, 
and a warm heart shed a halo even 
over the prejudices, 

His manliness, independence, hos- 
pitality, and the extent of his farms, 
gained him the name of King of the 
Farmers—a title of which he was 
very proud; and he used to say 
triumphantly, “ Better to be King of 
the Farmers than to come in at the 
tail-end of the squires.” 

He was a character then, he would 
be a curiosity now. Men would 
discuss him—speculate, perhaps lec- 
ture on him. His species jast lived 
into the utilitarian period, and left a 
few skeletons to prove their exist- 
ence, and then passed away, 
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The other visitor was the curate, 
Jones: tall, stout, and ruddy, he 
seemed a disciple of the mnscular 
Christianity. He was, however, 
evidently raw and new—strange es- 
pecially to the life and people amid 
whom he had been cast. As far as 
general sympathies ahd knowledge 
of characteristics went, with his 
Cockney breeding, he might as well 
have been sent on a mission to the 
Ashantees or Caffres. He was, how- 
ever, going manfully and heartfully at 
his work, and was making way. 

Guy Penrice was standing, hav- 
ing received preliminary warning 
from several chairs that they were 
not up to his weight—standing, as 
he always stood, as though he were 
standing up against a stiff wind, a 
wrong, a newfangled idea, or some 
antagonist of that kind. He had 
evidently been enforcing some pro- 
position, and the vicar was answer- 
ing now in a quiet, melancholy tone. 
As he spoke, the shade of his sorrow 
seemed to close and deepen over 
him, 

“No, Penrice, no, my friend, it 
cannot be. ‘Tis kindly meant, but 
I could not join your merrymaking. 
A man so stricken is not fit for the 
house of feasting. I am better alone 
with myself and my sorrow. This, 
too, is the day when my affliction 
fell on me, when she left my hearth— 
she, the daughter of my love and my 
life-long care—and I always keep it 
as a day of humiliation and prayer.” 

“ Well, passon, I am sorry for it. 
The dame would be cruel glad to 
see you at our merrymaking—so 
would Lily, and everybody; and 
*twould do ye good, I think. Merry 
hearts lighten a heavy one, they say, 
and I don’t see no use myself in 
putting one’s skeleton in a cupboard 
—it does good to air ’em sometimes. 
I’ve had my trouble, you know—that 
pordigal Tom going away and leav- 
ing me in my old age, just as he 
was getting such a capital faarmer. 
It broke my heart almost”—(judg- 
ing from the yeoman’s appearance, 
heart-breaking did not seem a very 
wasting disease)—“ but it eases me to 
talk it over sometimes.” 
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“Yes, Penrice, men are differ- 
ently constitutel; it may do you 
good, and doubtless does, to pub- 
lish your wrong, and discuss it, and 
gather sympathies on it, but such 
things would kill me, God knows 
that I do not hide my skeleton, 
but I cannot parade it befure men. 
I place it fairly before me on the 
hearth, and face it manfally, though 
humbly. Ever and anon | look up 
to the angelic face above, and think 
what light and joy she once cast 
on this hearth, and then feel that I 
ought, hard as it is, to bear sub- 
missively the darkness whicli has 
pow been cast upon it. Besides, 
our cases are different. Yours is 
@ trial, but it bears no disgrace. 
Your home is left desolate—mine is 
both desolate and disgraced.” 

“ Well, I-don’t know about dis- 

»”’ mumblel the yeoman, evi- 
dently half-ashamed of his doubt. 
“Who knows what that pordigal 
may be doing in they farrin parts, or 
what ill ways he may be led to?” 

“That's forecasting evil. I don’t 
think your apprehensions are just, 
and I trust the days may be few 
ere | see your hand joined in your 
son’s in happy reconciliation, I 
cannot be with you to-night. I 
must keep solemn tryst here—my 
soul with my God. But perhaps,” 
said he, after a pause, “Jones 
would like to join your merry- 
making; it would be a good op- 
portunity for him to see something 
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of the people among whom he # 
present labours,” 

“Well, Mr. Jones shall be wel- 
come,” replied the yeoman, “ We'j] 
gie un a hearty weleome; but you 
know my rule on wassail night~ 


‘open honase, open doors to high and 


low, rich and poor; we don’t send 
out to the highways and by-ways, 
bat all come who wish to come, aud 
all for that night are alike.” 

“Our mission, my friend,” said 
the vicar, “is to all—high or low, 
without distinction of class; and it 
will do Jones good to see snch a 
gathering—it will give him an in- 
sight into the habits of his flock, 
and perhaps give him also a lesson 
or - how to appeal to their hearts 
and heads,” 

“ Well, then, come along, Mr 
Jones, and we'll show you what we 
calls a jolly wassail.” 

The curate assented noway relue- 
tant, and seemed rather eager in his 
acceptance of the invitation. 

As they left the house the yeoman 
turned and said— 

“No offence, passon—no offence 
at what I have said.” ° 

“ Offence !—from you, too, at 
whose hands I have received so 
many benefits: no, no, my friend; 
God’s blessing rest on you and on 
your hearth this night, and ever.” 

The vicar watched their retreati 
figures for a while, and then tura 
to keep his sad tryst by his own lone 
hearth, 


CHAPTER III, 


It was & common sorrow which 
had stricken Arthur Versturme—a 
very common sorrow—one of the 
commonest which befalls humanity. 
It was a sorrow which had scarred 
hearts and darkened hearths through- 
out all the generations of men. Yet 
this commonness took not from its 
terribleness. It is not catastrophes 
only which erush and deaden. Every 

t sorrow is a catastrophe to him 
on whom it falls. 

When Arthur Versturme arose 
one Christmas morn and found 


that the danghter of his love had 
flown and left his hearth desolate 
and dishonoured, it was as much A 
catastrophe as though a thunder 
bolt had strack, or a lightning flash 
scathed him—as though a flood had 
swept through his house, or an 
earthquake shaken it into rains, 
Oh! he must bear up, and not give 
way so. Had not Lord Highmount 
and poor John Smith suffered the 
same? What was this to him? 
Was his heart to be healed because 
another was sorely smitten? Was 
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his hearth to be brighter because 
another’s was dark and clouded? 
He could not accept such common- 
place consolations, nor could he find 
relief in publishing his grief. He 
could not wear his sackcloth out- 
side, nor could he sit at the corners 
of streets with ashes on his head. 
So the sorrow ate into his life— 
made his bread bitter, took the sa- 
your from his salt, and shaded even 
the pages of nature and mind which 
he had so loved to read. He knew 
this sorrow was a sin, and it was 
only when, standing the smitten be- 
fore the smiter, he could say, “ Lord, 
thy will be done,” that his burden 
grew lighter and his soul less dark. 
Four-and-twenty years before 
Arthur Verstarme hai come to St. 
Maddoc’s as the new vicar, bringing 
with him a young wife, very lovely, 
very graceful, but so delicate and 
fragile that she seemed quite out 
of place in the rough home and 
strange world in which her lot was 
cast. It was, indeed, a strange new 
world to both—new in the ideas, 
habits, and feelings which belonged 
to its life. He had spent much of 
his time at college, and then tra- 
velled as tutor to a young noble- 
man—had returned with him, and 
had met, during his visits at the 
family inansion, a young lady, whose 
beauty and gentleness had at once 
won his heart, and, without much 
thought or consideration for the 
future, bad married her. She was 
a relation—a poor relation, indeed 
—of the noble family, but still had 
been brought up in all the luxury 
and refinement of a lordly home, 
and knew of poverty only as an ab- 
stract thing which she must some 
day encounter. The vicarage of St. 
Maddoe’s was her dowry. Hither 
they had come these two, to live 
and labour among people and 
*things so vungenial, so different 
from all their former experiences 
and associations. It was hard up- 
hill work at first, but they had 
much faith in the foture, much 
love for one another. It was per- 
haps the most difficult position in 
which they could have been placed. 
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The parishioners consisted almost 
entirely of yeomen and sturé@y well- 
to-do farmers, who are always a 
class jealous of condescending, and 
fearful of appearing to court notice 
from those who may claim to be 
above them, and will keep aloof 
from a feeling of sturdy indepen- 
dence, which has, however, often 
the appearance of churlishness or 
discourtesy. There were few rich 
in his congregation, and very few 
se With the rich he might have 
een at home—with the poor he 
might have used conciliation; but 
conciliation with these yeomen 
would have been resented as con- 
descension, and any attempt at so- 
ciability have been. suspected as 
contraband patronage. After a 
time, however, passages of mutual 
kindness and sympathy ‘brought the 
pastor and his flock more together. 
Sick-beds, death-beds, suffering, pas-. 
toral ministrations, made them feel 
more akin. The devotion of the 
vicar, too, in attending on the sick 
poor during a severe typhus, won 
him the championship of Guy Pen- 
rice, and where he led, others were 
sure to follow. The yeoman class 
are very much given to extremes; 
and they were as warm now in their 
friendship, and as earnest in their 
kind offices, as they had before been 
cold and distant. The vicar and 
his family were flooded now with 
hospitalities of every kind. Milk 
and cream came in such quantities 
that he might have set up as retail 
dairyman; and there were ever 
chickens, home-made cakes, honey, 
and fruit, and flowers coming from 
the different farms for the delicate 
lady. Arthur Versturme would 
have been happy enough: he was 
getting well harnessed to his work; 
the magnates of the congregation 
gave him cordial help; the peo 
were beginning to understand him, 
or rather he was beginning to under- 
stand the people better; his home, 
too, wore an aspect of beauty under 
the auspices of the young wife and 
her society; the fireside talks and 
readings, the summer rambles with 
her, gave the all of recreation or re- 
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finement which he cared for. She, 
too, was happy—content, very con- 
tent; never complained, and per- 
haps never felt sensible of com- 
plaint; yet it was evident that, like 
a transplanted exotic, she was un- 
consciously feeling the external in- 
fluences, and pining for native air 
and native life. 

She did not knowingly crave for 
the elegancies and refinements of a 
former time, bat her nature missed 
them: they had become accessories 
of being to her. And so, day after 
day, the strange life and the harsh 
cold climate began to shed a change 
over her—very slow it was, but to 
the practised eye it was also very 
sure; and then a child, a daughter, 
was born unto them, and she would 
fain have lived on in that young 
life; but it was too late. The 
silver cord was too much loosed; 
the spring of life was _ broken. 
For some months she lingered, but 
each day was a stage towards the 
end. She was 


- Wearing awa’ like a snaw-wreath in the 
thaw °— 


melting away gently and softly; 
and one morn—a summer morn— 
her spirit glided away without a 
sign, without a sigh. When the 
sun had risen, Arthur Versturme 
had lost a wife, and the angels had 
gained a sister. A stricken man 
was Arthur Versturme. Sympa- 
thy was poured upon him, but he 
refused to be comforted. Then old 
Guy Penrice said, “ Leave un alone; 
leave un to hisself, and he’ll come 
round quicker, and the dame will 
take the cheild.” So _ they left 
him to himself, and the dame took 
the child under her kindly narture. 
When she thought that the fit time 
for his mourning was over, she 
brought his daughter, and, placing 
her on the hearth betore him, bade 
him rise up and see that there were 
other duties before him. And he 
did rise up, washed, ate bread, was 
comforted, and entered again on the 
path of life, a sadder perhaps, but 
not an unhappy map. 

The child was now all in all to 
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him, and he devoted himself to her 
care and training. Of course he 
made many mistakes, as all theo. 
rists and book-men do when th 
undertake the culture of real flesh 
and blood, mind and passions; yet 
still the young nature grew swee 
beside his own. As years went on, 
and he began to enter on the teach- 
ing, Dame Penrice often, when she 
saw the child grow thin or pale, 
knew that learning was going too 
far, would rush in, seize the young 
Emily, and carry her off to the farm, 
there to undergo the discipline of 
new milk, brown bread, early houra, | 
no lessons, and romps in the hay- 
field. He was the teacher, the 
trainer, but was glad and eager to 
accept the aid offered by the squire’s 
governess in the accomplishments 
and lighter branches. Thus, in 
this triune pupillage, young Emily 
grew up healthy, cheerful, and in- 
telligent, inheriting much of her 
mother’s beauty, though hers was 
less delicate, Jess spiritual—not in- 
heriting the mother's softness, for 
there were often symptoms of 
waywardness and a strong will, 
which would cast a shade over the 
father’s face. She was an on 
child, however, and it was nat 
to expect this; but it would grow 
out of her as the nature developed 
itself. So he comforted himself. 
Just as she had entered on her 
maidenhood, and was standing 


“ Where the brook and river meet 
Womanhood and childhood fleet,” 


the idea seems to fix itself upon 
him that this child was utterly un- 
provided for, and that, should he be 
stricken of God—be carried off by 
one of those virulent fevers amid 
which he was constantly moving— 
she would be left poor and friend- 
less to battle with the world. This 
ideaw grew within him until it be-. 
came a trouble. Ever was he 
bating with himself how this pro- 
vision might be made. Had he 
not gifts—large gifts—God-bestow- 
ed gifts? and might they not now 
be turned to account? Gone 
was a sin not to use them! 
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his thoughts turned to literature; 
but @ short trial soon proved to 
him that his talents and studies 
had not fitted him for popular lite- 
rature, and none other he knew 
woul! be remunerative. A treatise 
on the Greck drama, or the root of 
a Greek verb, would not win a 
dower for the child of his love, 
Then he bethought him of the initi- 
atory work of his life, tutorship. 
Plenty of leisure, plenty of room 
were his, and here too he would be 
at home, working with congenial 
elements; and his spirit lighted up 
at the thought of once more entering 
on the fields of the classics. His par- 
pose, once made known, met with 
eager encouragement; his well- 
known scholarship and character 
made the opportunity too desirable 
to be overlooked. He had soon 
npils enough. Even old yeoman 
Penrice was induced to send his 
boy, “jist,” as he said, “to give 
the passon a lift,/tho’ he misdoubted 
that Latten, and knowed no good 
would ever come of it.” 

These were happy times now with 
Arthur Versturme. His vocation 
was congenial; he felt, too, that his 
talent was not buried in a napkin, 
but brought forth to make other 
talents. The child of his love, too, 
was by his side sharing his studies, 
The days were fair then—fair in- 
deed; for now that the old tastes 
were resumed, be could not resist 
the temptation of bringing the 
young mind on with his, initiating 
it into the beauties whigh had once 
been the charm of his life; and it 
was seen how his eye brightened, 
and what an unction there was in 
his tone, as he read the favourite 
passages to her. She too entered 
into the readings with zest, though 
it was doubtful whether they were 
good or not, as they brought her 
so much into contact with the boy- 
classes, and that gave a mascoline 
and independent tone to her charac- 
ter, which perhaps had much to do 
with the future. 

The chief among the scholars— 
chief in years as well as in promin- 
ence—was young Harry Rankin. He 
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was an orphan, and had jast suc- 
ceeded as heir to an ok! uncle, 
His family stood in that debatable 
ground when it rests with the man . 
himself whether he will rise up 
higher or descend to the lower place. 
This lad was the sort of fellow who 
is always popular. His popularity 
was what the philosophers would 
call nowadays muscular popularity, 
His character had that manly strong 
cast, overlaid with bright, brilliant 
colouring, which always attracts 
those who care nof to seek the 
effects of tints and shades. His 
beauty was of the same manly tone 
—bright eyes, bright colour, rich 
bright hair, a strong but musical 
voice, a figure large and muscular, 
yet elastic, all made up a beauty 
which is sure to please the eye of 
man and woman. He had, too, a 
certain frankness of manner and an 
apparently reckless generosity; and 
when are these things not popular? 
Selfishness will often find this 
frankness and this generosity a 
gool investment, and use them ac- 
cordingly. Whether real or feigned 
they were certainly with him a good 
investment, and brought in fine 
returns in popularity and inflo- 
ence. He had a certain courage 
too, though it was more the cour- 
age which springs from the assur- 
ance of strength and power, than 
that high-bred, high-souled courage 
which is a nature, and depends not 
on muscularity. His abilities, too, 
were fair, and his taste was vivid 
and warm, though perhaps not over- 
refined. He had, above all things, 
the faculty of making the most of 
his gifts, and poor old Tom Pen- 
rice, with all his plock and strength, 
never came in anything more than 
a bad second. Such as he was, he 
exercised a wondrous fascination on 
all around him. *Two only seemed 
proof against it. The vicar and the 
yeoman. The vicar, spite of him- 
self, felt repelled from him, and 
shrank from his attraction as from 
the rattle of a snake. 

The yeoman was more open and 
pronounced in his impressions, 


“He’s faalse, that youngster, de- 
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pend on it-he’s faalse, and there is 
nothing foreright about un.” 

Over none was this fascination 
greater than over Emily. She did 
not conceal her partiality, but would 
always refer to him in her studies, 
keep by him in their walks and 
rambles, sing with him at night, 
and sit beside him in the evenings 
when the vicar, read to them, from 
the English classics, extracts which 
his fine taste had selected. The 
father saw this growing feeling— 
saw it with a vague apprehension 
of evil, and yet knew not how to 
chéck it. Thus the years passed on, 
and the boys were advancing into 
manhood. The guardians of young 
Rankin now recommended that be 
should travel, go forth and see the 
world before entering on his inheri- 
tance. So farewells were to be 
said. No word was spoken—no en- 
gagement made—no troth plighted ; 
and yet Harry and Emily parted 
with the silent understanding of 
lovers. The separation was a relief 
to the vicar, though he saw with re- 
gret that the influence of the lover 
seemed not to wane with absence. 

The time for his return came; he 
was of age; was to take possession ; 
and the event was to be celebrated 
with great eclat. Many thought him 
improved, others declared that he 
had been only vulgarised and made 
more knowing by his contact with 
the world. Emily would see nought 
but increased attraction in her lover. 
The intimacy between them was re- 
newed with all or perhaps more of 
the old warmth, and at last the 
vicar, wrought upon by their impor- 
tunity aud by his tenderness for his 
child, relactantly consented to their 
 betrothal. So things stood. Young 
Harry now started forth into life 
with a great dash, playing the part 
of the young heir, though perbaps 
not going beyond what might be 
allowed to young blood and strong 
healtlfal impulses, After a while, 
however, it was seen that the gentle- 
men and the better class of his asso- 
ciates began to keep aloof, repelled 
by his braggart manner and osten- 
tatious style of life. Still he was a 
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popular man, kept a liberal estab. 
lishment, set up tandem and hounds, 
and startled the neighbourhood by 
his daring driving, feats of horseman. 
ship, and profuse hospitality. Then 
rumours floated about the midnight 
riot and excess at Lawton House, 
The vicar remonstrated ; his remon- 
strance was met with respect—defer- 
ence. A change was promised, and 
a change was made, There was 
more decorum at Lawton, and no 
more stories of riots were heard. To 
be sure Rankin was often absent for 
days together, and it was whispered 
that he then carried on his orgies in 
a distant town. This, however, was 
surmise, and the vicar was too 
guileless to suspect such things. The 
year of probation which he had in- 
sisted upon was drawing to its close, 
and his heart grew sorrowful as he 
saw months melting into weeks, 
The day was now very near, when 
one afternoon Artliur Versturme 
was summoned to+ attend a young 
girl in the village who was dying, 
and there by that death-bed the 
name of Harry Rankin fell on his 
ear with such a revelation of false- 
hood, treachery, and betrayal, as 
curdled his blood, and made his soul 
shrink within him, As he left that 
death-scene, his anger was still hot, 
though softened by thanksgiving at 
his own escape. 

“ And this man was to have been 
my daughter’s husband! thank God 
for the deliverance—thank God,” he 
uttered again and again, as he wend- 
ed his way homewards. He had 
reached hi§ gate, and there, stand- 
ing by the open window, with his 
arm around his daughter’s waist and 
his hand playing with her curls, 
was he, the liar, the traitor, , the 
seducer. His wrath was again kin- 
dled at the sight. He stepped forth, 
and there and then denounced him 
with a vehemence and an_indig- 
nation which cowed even Emily. 
Her lover cowered beneath his 
words, and slank, without protest 
or vindication, over the threshold 
which he had. been forbidden again 
to cross, 

When the first agitation was over 
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the vicar sought by every means, 
by reasoning and by tenderness, to 
soften the blow to Emily. She seem- 
ed to bear it with a passive and 
rather sullen resignation. She nei- 
ther accepted nor rejected the con- 
solations offered. Months even had 
passed, and no symptoms of com- 
munication betwixt them were seen ; 
so the vicar thought fondly that in 
time all would be well. A fearful 
contraciction met him on the Christ- 
mas morn. 

He came down expecting to re- 
ceive his Christmas greeting, and 
give his Christmas blessing. There 
was no greeting for him, and in- 
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stead of blessing was a curse. He 
came down to find his hearth deso- 
late, and darkened by the spot of 
shame. 

The child of his love had left her 
home, and fled without word or line 
—none knew wliither—all, however, 
guessed with whom. Rankin disap- 
peared at the same time, and it was 
known that for some time he had been 
realising his property and preparing 
for flight. 

This was Arthur Versturme’s sor- 
row—it was a common sorrow. — It 
was an old story, yet terribly new to 
those who had to act the old parts 
in it. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ And that was how Tom and I 
comed to quarl,” said old yeoman. 
Penrice, who had been telling the 
story in his own circumlocutory way 
to his companion, and had now 
brought down the narrative to his 
own wrongs. 

“Your son did not assist in the 
abduction, surely ?” said the curate. 

“No, no,” replied the yeoman, 
vehemently; “ he was too honest for 
that, was Tom. If he had done such 
a thing, I wud have disinherited un 
then and there, if there hadn’t been 
another creature of the name of 
Penrice on the face of the arth. He 
was too honourable for that, was 
Tom. No, ’twas ail along of that 
’ere Harry Rankin. That fellow had 
such power over un that he could 
wheedle un into anything, and 
slock un anywhere; and they wus 
allays a-coosing abont the country, 
hunting and shooting and badger- 
baiting, and all kinds of sport and 
frolic. Tom, to be sure, didn’t join 
in any of the racketing, and riot- 
ing, and chorowsing. He hadn't 
no turn for that, But he was 
a-getting oncommon onsettled and. 
onsteady ; and there wus many an 
ill-word spoke betwixt us then. In 
couse things got worse. He said I 
was al’ays a-nagging at un, and I 
said he wus al’ays a-aggravating 
me by his doings. I was very on- 


happy, and so was Tom. Bunt he 
wus cruel, wilfil, and wouldn’t gie 
up that Rankin, and I was so 
angered by the goings-on that I 
couldn’t bear the sight ov un, and 
wouldn’t allow un a-nist my doors, 
So hot blood got ill blood, and Tom 
and me never meet but to quarl. 
And then come that elopement and 
throwed all the fat in th’ fire. I 
couldn't help a-taunting un wi’ his 
friend, and he was ashamed to up- 
heuld un any longer, and so used to 
get cruel vexed with hisself, and al- 
most wild wi’ me. 

“ At last he comed up to me one 
day, in his manly, foreright way, 
and says, ‘ Father,’ says he, ‘ we’rn 
going on in a very bad way, and no 
good ’ill come of it. I shall be drove 
to do something desperate, or take 
to bad cvurses, and then we shall 
repent it all our lives. So I've 
been thinking, fayther, that we had 
better part fora bit. I’m of age, 
and can take up that money old 
granfaar left me, and go out to see 
something of the world, and when 
I come back, things will have been 
forgotten, and we shall go on as 
hearty as we used to. So, give me 
your blessing, fayther, and I'll go.’ 
‘ No,’ says I, for i was awful cussed 
in heart that day, ‘I won't give no 
blessing to any pordigal who goeth 
from his fayther's house to spend 
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his substance in riotous living.’ 
‘ There will be no rioting,” says he; 
*so shake hands then, and Jet us part 
friends.’ So we shook hands and 
parted; but I didn’t think he was 
meaning it really. However, he 
wasn’t ut breakfast next morning, but 
I wus too proud to ask for un; and 
he didn’t come to dinner, and I saw 
the dame’s eyes wus red, and then I 
knowed he was gone. Many a night 
have I wished that I had gived un the 
blessing.” 

“ And have you not heard from him 
since?” said the curate. 

“Oh, yes, we heard from un, or ov 
un. He went to ’Stralia,—they all 
goes there; and had took to sheep- 
farming, and was doing brave, and 
bad a very fine prospect. But who 
knows in that outlandish place what 
may come? He may go the bad any 
day, or catch the fever, or be murder- 
ed by them blackamoor fellows, and I 
shal! be left in my old age without 
chick or chield.” 

“ Not childless, surely,” said the 
curate; “I saw a young lady in your 
pew who I thought was your daugh- 
ter.” 

“* No, no,” said the yeoman, witha 
chuckle, “ that wus Lily, as we call 
her. She don’t belong to our breed, 
and don’t favour our people a bit, do 
she ?” 

The curate thought, as he called 
up the memory of the sweet delicute 
face which had made him read the 
wrong lesson and stammer in his 
text, and then looked down on the 
hard, rough countenance of the 
old yeoman, “that kinship would 
scarcely be established by a family 
likenexs. 

“ No, she was a com-by-chance— 
a godsend, my dame says. I call 
her my legacy—a pretty legacy, 
wosn’t it?” 

The curate thought that one might 
have worse bequests made him. 

“Tis a curious story how we com 
by her; my dame says that I tell it 
to everybody.” 

The curate suggested that there 
was no reason wh he should be an 
exception. 

“It wos the romance of my life,” 
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continued the yeoman. “ The pas 
son used to say that every life hada 
bit of romance some time or other 
—his was a dark bit, poor dear!” 

“ Yours,” remarked the cura 
“ seems to have brought happier con- 
sequences,” 

“Yes, mine have done me good— 
have made life more pleasant and 
more lightsome like. The legacy 
have sartainly give a sort of colour 
and a movement to it. But for her, 
T should have gone on in the regular 
faarmer way, sowing and reaping, and 
garnering, toiling, and eating, and 
sleeping; but she have took us out of 
that, and made us shake hands with 
the world outside the church town. 
Tis a good long story too, and I 
al’ays like to begin at the beginning, 
and go right through ; but ’tis a brave 
step to the faarm yet—so this is my 
romance. 

“ Aboot the time I was married, 
and fust comed into the faarm, there 
was a yuung fellow called George 
Carthew, who used to come and go 
at the Hall. He was a nepliy or 
ward of the squire’s, as fine-hearted 
and merry a lad as ever I seed—with 
sich a spirit, too, as gay as a lark, 
I was a sinartish chap then, and on- 
common fond of sporting, though I 
was never such a good sportsman as 
that pordiga! Tom. Well, George 
used to come over to the faarm for 
the pathridge-shooting, and took 
wonderful to me; and if the squire’s 
family wos away, he wud come and 
spend his holidays with me; and 
how he did enjoy hisself, and how 
he wad work at har'est, and how 
he wud sing and dance with the 
maidens at har’est-home! We wos 
cruel fond ov un, the dame espe- 
cially, and he was al’ays oncommon 
welcome at Tregarrow. After a year 
or two he went to larn to be a 
lawyer or councillor at a place they 
call the Temple, but used still com 
now and then to get a breath of the 
country, and blow the smell of the 
Thames out ov his nostrils, as he 
said. 

“ One day, when ’twos wet, I took 
it into my head to look over my 
deeds and papers, and thoft that 
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there was something wrong about 
one ov ’em. This made me very on- 
easy, and I cudn’t get it off my mind ; 
80 i says to the dame that I shud go 
toa lawyer. ‘ Well,’ the dame says 
—says she, ‘if you go to the lawyers, 
twill cost a purty passal of money, 
and there’ll be no satisfaction’ after 
all; why don’t ye write to Master 
George about it?—and so I did, 
and he writes back, ‘Come up to 
me, old boy, and bring your papers.’ 
So, after some thought, up I goes, 
for twas a brave step to Lunoun, 
and I felt oncommon tired and 
strange-like when I got there. But 
I sets off at once for the Temple, 
and there I found un in his cham- 
bers, as he called it, awaiting break- 
fast for me. He was hearty as ever, 
and there was two or three friends 
with un, as free and hearty as his- 
self; for they comed up at once, and 
shook hands, and called me old fel- 
low. Arter breakfast, George says, 
‘Now, then, old Guy, for business, 
and I must take you and your papers 
to our great conveyancing-man.’ So 
off we went, and I wos ’specting to 
be showed into some fine place sare, 
and was quite throwed back to find 
us in a little dark dingy room, so 
close and stuffling that I could hardly 
breathe. There was a dingy, shabby 
old gentleman, too, sitting in a 
shabby chair, with a heap of papers 
afore un on the table. ‘This, sir,’ 
said George, a-going up to un, ‘is 
my friend that [ spoke about, with 
the title-deeds,’ ‘Ah,’ says he, 
putting the glass to his eye, ‘a cha- 
racter, eh! Ganus rustycus!’ I 
never knowed what he meant, for I 
was never supposed to be a ganius 
in any way. However, as he looked 
up 1 saw that twas Sergeant Thun- 
derston, the great councillor at our 
’sizes. ‘How be, sir?’ says I; ‘you 
don’t know me, but I wos foreman 
of the jury in the great Trevean 
mine case. Lor’, how you did a 
turn and twist us which way you 
liked then! I wos never easy in my 
conscience quite about that verdict 
since.’ ‘ Ah,’ says he, smiling in a 
gashly sort of way, ‘as I made a 
hole in your conscience then, I must 
_ VOL, xe, 
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try and mend all the holes in your 
deeds now in return.’ §So then he 
nodded to us, and out we goes, 
George telling me that I made a 
capital hit about the verdict. 

“ Well, I stayed three or four days 
with un, and we saw all the lions, 
and had a very jolly time; but I thoft 
I must be going back to the old 
dame and the faarm ; so George gives 
me the. deeds, and says, ‘There, old 
boy, ’twould be as hard to find a 
speck of dust in the missus’s milk- 
pans as @ flaw in these.’ So I says, 
‘George, if ever you wants a friend, 
you knows where to find un; one 
good turn deserves another.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
says he, ‘I may want one, God 
knows, bad enough some day, and 
I'll claim your promise, old Guy,’ 
So we parted. 

“ Twas a bravish long time afore 
we saw un again; when, one after- 
noon, as the missus was a-knitting, 
and I a-smoking my after-dinner 
pipe, in he walks, a-leading by the 
hand what I thoft was a chield at 
first, until he says, ‘Here, old Gay, 
I’ve brought my little wife to see 
you ;’ and she was little, sure. Such 
a tiny thing, but with such a sweet 
purty face, with long fair curls fall- 
ing over it. Ste was shy at first, 
but soon got at home with the mis- 
sus, and smiled and larfed so party 
like, *twas quite a treat to look upon 
her. ‘Now,’ says George, ‘if you 
can give this giantess of mine house- 
room, I will leave her with you. I 
brought the little woman to the 
Hall to get a few roses in her pale 
cheek from the country air, but the 
squire and all his belongings are off 
for the Continent to-morrow; so I 
came to see if you could take the 
little mumper in.’ In coose we was 
agreeable enough, and so she stayed 
wi’ us, I thoft at first that she 
wud be too delicate fur our coose 
living and rough ways, but in a 
little bit she got used to ’em, and 
was then as happy and merry as a 
bird. The dame fitted up a little 
chamber in the turret for her. We 
used to call it the Owletry, ‘cause 
two old white owls had took up 
their quarters in the thatch above; 
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but they had multiplied so, that I 
was obligated to make ‘em immi- 
grate to the barn. Well, this cham- 
ber was made all white and tidy 
and purty, and she was put there. 
Arterwards we al’ays called it the 
Dove’s Nest. The dame, too, thoft 
our fare was too coose for her, and 
wanted to coodle her with her kick- 
shaws, and pomps, and vanities, as I 
call’em. But she took to the brown 
bread and the milk quite hearty, 
and the roast beef, and sometimes 
even a bit of straiky bacon and 
greens. But milk was her parti- 
cular fancy. Lor’-a-massy, how she 
wud drink the milk and cream! She 
al’ays bad her mouth in the milk- 
pan a’most, and I used to say she 
was like the caalves, and had al’ays 
a white spot of milk on her nose. 
So she growed quite blooming and 
hearty, and so frolicsome. She was 
al’ays coosing about the house or 
garden. The dame said she would 
com shooting in like the sunshine, 
dance around one, and then shoot 
out again. You could hear her, too, 
all over the place, singing like a bird, 
and larfing; Lor’-a-massy, what a 
larf it was!—the purtiest moosic I 
ever heard.” 

The curate muttered beneath his 
breath— 

“Through the very heart it thrilleth, 

’ When from erimson-threaded lips 
Silver-treble laughter trilleth.” 

“ Just so,” said old Penrice, “that 
was just the very way it was with 
us. So we felt cruel grieved when 
George comed to take her away; 
and when she was gone, the place 
seemed duller and darker, and I 
said to the dame that I thoft the 
autumn weather had shut in very 
early. 

“We never saw them again. 
Soon arter Georgey got a fine place 
in Ingy, and took the little woman 
out with un. We had one letter 
from ’em there, but ’twere wrote so 
close, and so cut and smoked, that 
we cudn’t make much ov it. There 
was a box too comed from Lunnun, 
with a drinking-cup made out of 
buffalo’s horn for me, and some 
cheny and knick-knacks for the 
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dame, and bow and arrows for Tom, 
And now com my bit of romance, 
One market-day the Boots comes up 
and says that a gentleman wants 
te speak to me in the inn. So up 
I goes; and there wos a stiff, prim 
man in rusty black, and there was 
a little maid a-lying half asleep on 
the sofy. ‘Mr. Penrice, I believe’ 
says he. ‘* Yeoman Penrice,’ sy | 
‘at your service.” ‘The same, 

suppose,” he saith. ‘I have to de- 
liver to you a charge and a letter 
from your late friend George Oar- 
thew.’ ‘My late friend; why, sure, 


George ben’t dead?’ The grim man 
nodded. ‘And his little wife? 
‘Dead too,’ he says. I never had 


such a turn in my life; my heart 
went quite cold, and my limbs went 
all of a tremble. I was never good 
at crying, but I cud have cried right 
out like a woman then, except for 
the grim man. ‘ Perhaps, Mr. Pen- 
rice,’ says he, ‘you had better read 
this letter.” ’*Twas from George, 
very short, but I knows it by heart. 
It went thus— 7 

“*Dear op Guy,—I am dying, 
and the dear little woman is gone 
before me. We leave one little 
orphan girl, without a friend in the 
world. Will you give her a shelter 
and bread? I know old Gay will 
do this for the sake of old “aul 
and this quiets my last hours. 
bless you, dear old boy.—Yours, 

‘Gzorce OarTHew.’ 


And then there was a PSI 
send with the child the only thing 
I have of any value.’ 

“«Ts this the little maid then? 
says I, going up to her, and taking 
her on my lap; ‘and will she com 
and live with the old faarmer?’ She 
put her little arms round my neck, 
and looked up, just like her mother. 
‘Do you accept the trust then?’ 
says the grim man. ‘In coose I 
do,’ says I. ‘Where should George’s 
orfling find a home ’cept under my 
roof-tree?? ‘And you agree to 
keep her until claimed by her 
friends?’ ‘Yes,’ says I; ‘and I 
hope "twill be long enough afore 
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that time com.’ ‘It is my duty, 
then, to give you this also,’ he says, 
giving me a box, with something in 
it, tho’ I didn’t take much note of 
it, ‘and p’rhaps you will sign this 
paper” I thoft it oncommon queer 
to sign for the little maid, as tho’ 
she’d been a head of cattle or a 
pack of wool, bat I did—and I was 
oncommon glad when the grim man 
refused to go back to Tregarrow. 
So when the little maid had took 
somewhat to eat, I orders a po-shay, 
puts in her little chist, and away 
we drove. Lor’-a-massy, how the 

ple did stare to see me in a po- 
shay! They thoft I was canvassing 
the county; and the, dame, too, 
she rins out in a flurry as we drove 
up to the door, and looked quite 
startled and ’mazed like, when I 
said, ‘Here, dame—here’s a found- 
ling and orfling for to nus.’ But when 
she knowed the rights, she took the 
little maid in her arms, and hugged 
and kissed her. So she wos put at 
once into the Dove’s Nest, and from 
that time we took her to our home, 
and she was to us as a daughter. 
And that’s how I com by my legacy.” 

“Tt must have been a great 
charge,” remarked the curate, “to 
bring up a young lady like that?” 

“Oh, no! my dame can rear any- 
thing, from a kitten or a calf to a 
chield. She brings up everything 
hearty and keenly. Everything 
thrives under the dame.” 

“But you must have found some 
difficulty about education in this re- 
mote part of the world ?” 

“Edication! oh, there be some 
things which edicate theirselves, 
and she wos one. Lily wos al’ays 
out in the fields and the woods, and 
in the sunshine among the flowers, 
and with the birds, and the beasts, 
and the bees; and I’m sure that she 


- larnt more thus than from: all the 


old books, especially the old. Latten. 
Then the missus was a bewtifal 
needlewoman, and taught her to 
hem and sew, to spin, and to make 
cream and cheeses, and seed-cakes, 
to cure hams and pickle onions, and 
presarve plums, and suchlike.” 

The yeoman poured forth this 
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programme of instruction, ore ro- 
tundo, as though he felt rather proud 
of it. The curate, however, heaved 
a sigh, which might have done duty 
as a groan, at hearing this réle of 
accomplishments for a young lady. 

“Then,” continued he, “the por- 
digal taught her to be a beautiful 
hosswoman, and bought a filly for 
her. Lor’-a-massy! how I stared 
when I looked in my banker's book 
and saw the price of that filly. 
*Twould have bought I don’t know 
how many steers.” 

“But, p’rhaps,” hinted the cou- 
rate, “the young lady’s friends, if 
they reclaimed her, might expect 
to find her versed in the more 
modern accomplishments.” 

“Then they should have looked 
out for that theirselves; but I don’t 
think they would have much right 
to complain even about all t 
fal-lal larning, for Lily used to go 
with Miss Emily to the squire’s 
governess for all that, only I for- 
bid the Latten. No, thank God, I 
wudn’t hear of that. There was a 
Jady too come to the Hall, a sister 
of the squire’s, and she brought 
her little daughter with her: the 
little maid was in a very bad way— 
a-dying of consumption—and they 
did everything to indulge her. So 
she took a fancy to Lily, and wud: 
have her there for hours, sometimes 
days with her; and the mother, 
for a return like, taught her parley- 
vous-ing and "talianosing, not with 
my knowledge, tho’ no bad have 
com ov it, nor no good either that 
I knows ov.” 

“Oh,” said the curate, “it must- 
be a great advantage to have ac- 
quired the languages under such 
circumstances.” 

“ Well, I don’t know about ad- 
vantages; she can never find any- 
body to speak ’em here. To 
sure, she bad once a chance with | 
her Italiane; a poor little ’Talian. 
boy com to the faarm one day all: 
footsore and worn out wi’ huoger 
and travel. Lily went up and 
spoke to’m,‘and at the sound of his 
own tongue his eye brighterfed, and 
he jamped up for joy. It seemed 
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to hearten ’m more than the beef 
and beer. He stayed three days 
to talk with Lily, and then the 
tramp fit took ’m again. 

“ However, the lady too was a 
beautiful moosician, aud she taught 
Lily to sing and play oncommvun 
fine. Then the little maid died 
away one spring, and she had or- 
dered all her things—her boxes, 
her paint-tools, her guytar, and her 

and piany—to be sent to Lily. 

r’-a-massy! When that grand 
piany com, what a quandary it put 
me in? I eudn’t put un in the 
hall, for that wudn’t be fitty, and 
’twos too big for the dame’s bowd- 
yoire, so we wos obligated to clear 
out the great parlor and put it to 
rights, and the women used to slock 
me in ov nights to hear Lily sing. 

“So you see my legacy han’t been 
neglected or brought up quite like 
a faarmer’s wench, and she've paid 
us back, she’ve paid us back, she 
have. "wos jest the mother over 
again, dancing and singing about 
the house. She wad put a new 
spirit into our life, and give us a 
new nature, like, at times. Then 
she brought some books from the 
Hall about old English characters, 
and the verses of a fine old passon, 
and some old ballads, which she 
wud read by the hour in the nights, 
and draw me away from thinking 
too much of the crops and the 
cattle and the price of wool. I 
don’t know what wud have com of 
me but for Lily, ’specially arter the 
pordigal went away; I shud have 
took to saving, or to drinking, or 
growed melancholy, perhaps. 

“Tt used to be so cozy thus 
after work-hours, and then her 
singing of the evening hymn is the 
finest prayer I ever heard, and sends 
one to bed so calin and comfortable 


“ Yes, she’ve been a very blessed 
legacy to me.” 

“Bot you said something,” re- 
marked the curate, pausing some 
time after the yeoman’s narrative, 
“about a box which came with the 


legac id ! 
- Ob, yes, ‘twas the queerest 
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thing you ever seed, a bone 
with tinsel trade all round the rim,” 

“’Twas curious that such a thi 
should be sent so far—it must be 
more valuable than you think, J 
have been bred in cities, and a 
merchants, and have seen and h 
somewhat of gems and precious 
stones. I should like to see this 
cup.” 

“Shalt see un—shalt see un anon, 
Here we be now at the barton.,”. 

As he spoke they came in front of 
a large gate which stood wide o 
seemingly inviting all comers, 
rendering rather superfluous the 
offices of the great bell which swung 
over it. There little needs a sum- 
mons where’ the doors are open, and 
the boards plenteous. Opposite 
stood the house. The space be 
tween was a quadrangle—a large 
paved court with a circle of green 
in the centre, and diamond-shaped 
plets of grass at the corners. On 
one side rose a high wall, along 
which was raised a garden-te 
planted with the old-fashi 
sweet flowers—sweet-williams and 
gilliflower—and beds of old sweet 
herbs, marjoram, thyme—all for 
the especial delectation of the bees, 
These were their summer delights, 
Poor bees! Christmas seemed any- 
thing but « jovial time for them 
Their homes looked very forlorn 
and dreary with the snow weighing 
down their thatch, and the icicles 
hanging from their eaves, chilling 
all ideas of pleasant hummings, and 
the sweetness of honey and the 
honeycomb. 

“ They’m profitless things, rather, 
the bees,” said the yeoman, “but I 
like to hear and see ‘em in the sum- 
mer-time, and I love too the old- - 
fashioned flowers and the yarbs, 
which they loves. The dame, too, 
likes her jars of honey and her bits . 
of comb, and a glass of methegelin.” 

On the other side of the quad- 
rangle was a broad walk, bordered 
by a low hedge of privet and thorn, 
which seemed intended rather as a 
boundary than a fence, and from 
it a succession of garden-slopes 
stretched down to the valley below. 
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At the end of this walk, near the 
entrance-gate, rose a grassy knoll, 
crowned by a clamp of trees, which 
formed in themselves a natural 
a@rbour. An old yew-tree—a lusty 
eld fellow, some centaries old, yet 
so vigorous and green and hale, that 
he seemed only yet in the prime of 
manhood—was the magnate of the 
group, and rather overlooked and 
overbore his vis-d-vis, a green bay- 
tree, which seemed, however, flour- 
ishing enough to effer an illustra- 
tion of the most prosperous sinner ; 
between, a tall poplar rose like a 
banner-staff. Beside the knoll a fine 
horse chestnut threw his branches 
far and wide, stretching them pay 
over the wall out into the world, 
and partly in kindly tender towards 
the neighbour clump. Below, on a 
plateau which seemed to have been 
formed as a pedestal for it, stood a 
glorious old pink hawthorn. The 
snow-flakes lay on it now like icy 
buds, and ever and anon a' gust of 
wind would scatter them in a sleety 
storm, a cruel mockery of the shower 
of sweet buds with which the sweet 
south would sprinkle the grass in the 
beauteous summer-time. 

In the midst of the clump a 
suminer-house had been erected— 
not such an atrocity as these things 
generally are, but still a standing 
insult to the natural screen be- 
hind. This was a favourite spot 
with old Penrice ; from hence he 
could command the prospect of his 
goodly domain of the open fields, 
stretching from a broad belt of up- 
land down to the meadows, through 
which gurgled and rippled a tiny 
brook, straggling now with an in- 
vading border of ice—of the large 
pond into which it flowed, sheeted 
now with ice, though the glint of a 
starbeam here and there marked 
breaks and fissures in the cold sur- 
face—of the substantial home, with 
its cold outside and its reeking 
chimneys—of the great masses of 
outbuildings,. barns, and _ stacks 
which, with their white tops and 
their irregular shapes, and in the 
shadowyness of distance, looked like 
a field of icebergs—of the broad 
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lands stretching far and far beyond, 
shaded here and there by darker 
spots where the copses and planta- 
tions lay. 

Old Penrice insensibly led his 
guest to this point of view. The 
scene, even under its present dreary 
aspect, was a pleasant one to him, 

“ Bless me!” ejaculated the curate, 
as he looked down over the home- 
stead, “ I was not aware that there 
was a village hereabout.” 

“ No more there ben’t,” answered 
yeoman Penrice. 

“No! then what are all those 
houses ?” asked he, pointing to the 
outbuildings. 

“ They—why, they're the town- 
place—the faarm-yard—the haggard, 
as you calls it up the country ;” and 
the old fellow chuckled long and 
loud, half with hamour, half with 
pride at the indirect compliment 
paid to the extent of his posses- 
sions, 

“T had no idea,” said the curate, 
“ that it would have been so exten- 
sive.” 

“ Why, you see,” continued the 
yeoman, “ Trigarrow is a bravish 
large faarm, and there be one or 
two small outlying ones; 80, as we 
brings all the crops to one stead, it 
makes a very keenly show.” 

“ Yes,” murmured the curate ; “it 
is a goodly heritage.” 

“ Why, yes, so it be, thank God; 
and I sits here for hours some- 
times in the summer, a looking at 
the crops as they are ripening for 
the har'’est, and then to the last 
year’s ones stacked all snug in the 
mowey; and I do rejoice in the 
abundance.” 

“Soul, thou hast much goods 
Jaid up for ining yee Base thine 
ease, eat, drink, an merry.” 
The curate delivered this text al- 
most involuntarily, as though he 
were speaking aloud; but old Pen- 
rice started at it, as a man does 
when he thinks that he hears his 
conscience speak with the tongue 
of another man. The text was one 
which had evidently obtraded itself 
many a time; it was one which he 
had tussled with and evaded—which 
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he had protested against and set 
aside, and argued down time after 
time, without actually overcoming it. 

“ Ne, no,” remonstrated the 
yeoman; ‘“’tis not exactly like 
that—no, not so bad as_ that 
neither: I alays gives of my 
abundance. If I don’t squander, 
I don’t hoard; and nobody ever 
goeth from my doors a-hungered or 
a-thirst.” 

“ Yes, very likely,” replied the 
curate ; “ but there is, my friend— 
but there is a pride of giving as 
well as of saving, and both belong to 
the pride of prosperity.” 

“Tis true enough. I daresay all 
you say is gospel; and I don’t doubt 
that the trial of that pordigal was 
sent as a judgment for my fat- 
ness of heart: and God knows it 
have done much; for what pleasure 
can it be to look out on all these pos- 
sessions, and feel perhaps that I 
may have no child to inherit it? 
But come along; let us go and see 
the dame.” 

“A good, solid, substantial old 
place, ben’t it?” said Penrice, as 
they stood in front of the house. 

"Twas in reality a substantial 
place. It had evidently, in former 
times, been part of a small manor- 
house, and had then become the 
residence for the barton. The front 
was of plain grey stone, and at each 
angle was a square turret. The 
windows were large and muallioned 
with stone mouldings, The top had 
been battlemented once, but the 
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heavy, thatched roof had either ob- 
scured or destroyed all trace of 
this. That thatch. was certainly 
an incongruity: an attempt had 
been made to train ivy along the 
walls, but the stone was too cold 
and hard even for it to gain a hold. 
ing, and it hung down in hungry. 
looking branches, beaten and de- 
jected. On the side of one turret 
some roses and clematis had been 
trained, by means of a trellis-work, 
to cluster around the windows of 
the chamber. This was the Dove's 
Nest. 

“°Tis a brave substantial old 
place,” reiterated the yeoman. 

“Yes,” assented the curate; “it 
certainly is, and spite of its plainness, 
is somewhat picturesque too; but I 
must say that I think the thatch in- 
congruous.” 

“TI knowed you would say s0; 

that’s what they all say—the pas- 
son, the squire, Tom, and all; 
incongruous— incongruous. "Twas 
al’ays the same cry with’em. Bat 
the thatch was put there by my 
grandfa’r, and repaired by my fay- 
ther, and it shall stand there for all 
my day.” 
“Thou fool! how knowest thou 
what a day may bring forth ?”’ was 
on the curate’s tongue for utter 
ance, but he would not venture on 
another text that night; and he 
saw, besides, that this prejudice of 
the thatch, from lung assertion and 
contradiction, had grown to the 
strength of a principle. 
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Wuar with rationalists who try 
to explain away our old beliefs, 
and materialists who sneer at them, 
and spiritualists who offer to supply 
us with the most startling new ones 
in their stead, and laughing cynics 
who excoriate our social system, 
and show us that “all is vanity” 
except shilling serials—the ordinary 
ublic of stupid easy-going people 
as rather a hard time of it in this 
nineteenth century. It is well 
known, however much to be la- 
mented, that the world does not 
altogether consist of philosophers 
of any school. The popular eye 
sees a very little way into the mill- 
stone. There is a heavy majority 
which acts much in the same way 
as the disproportionate bread does 
to the ham in the railway sandwich ; 
holding this thin layer of pungent 
genius cribbed and confined in its 
grasp, concealing much of it from 
public observation, and neutralis- 
ing to a great extent the salt and 
the smoke-essence (if the compari- 
son is uncomplimentary, it is the 
metapbor’s fault, not mine) whose 
racy combination might otherwise 
be too strong for weak digestions. 
In the case of the aforementioned 
sandwich, the travelling public 
seems to be agreed that the pro- 
portion of bread—dry and tasteless 
though it be—is a merciful dispen- 
sation of the purveyor’s providence ; 
that the internal and more precious 
stratum, whose flavour and quality, 
though potent, is not always readily 
comprehensible, is none the worse 
for being modified by the simpler 
element which surrounds it. So 
also in the great human sandwich 
of which society is made up, it is 
probably quite as well that there 
should be an immense proportion 
of innocent and insipid material in 
the composition. 

This predominating and common 
element is, of course, held rather 
cheap by the more piquant article 
with which it is associated. The 
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clever people who analyse every- 
thing from conscience down to 
cocoa, and find humiliating revela- 
tions in both, are very hard u 
their duller brethren, who swallow 
a good many things as they come: 
They have a set of terms, half com- 
passionate and half contemptuous, 
by which they designate the vast 
majority of the uninitiated ; just as 
the Chinese (who do know a good 
many things) express their own su- 
periority over Europeans by calling 
them “outer barbarians.” “ The 
British public,” “the ordinary ob- 
server,” “country gentlemen,” “the 
majority of our readers”—all inno- 
cent-looking expressions enough, 
as they stand here—take to them- 
selves, gs used by certain speakers 
and writers, a peculiar non-parlia- 
mentary sense, which conveys @ sort 
of quiet insult. It is remarkable 
how many very fvolish things the 
“British public” is supposed to 
believe, and how many patent facts 
the “majority of our readers” is 
supposed not to know. And the 
unfortunate :“ ordinary observer,” 
who has been brought up in the be- 
lief that black is black, is handled 
in the savagest mafner by the scien- 
tific theorist who has made the dis- 
covery that black is white, and has 
vials of contempt poured out upon 
him as the most despicable of all 
created _ intelligences — excepting 
only the rival teacher who has 
made the counter-discovery that 
black is blue. 

Happily, this lower order of be- 
ings—these “ordinary agente: 
“ British public,” or what you w 
—are a hardy and much-enduring 
race. Nature has been said by 
sag high authority (probably Paley) 
to have provided for those animals 
who are the natural prey of cleverer 
and fiercer enemies a special kl 
isation; they have immense vitality, 
strange powers of reproduction, and 
thick skins or thick heads as the 
case may require. When so many 
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boys are so very “fond of animals 
—that is, fond of throwing stones 
at them,” like Tom Tulliver, and 
while field-sports continue the de- 
light of English gentlemen, it is 
clear that unless cats had nine lives, 
and a fox rather enjoyed being 
hunted (for both which facts we are 
indebted to a scientific friend), those 
persecuted races must have died 
out under their miseries long ago. 
The slow coaches of nature beat the 
fast ones occasionally. The present 
deponent (an “ordinary observer”) 
was once acquainted with a pet 
eagle who spent the greater part of 
his day in sitting on the back of a 
tortoise, his companion in confine- 
ment, and making vain attempts to 
eat him; but a tortoise (as may be 
known even to the “majority of 
readers”), if he have only the sense 
to keep his head inside his shell, 
takes a great deal of eating; and 
though said deponent cannot now 
trace the relative fate of the two 
parties in question, he thinks it 
most probable (remembering that 
the old Peterborough tortoise out- 
lived seven bishops of that see, and 
must have seen with calm indiffer- 
ence the rise and fall of more than 
one system of theology) that the 
hard-shelled old gentleman just 
mentioned .lived to see his enemy 
stuffed and shelved, after all. So 
you and I, my reader, may live yet 
to see a dozen vagaries of science 
exploded, and a good many clever 
and popular theories, with which 
people now torment and perplex 
us, safely shelved. 

The hidden wisdom of the pre- 
sent generation seems to lie in un- 
dermining—in all questions, from 
the highest to the most trivial— 
established creeds and canons; 
teaching us that there is an esoteric 
view of human life which lies fully 
open only to the. initiated, but of 
which they are willing to reveal to 
us such glimpses as we can bear; 
not enough to give us much de- 
finite idea of what ought to be, but 
enough to make us comfortably dis- 
satisfied and suspicious about what 
is, We all laugh, in these days, at 
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that once fashionable romantie 
school of sentiment which saw 
gloom and hollowness in all thi 
love and friendship included ; whieh 
was sick of the world at twenty. 
five, and could? only relish its wine 
out of a skull. ‘That was a false 
view of life, on the whole, we now 
admit; young England at present 
does not much affect sentimental 
misanthropy ; it chews a short pi 
instead of “the cud of bitter fan- 
cies,” and drinks its beer out of 
pewter like a bargee. It is easy 
enough to explode the affectations 
of a past generation. Modern cyni- 
eism, which affects also that discern- 
ing of spirits which sees through 
the hollowness of society, takes g 
different view of social life; it finds 
it not a thing to frown and stamp 
at, but rather to smile at with a 
sort of superior pity, or shrewd con- 
tempt. 

It has invented a great namber of 
highly philosophical terms, which 
form the vocabulary of this new 
science. There is one set especially 
which serve to express the relation- 
ship supposed to exist between the 
higher and lower grades of English 
society. Flunkeyism — plush — 
beadledom — lordolatry — Mumbo- 
jumbo—phantasms—these are & 
small selection out of many phrases 
which express, we are told, the eha- 
racteristic elements of English so- 
cial life in this nineteenth century. 

The words are not pretty ones, 
whether you look at them as a phi- 
lologist or as a civil-spoken English 
gentleman. It is the sort of lan- 
guage which, if suddenly applied to 
you in the street by a stranger, your 
instinctive natural delicacy would 
prompt you to answer with your 
fist; you would resent it as deci- 
dedly insulting, though not wholly 
intelligible—like the poor fishwo- 
man when she was called “a paral- 
lelogram.” The words are indeed 
very ugly words; but by dint of 
incessant loud repetition they have 
carried a certain weight with them. 
Poor human nature has had these 
unpleasant vocables thrown in her 
teeth so often, that shey has im ,a 
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tacit way accepted them, or at least 
has seldom found courage to protest 
against such a voluble battery of 
abuse. It is like the case of the un- 
fortunate gentleman, upon whom, 
when in perfect health, his friends 
practised the cruel jest of exclaim- 
ing, as they met him one by one in 
the street-—‘*Good heavens, how 
ill you are looking!” and who 
went home, took to his bed, and 
died—in deference to his friends’ 
opinion. No man or woman likes 
to be called a “ flunkey,” ora “ bea- 
dle”—parochial or extra-parochial ; 
but, like delicate reputations under 
a loud slander, they often submit 
in shrinking silence rather than 
moot the question. “ Am I a flun- 
key? do I look, speak, act, think 
like a flankey? why does this man 
and that man assume that I am a 
flunkey?” Such must be the sort of 
catechetical lecture which many an 
alarmed “ordinary reader” inflicts 
upon himself, fresh from the enjoy- 
men (?) of the last paper of a clever 
essayist, or the last chapter of a 
satirical novel. For even profes- 
sional flunkeys and valets, be it re- 
membered, are not proud of the 
title; they prefer to call themselves, 
and to be called by others, some- 
body’s “ man ”—or even somebody’s 
“gentleman.” No wonder that, as 
an amateur profession, we are all shy 
of confessing to it. 

Let us examine a little this term 
“flunkeyism,” so largely-and reck- 
lessly used of late, It was from 
Mr. Carlyle’s mint, or at least a child 
of his adoption. But the word and 
the idea have passed into other 
hands, and have been adopted by 
writers who address a larger circle ; 
for Mr. Oarlyle, however piquant, is 
hardly reading for the million. A 
very able and popular writer—who 
can do better things—gave to the 
world some time ago a series which 
he entitled the Snob Papers. Their 
apparent aim was to show up the 
universal tendency in English so- 
ciety to toady the great, to worship 
rank, and especially to “ignore 
Arts and Letters.” These papers 
described scenes in various grades 
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of English society, which, if there 
was the faintest shadow of life- 
resemblance in them, only showed 
into what peculiar circles the author 
enjoyed an exclusive ticket of ad- 
mission, They appeared originally 
in the papers of Punch ; and would 
not be worth referring to at all, if 
they had not been republished, and 
thereby received, to a certain’ ex- 
tent, an imprimatur from the au- 
thor’s maturer judgment. Some of 
them—the sketches of “ political 
snobs ”— were withdrawn; the 
writer shall give his own reason— 
“because they were so stupid,—so 
snobbish, in a word.” It would 
have been wiser, and more worthy 
of his well-won position in the ranks 
of literature, if this self-sacrifice had 
been extended to the whole. Bat 
unfortunately there was a temptation 
to retain them; their key-note was 
one which the writers of this school 
think can never be sounded too wide 
or too loudly, and which is always 
sure to call down popular applause— 
of some sort. 


“Rank and precedence, forsooth !— 
the table of ranks and degrees is a lie, 
and should be flung into the fire. Or- 
ganise rank and precedence! that was 
well for the masters of ceremonies of 
former ages. Come forward some great 
marshal, and organise Equality in 8o- 
ciety, and your rod shall swallow up 
all the juggling old court gold-sticks. 
If this is not gospel-truth—if the world 
does not tend to this—if hereditary 
great-man worship is not a humbug and 
an idolatry—let us have the Stuarts 
back again, and crop the Free Press’s 
ears in the pillory.” 


Now such a piece of mouthing 
as this might be all very well for 
Punch, Even that amusing perio- 
dical cannot always find the supply 
of wit or novelty equal to the’ week- 
ly demand, and probably finds its 
interest, in a pecuniary point of 
view, in giving a “column for the 
pot-house ” occasionally. There 
appeared, in one of its late num- 
bers, a woodcut (apropos to no- 
thing), representing a huge mush- 
room with a coronet on the top; 
round which several stout gentlemen 
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in white waistcoats (happy emblems 
of a British public) were bowing in 
adoration; intended, no doubt, to 
teach a certain class of readers, to 
whom pictures are more intelligible 
than small pica, the same great mo- 
ral lesson. It is easy to imagine 
such a paragraph as the above cov- 
ered with honourable scars from 
black and beery fingers, and quoted 
as a burst of genuine eloqguence— 
“That’s your sort for touching up 
the haristocracy!” But really, for 
an English gentleman to include it 
deliberately in a collected edition 
of his works, is a humiliating fact 
in the literary history of the day. 
“ Gospel-trath,” forsooth | — one 
shrinks from dealing with such 
questions here; but if one were to 
answer such declaimers in their own 
spirit, “ according to their folly ”— 
if one were not willing always to 
remember that the author of these 
papers has written in a Christian 
spirit elsewhere—one would be jus- 
tified in asking whether they had 
ever really studied this “ Gospel” 
which is so often in their mouths. 
Rank and Precedence, indeed, are 
not ‘‘ Gospel” words, any more than 
Liberty and Equality and a Free 
Press; but the Ove Authority, to 
whom we all sometimes so rashly 
appeal, as surely recognises the 
“upper rooms” of svuciety, and 
“honour amongst them that sit at 
meat,”—as decidedly admits what 
we call position as a legitimate ob- 
ject in social life, provided it be 
sought without obtrusiveness, —in 
short, sanctions all kinds and de- 
grees of inequality in men’s earthly 
relationships as distinctly as it pro- 
claims their equality in the “larger 
and other eyes” of Heaven. 

The peculiarity about this charge 
of flankeyism is that it is launched 
indiscriminately at the heads of all 
her Majesty’s subjects; and the pre- 
sumption is that Majesty itself is 
only exempted by the hardship of 
its position; and it would be de- 
lighted to take a part in the gene- 
a bowing and scraping, if it could 
find somebody to receive the hom- 
age; and that it is almost tempted 
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to make the voyage to China for the 
sake of the opportunity to perform 
the kotoo. “It is impossible,” we are 
told, “for any Briton, perhaps, not 
to be a snob in some degree.” The 
British public, it is true, takes all 
this in the quietest way possible; 
perhaps it believes it; perhaps it 
doesn’t care about it; perhaps such 
is its snobbish nature that it “likes 
to be despised.” 

Still, it is worth while to ask, 
what is the meaning of it all? 
what are the grounds for this sweep- 
ing assertion, that “all English so- 
ciety is cursed by this superstition” 
—that we are all “sneaking and 
bowing and cringing on the one 
hand, or bullying and scorning on 
the other, from the highest to the 
lowest?” A very unpleasant “ gos- 
pel” this; not to be embraced hasti- 
ly, though it be proclaimed ever so 
loudly in the marketplace. A man 
is not a flunkey because two or three 
clever gentlemen call him so, I 
suspect that under this term of re- 
proach is comprehended a good deal 
of what used to be called respect 
for one’s betters—recognition of the 
legitimate claims of rank and sta- 
tion; in short, to go back to an old- 
fashioned formula, still taught in 
some benighted districts as a rule of 
life to children, —‘“ behaving one’s 
self lowly and reverently to all one’s 
betters.” But the school of which 
I am speaking does not confess to 
any betters; and as to reverence, if 
there is to be any such feeling, it is 
rather the worsers of society who 
are to be reverenced ; their compan- 
ionship is to be cultivated, their na- 
tural weaknesses condoned, their 
prejudices respected. What is vice- 
in May-Fair becomes a kind of un- 
licensed virtue in St. Giles. 

There is an old chivalrous senti- 
ment known to us and to our fore- 
fathers by the name of loyalty. It 
can hardly be denied that it has 
given birth to some of the most 
gallant deeds in history. It has 
been hitherto ‘the pride and honest 
boast of every Englishman. Bat 
now, in some quarters, if confessed 
at all, itis under apologies and dis- 
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guises. We are continually invited 
to respect and admire the highest 
Lady in the land on grounds which 
are carefully limited to personal and 
private character; because she has 
set an admirable example as daugh- 
ter, wife, and mother; because the 
moral atmosphere of her Oourt is 
pure; because she rises early, walks 
about, and goes to church like other 
excellent women; all which facts are 
happily true, and are national bless- 
ings, for which we may very well 
be thankful. But there seems to 
be a tacit implication, that if she 
were less than all this, the claim 
on the nation’s respect would 
be reduced to an almost nominal 
term; “guamdiu se bene gesserit,” 
is the tenure by which modern loy- 
alty limits its devotion. Surely there 
is a principle, besides and beyond 
this, upon which men are bound to 
“honour the Queen;” if to attach 
the allegiance to the personal charac- 
ter, and not to the office, be one of 
the precepts of this new “ gospel,” 
assuredly it is the very contradiction 
of the old. 

Modern loyalty is content, how- 
ever, for the present—always with 
these apologies and reservations— 
to recognise the Throne. A man 
is not to be included in the charge 
of Flunkeyism because he takes off 
his hat to the Queen. I am by no 
means so confident as to the Prince 
Consort. I feel it would require 
a certain amount of moral courage 
—which I trust would be forth- 
coming—for me to pay him that 
mark of ordinary civility in Hyde 
Park, if I felt that the awful eyes 
of Punch or “ the Snob “ were upon 
me. But as for allowing this modi- 
cum of respect to descend an inch 
lower in the social scale—as for 
feeling or showing any kind of defe- 
rence to a man because he happens 
to be a Dake, or a Knight of the 
Garter, or a Prime Minister,—that 
sort of thing, we all now under- 
stand (if we don’t, it is from no ne- 
glect on the part of our teachers) is 
“plush,” “ flankeyism,” and all those 
other pretty names we find in this 
new philosophical dictionary. It is 
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still allowable, I conclude, for a cler- 
gyman (at all events for a curate) to 
perform a mild koteo to his bishop, 
and a middy may still be expected to 
touch his cap to the captain on the 
quarterdeck; but both these classes 
can only be considered as suckin 
Britons, not yet admitted to their fall 
national privileges. 

It is wonderful indeed that if such 
plain-speaking “ gospel-truths ” are 
truths at all,so many of us should 
still refuse to see the error of their 
ways. Homan nature in England 
must be, as Mrs, Stowe’s niggers say, 
“ drefful wicked.” How otherwise 
could people still be found so lost 
to ull sense of propriety as to go to 
Court at all, still’ less to desire stars 
and garters, and suchlike tinsel? It 
is astonishing that when her Ma- 
jesty holds a Chapter of the most 
noble order of the Bath, or Thistle 
or whatever it may be, that natural 
good-sense and propriety, which we 
are taught entitles that Royal Lady 
to our allegiance, does not Jead her, 
instead of giving the accolade to the 
noble knight-expectant, to box his 
ears, and bid him begone for @ goose. 
The “ yeomen of the guard on duty” 
cannot be real English yeomen, or 
they would certainly drive York or 
Lancaster herald, whichever it might 
be, wearing his “collar and chain 
and badge” (as though he were the 
very genius of flunkeyism), out of the 
royal presence in disgust. How any 
duke, since the eyes of the public 
were thus at last opened, can get 
any one to dine with him—except 
another duke—and where those peo- 
ple who still persist in dining with 
dukes (when they are asked) ee 
to go to, are questions which lead 
us into the very depths of social de- 
pravity. 

The only comfortable refage from 
such preaching lies in blank infi- 
delity; a distinct denial of the doc- 
trine that Rank and Precedence are 
not good things—legitimate objects 
of ambition for ourselves, and of 
respect in the person of others; and 
of the assertion that a mean cring- 
ing to them is the characteristic of 
the mass of English society. One 
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need not wonder how this cry against 
artificial social distinctions survives 
from age to age, and borrows a 
freshness of tone every now and 
then when taken up by a clever 
performer. These externals of so- 
ciety always present an admirable 
field to the satirist; there is always 
an absurd point from which they 
may be viewed, which commands 
an amused and attentive audience 
(for there are few whom some social 
line does not exclade); and carries 
with it the semblance of an indepen- 
dent spirit which charms the self- 
love of both writer and reader. And, 
on the other hand, it is dull and 
stupid work to call into court all the 
old witnesses in fatour of bereditary 
rank and titular nobility ; they have 
been heard long ago, and have little 
to say that is new; the case has 
really been decided often already 
upon their evidence, and will be so 
again. After all, the best evidence 
in favour of such social distinctions 
is of the strict legal kind—adverse 
possession; they have held their 
ground, identical in the main, from 
such time as “ the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary.” If 
these new teachers of ours were 

nuine philosophers, they would 
now that “shams” do not last so 
long. 

Deference to rank and station is 
a principle which lies deep in man’s 
social nature, and develops itself 
as society develops. It is liable, 
of course, to run into extremes and 
abuses, like everything else. But 
the feeling itself is one of the props 
of social life. The wheels on which 
the great machine works cannot be 
all of the finest gold; you must put 
in some mechanism of coarser metal 
—inferior motives (meaner motives, 
if you. will), in order to keep all 
going. What the acquisition of 
real power is to the higher spirits, 
that the semblance of power is to 
lower ambitions; influence over 
others, distinction above others, of 
some kind or other, is as natural to 
us all as any other appetite, and 
serves, like other motives, to kee 
us all up to our work. It is all 
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very well for Pleasure to go abont 
in the very decided . negligé in 
which Mr. Noel Paton’s picture re- 
presents her, secure of drawing 
votaries enough in her pursuit; but 
Duty, or Virtue, by whatever name 
she calls herself, is so very common- 
place and uninteresting, that she 
needs to have her drawing-room 
dress on in order to attract a follow- 
ing. Even when she made that 
little tour in Ireland, under Tommy 
Moore’s auspices, relying upon 
“Erin’s honour and Erin’s pride,” 
and that sort of thing, she travelled, 
as we all remember, in full court- 
dress ; 


“ Rich and rare were the gems she wore "— 


and she even carried a “ gold stick.” 
Paddy himself might have failed to 
recognise her, if she had adopted 
Pleasure’s costume. Human energies 
require some other stimulant, unfortu- 
nately, besides the approval of a good 
conscience. 


“ Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends,” 


are the prizes which all grown-up 
children, who are good for anythi 
like to carry off. If wealth conferre 
nothing upon a successful man except 
plenty of beef and pudding, it jos 
be a meaner thing than it is. It was 
well pointed out some time ago, that 
the nation had a store of coveted 
wealth that would cost nothing, and 
yet satisfy many an honest craving, 
in “ bits of ribbon ”—jadiciously be- 
stowed, 

But here I can understand that I 
should be interrupted at once by 
the reply, that it is quite right to 
bestow a bit of ribbon, or a modicum 
of deference, for any’ service actu- 
ally done the communwealth. But 
that to hand down the bit of rib- 
bon from generation to generation 
—to expect deference to be paid by 
individuals, or honours reserved by 
the State for Alexander the Little 
because Alexander the Great was 
his father,—this is the outrage 
against which the finer sense of 
Equal Right rebels. Or, as a witty 
French writer pleasantly puts it, if 
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some consideration be due to the 
son of Racine, you can scarcely spin 
out the great tragedian’s merit to 
cover the shortcomings of the next 
generation; “‘ the grandson is bound 
to write tragedies for himself.” The 
best answer is, that perhaps Racine 
himself would hardly have said so, 
Neither men of letters, nor men of 
action, work in this world merely 
for their place and pay. They de- 
sire—and often the more earnestly 
if they themselves have risen from 
the ranks—to leave a name behind 
them which shall secure a definite 
rank and station for their children, 
and their children’s children. It is 
one of the most powerful, and not 
oné of the worst, motives to human 
exertion; and there is not one that 
can be spared. It is surely one of 
the least selfish. We shall not live 
to see it; but, none the less, we 
like to think our children shall in- 
herit, not the mere dross of gold 
and silver that we may have stored 
for them, but such poor honour and 
respect as the world has seen fit 
to accord to us. Burke, in the Bri- 
tish House of Commons, touched a 
chord that thrilled even in the cold 
breasts of politicians, when he said 
that he had hoped to have been 
“according to his mediocrity, and 
the. mediocrity of the age he lived 
in,” in some sort “the founder of a 
family ;’ but that since he had lost 
his son, he would not give “a peck 
of refuse wheat for all that is called 
fame and honour in the world.” 
“A peerage—or Westminster Ab- 
bey!” was the hope with which 
Nelson went into action at the Nile. 
There was truth enough in the 
apology offered by the Minister of 
the cay for making him only a 
baron—that no man would think 
of measuring the pattern of Nelson’s 
coronet; but the explanation nei- 
ther excused the meanness of the 
Government, nor soothed the hero’s 
natural mortification. Sir Walter 
Scott—as noble and kindly a spirit 
as was ever given to this lower 
world—took more pride and plea- 
sure in the smallest link that he 
could recover of his old family his- 
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tory, than in the most successful of 
his romances; and as his pride was 
in the past, so his hopes were for 
the foture. “His first and last 
worldly ambition ” (hot, alas! to be 
gratified) was, his biographer tells 
us, “to be the founder of a distinct 
branch ;” he “dreamt not of per- 
sonal fame, but of long distant 
generations rejoicing in the name 
of ‘Scott of Abbotsford.” “ It is 
easy enough,” the writer goes on to 
say, “to smile at all this; many 
will not understand -it, and some 
who do may pity it. But it was 
at least a different thing from the 
modern vulgar ambition of amass- 
ing a fortune and investing it in 
land.” There is no need to multi- 
ply instances. If the shadow of 
flunkeyism rests upon Scott and 
Nelson, becanse they had set their 
hearts upon winning for their de- 
scendants a certain position and pre- 
cedence in society, and went to their 
rest in the hope that posterity would 
recognise the cluim, then you and 
I, good reader, will not be over 
careful to answer for ourselves in 
this matter. 

- For, be it remembered, in this 
question of hereditary claims of 
place and worship, we must give and 
take. If the successful general or 
the distinguished statesman looks 
to a peerage as the fitting reward: of 
his own services, and sees in the 
futare descent of his honours the 
testimony of a nation’s gratitude 
outliving his own frail tenure of 
life, he must have been content to 
recognise the same claim in the 
inheritors of the honours of past 
generations. If you or I would wish 
that poor little Naboth’s vineyard 
of ours to descend in security to our 
children’s children, we must be con- 
tent not to remove our neighbour's 
landmarks, however inconveniently 
some coveted corner may interfere 
with our own. And the law of 
honours ought to be the same in 
— as the law of property. 
erritorial possessions, or even mo- 
ney in its baldest shape, are the 
warrants of successful exertion or 
industry in some time past; for even 
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successful speculation is a perverted 
indastry of some kind, So titular 
rank and precedence are, in most 
cases—and exceptions are no argu- 
ment—the acknowledgment of soine 
service done to the Crown and State. 
If we insist upon revising these 
grants occasionally, and withdraw- 
ing them, upon proof (as we fancy) 
of the unworthiness of the present 
holder, all we are doing is to lessen 
the value of similar privileges grant- 
ed to ourselves or our contempora- 
ries, and to shake the foundation of 
hereditary rights of all or any kind. 
When we succeed in this—when we 
cease to aim at social distinction for 
ourselves and for our children, and 
refuse to recognise it in others— 
then we may have inaugurated a 
model commonwealth, exceedingly 
pure and beautiful (in theory), but 
we have done with this busy, enter- 
prising, hardworking, and, for that 
reason, in the main powerful and 
happy, England. 

The artificial distinctions of so- 
ciety always will be, as they always 
have been, tempting subjects for 
ridicule. But they have their sound 
and wholesome point of view as 
well. may is not a law of hu- 
man nature, let its advocates and 
admirers say what they will. Re- 
verence—by which I mean the look- 
ing up to something above us—is 
one of its laws. It ought to be felt 
and applied always, no doubt, to the 
right objects—the good, the true, 
the beantiful; but these abstracts 
are hard to find in this workday 
world. We are not altogether to be 
blamed, then, when we exercise this 
feeling towards the objects in which 
we ought to find these qualities. We 
do ourselves no harm in imagining 
all the noblest and grandest quali- 
ties in the sovereign whom we obey. 
They should be there; our love and 
loyalty are worthily due to that 
grand abstraction which “ can do no 
wrong.” So far as the reality may 
correspond with our ideal, the ho- 
mage rests where it is paid. So far 
as the actual sovereign falls short of 
this, the offering bas not ran to 
waste; it returns to us again. It is 
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the same, in less degree, in all the 
lower relations of society. There ig 
arespect due to the individual him- 
self, to his personal character, his 
own proper deeds and actions. This 
all are agreed to give, cheerfully and 
without grudging, and it does us 
good to give it. But there is alsog 
respect due to the position a man 
holds in the State, in his county, in 
his village; and it is very for 
us to give it. If those whom Pro- 
vidence has placed in positions of 
honour are not in themselves hon- 
ourable, it is one of the loose joints 
in this world’s arrangements which 
we were never born to set right. 

I see no reason why a man is, to 
be laughed at because he likes the 
acquaintance of a “lord,” unless he 
has done something mean to secure 
it. Oarry such a principle out 
throught the lower grades of society, 
and see what you come to. i 
every man a “flunkey” that hangs 
himself on by some little innocent 
hook to the grade above him? Take 
that little child—your gardener’s 
daughter, who was watching for 
your look as you passed out of your 
gate just now—so careful to make 
you her best curtsy, poor little 
soul! so pleased because “the lady” 
stopped to speak to her, and patted 
her little curly head—who sets such 
value upon that little trumpery 
book or pin-cushion your daughter 
gave her at Obristmas, because it 
came from her betters,—has she, 
too, learned the wicked ways of the 
world above her thus early in life, 
and is she merely cringing, crawling, 
toadying those whom she thinks 
greater pom than herself? Have 
you the heart to see infantile flunk- 
eyism sucked in with mother’s milk 
in that poor child? No. You walk 
a hundred yards farther, and you 
see Stubbs the weaver standing at 
his door. He touches his cap to 
you, as he may have done twenty 
times in the last month. You stop 
a moment, and ask him how trade 
goes, and when he heard last from 
that seapegrace of his in Australia; 
and as you turn away with a plea- 
sant “good-morning,” Stubbs dabs 
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his hand up again at that remark- 
able head-dress (the eauvie of a 
favourite cat) and goes back to his 
loom with an indefinable but posi- 
tive sensation of pleasure. Is he 
cringing to you for your custom? 
He works fur a wholesale house, 
and is as independent of yon as you 
are of him. Is it because he thinks 
you a better man than himself, if 
one comes to look at the make of 
the article, as he might express it? 
Not at all; in the first place, you 
are a Whig-Radical, and Stubbs 
“has always voted blue, and always 
will” (though his political princi- 
ples do not go much beyond that 
formula); and if you walk into his 
house, about election time, and try 
to tempt him to change his colours, 
he would give you to understand 
that the sooner you walked ‘out of 
it the better. But he respects your 
position as a gentleman, and he is 
pleased that a gentleman should 
stop to talk with him, and remem- 
ber his boy Jack. You take your 
ride into your market-town; and 
there, lounging with a friend along 
the pavement, you meet an acquain- 
tance of what is called rather 
“doubtfal” position—not  stand- 
ing quite upon your level in society 
—the cashier of your Branch Bank, 
let us say, or a small surgeon who 
has married into a family that you 
used to know; and you ask him, in 
your friend’s hearing, to bring his 
daughters ([ am supposing you to 
be good-natured, for the girls are no 
beauties) to that luncheon you are 
going to give next week to the Rifle 
Corps; and the doubtfal individual 
goes home to his dinner a pleased 
and happy man; for, if he were to 
confess the truth, the poor girls have 
been speculating for some days as 
to the possibility of an invitation 
which gives them a little lift in the 
social scale. And now you may go 
with a safe conscience and take 
your seat in the committee-room of 
that Philanthropic Society (which- 
ever it may be that you especially 
patronize) ; and, whatever good you 
may or may not do there, I will 
allow that you have not entirely 


wasted your morning; and though, 
as you walk away, I can se@ that 
you are trying to catch the eye of 
the Lord-Lieutenant, who is coming 
down the other side of the street 
(and who really does not see you, he 
is talking so busily with that farmer 
about turnips), still, I will not call 
you a “flunkey,” because there is a 
shade of vexed inquiry in your face 
as to whether he turned away his 
head on purpose; and when, a little 
after, he meets you as you are leay- 
ing town, and declares that he has 
been looking for you all the morn- 
ning (a slightly figurative assertion 
on his lordship’s part, which we 
will not criticise), and asks you to 
shoot pheasants, and dine and sleep 
on Monday — I sympathise with 
your pleasure in accepting the invi- 
tation, although it is a long way to 
go, and you don’t care for that sort 
of shooting. I do not believe in my 
heart that his lordship is particular- 
ly enchanted with your society, any 
more than I believe you are a personal 
admirer of either of the two stampy 
young ladies who are to grace your 
Juncheon-table, and fire their unsuc- 
cessful shots at the gentlemen Volan- 
teers; but I fancy that I see brought 
into play some of those smaller 
charities of social life, which rather 
exalt than degrade both giver and 
receiver ; which it is natural, and not 
undignified, for us to expect one 
from another in our several degrees; 
and which, perhaps to @ greater ex- 
tent than we suppose, go to increase 
the sum of human happiness. 

I suppose the fact is that we have 
all of us this tendency—call it what 
you will; we all like to be noticed 
by those above us. It is one of the 
lower springs of action with which 
the large wisdom of Providence has 
supplied us. Its effect upon our 
own character depends upon the 
degree in which we keep it subor- 
dinate to bigher and nobler prin- 
ciples. Its effect upon others de- 
pends upon how far its action is 
judiciously veiled, or awkwardly 
and unbecomingly exposed. In this 
point, it is like a woman’s conscious- 
ness of her beauty; it is a very na- 
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tural feeling; we know that it must 
existg it may even give, impercep- 
tibly, an additional nameless charm 
to + tone and manner; it only be- 
comes an offensive weakness, when 
she continually forces upon us the 
impression that she thinks herself 
beautiful, So, if our friend Thomp- 
son boasts to us, either openly or 
under some flimsy disguise, of his 
numerous acquaintances in the peer- 
age, the man is a fool—that is all; 
as foolish as if he were to boast of 
his new coat, or his new book that 
he has written, or anything else con- 
nected with him, except his horse 
or his love—subjects upon which 
every man claims a right to be 
egotistic, and is allowed an exceed- 
ingly wide licence of imagination. 
[Let my fair readers here under- 
stand, that if it is voted bad taste 
to boast of one’s wife, it is only be- 
cause the value of that possession 
va sans dire.| Our friend may feel 
a@ gratification at having acquain- 
tances in the higher walks of life, 
quite as innocent and as natural as 
he feels in his new hat, or his last 
popular article. If he boasts to me 
that he dined with the Duke last 
week, or obtrudes that fact upon 
my notice (who did not dine there) 
in any disagreeable manner, I set 
him down in my own mind as a 
man of very bad taste, inferior breed- 
ing, and probably of rather weak 
understanding. I form much the 
same conclusion if he dilates to me 
upon his literary success, and points 
out with a grin the words “ Tenth 
Edition” on his title-page—(to me, 
whose writings, much more meri- 
torious in my own opinion, fall 
dead upon a senseless public). But, 
on the other hand, if he is always 
labouring to impress upon me that 
he doesn’t waut to dine with the 
Duke-—that he considers Brown, 
who dines there once a-fortnight, a 
toady and asnob for so duing—that 
he never did and never would dine 
with a duke, unless it had been the 
Duke of Wellington, and then only 
as a compliment to an illustrious 
soldier in that unfortunate position, 
—why, in that case, I come to much 
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the same conclusion still as to his 
taste ; and even if I give him credit 
for a tritle more brains, it is at the 
expense of another valuable quality 
—his veracity. I am not in the 
habit of dining with dukes myself 
(simply, I must explain, because 
the dukes don’t .ask me—trom no 
higher motive whatever), but if a 
peer of even lower degree invites me, 
I am not ashamed to own I am rather 
pleased to go. I scarcely flatter 
myself that I am asked because [ 
am supposed to contribute much 
additional brilliancy to the dinner- 
circle, but simply as a piece of 
neighbourly politeness, And I am 
quite sure that, being his guest, his 
lordship will treat me as a geutle- 
man, even if I were his valet’s son, 
If he treated me in any other way, 
I should take care to let him know 
I was aware of it. And though I 
appreciate his lordship’s civilities, 
and am willing cheerlully to yield 
him every inch of precedence and 
worldly honour to which bis position 
entitles him, I should stand out 
perhaps rather more stiffly for my 
rights and my position, in a ques- 
tion’ in which he was concerned, 
than as against any commoner of 
my own calibre. Nor do | imagine 
that I am any remarkable exception 
in this particular. There are cer- 
tain concessions freely made to rank 
and local influence here in Eng- 
land; but let their holders advance 
but an inch beyond their recognised 
limits, and the British public sets 
its back up pretty stiffly. Those 
who talk of subserviency as the 
characteristic of any large class of 
Englishmen, hjgh cr low, take & 
very shallow view of English life. 
Whenever we hear the doctrine 
of social equality proclaimed very 
loudly, and a profound contempt 
expressed for the Court Circular, 
and the Peerage, and Tables of Pre- 
cedence, it is impossiblz to resist 
the suspicion that the preacher has 
in his heart a hankering after the 
vanities he denounces. None are 
more emphatic upon this subject 
then our cousins the Americans; 
and none, as others besides English 
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travellers have told us, have more 
respect for a Jord. Those who value 
social distinctions at neither more 
nor less than what they are worth, 
are not given to make themselves 
unhappy about them one way or 
another. Every one remembers the 
story of the little marquess at Eton, 
who being seized by a big com- 
moner, with the usual interrogatory 
put to new boys as to their name 
and parentage, answered that his 
father was “a duke,” and received 
forthwith from that independent 
Briton four kicks; one for himself, 
and “three for the duke.” It is 
commonly told with great gusto as 
an instance of the levelling discip- 
line of our public schools, So far 
as this—that to be kicked early in 
life was very wholesome for the 
little marquess—I concur in the 
moral; but I am by no means so 
sure as to the young gentleman 
who is usually regarded as the hero 
in the transaction. According tod 
my lights in the science of flunkey- 
ism, to kick a duke (even by deputy) 
must be, to the genuine flunkey 
mind, even more delightful than to 
toady him. 

For this reason we need not be 
surprised to find, in these very 
Snob Papers, a lament which might 
otherwise have appeared rather 
out of place. Literary claims, it 
appears, are not recognised in the 
present code of precedence. Suc- 
cessful authors and editors are not 
admitted, by virtue of their intel- 
lectual peerage, into such intimate 
communication with dukes as 
might be desired. Especially, there 
is no recognised place for them at 
Court. We are told, with a bitter 
irony, that “two of them have 
actually been invited to Court dur- 
ing the present reign,’ and that 
probably “towards the end of the 
season one or two will be asked to 
dinner” by the Premier*of the day. 
In short, in this literary century we 
have “a Court system which sends 
men of genius to the second table.” 

Now, when we come upon such 
passages as these in pages which pro- 
fess to anathematise all the tinsel of 
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Court etiquette, and the influences 
of aristocratic dinner-parties, a¥ de- 
grading to the very soul of man, 
what is a bewildered ordinary reader 
to think? It may be an unchari- 
table query, but it is an exceedingly 
natural one, which forces itself upon 
his mind—Hine ille lachryme? 1s 
this where the shoe pinches? Does 
all this. magnificent protest against 
the “exclusiveness” of social’ bar- 
riers, this noble scorn of the yoke 
of fashion, this proclamation of the 
common dignity of common nature, 
resolve itself into this—that wae, 
the said scorners and protesters, 
have had no “command” to Buck- 
ingham Palace, and no cards for 
my Lord Tinsel’s fashionable par- 
ties? Has Diogenes taken to his 
tub merely because he was not 
asked to Alexander’s feast ? 

I must say that if I were a 
preacher of this doctrine of the 
total depravity of human nature in 
the matter of Flunkeyism, and were 
in search of illustrations for my 
sermon, I should assuredly mark 
this down for fatare improvement. 
All the little jealousies which are 
supposed to agitate half-bred society. 
all the moral indignation expressed 
by Mrs. A. because Mrs. B. allows 
her daughters to visit such a woman 
as Lady ©, (who has struck the A.’s 
off her  list)—all these fangoid 
growths of society which form the 
study of some approved modern 
novelists, surely present no idea so 
ridiculous as Genius snivelling be- 
cause it is not asked to dinner. 

I almost think that, if I were 
Genius, I would be above that. It 
seems very natural, and very allow- 
able, for us dull mediocrities to 
have our little social ambitions, and 
to value such recognition on the 
part of society; but there is some- 
thing better too. Titalar rank may 
be desired and accepted by ordinary 
commoners; bat one can well ua- 
derstand that “Coke of Norfolk” 
did not care to be made a lord, 
The painter who allowed the mon- 
arch to pick up his maul -stick 
would not have cried about a seat 
at table. 
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Such a complaint does dishonour 
to the true claims of intellect. 
“There is a divinity that doth 
hedge a king;” and it is right for 
us all to acknowledge it. But 
Genius is untrue to itself, if it vails 
its own divine right before any 
king that reigns. The poet or 
the philosopher has an _ empire 
wider than Omsar’s. He has his 
court, his audience - chamber, his 
subjects whom he sways with a 
word. He is himself a king of 
men; his “rank and precedence” 
is not within the cognisance of stars 
and ribbons. Consign Genius to 
the “second table!” Its seat is 
amongst the gods—‘ beside their 
nectar—careless of mankind.” 

But when men of letters con- 
descend from their heroic status to 
mix in the battle of life with mor- 
tals, they are not the foremost men 
in the fray, in any State or in any 
generation. They have often been 
said to be so, in all sorts of 
languages; but then it was them- 
selves who said it: and they have 
never been able to persuade the 
world of it, though they bave had 
its ear so long. A shrewd observer, 
himself a half-brother of the craft 
—Lord Shaftesbury—has placed 
them, justly enough, “in the second 
rank of men.” A commonwealth 
officered entirely by an aristocracy 
of genius would probably take no 
very high place among nations. In 
spite of the brilliant example of 
some modern English politicians, it 
may be safely said that it is not in 
so far as they are clever writers, 
but in so far as they are practical 
men, that they have been useful in 
the State. The public would rather 
have the reduction of a penny in 
the income-tax from the hands of 
its Ohancellor of the Exchequer, 
than a new Paradise Lost. The 
aristocracy of letters complains 
that it has no recognised place in 
the Court Circular; would it be 
better satisfied, if authors were pri- 
vileged to bear the titles of their 
works as designations of honour, 
and had assigned them heraldic 
bearings derived from their literary 
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-achievements, as Mr. D’Israeli (the 


elder) once fancifully suggested? 
Be it remembered that certain clever 
men have complained before now 
of being received in society merely 
as clever men—to figure as the lion 
of the evening, and “make sport,” 
as it were, for the Philistines, No 
doubt, to any but a very vain 
such a position must often be dis- 
agreeable. Yet they have been re- 
minded that the complaint against 
society was hardly just; that Mr, 
Jones and Mr. Smith, if they walked 
into the drawing-room minus their 
authorship, might often have no 
claim to be there at all. 

But Genius has always been com- 
plaining of neglect. It is the crying 
child of the human family. It was 
rather ill-used by cross nurses some 
years ago, and has been ailing and 
fretful ever since. And it has the 
advantage which the loudest crying 
child in a family always has—the 
public ear. The groans of the 
practical workers of this world are 
seldom heard—the martyrs of un- 
requited labour die mute. Bat 
Genius, even if it starves, seldom 
starves in silence. It is a lament- 
able fact, but it has seldom been 
too respectable to beg, in some form 
or other. It is quite true that it 
cannot live upon praise; but in 
these days it commonly gets its 
pudding too—probably quite as 
much as is good for it. In fact, it 
is rather the pet of the family just 
at present, and for that reason seems 
to cry louder than ever on the 
slightest provocation. 

It is not to be denied that Flunkey- 
ism does exist, and that the term 
may have a wider Pr ny than 
our particular school assigns to it. 
There “are mean and _ grovelling 
natures to be found under all 
governments and all states of society. 
If they cannot toady rank, they will 
toady wealth and political power. 
They will do even worse; they will 
toady a popular opinion, and pro- 
stitute a ‘Free Press” to the most 
mischievous public mania of the 
day. And it is far better for na- 
tional character, a far less wrong to 
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the cause of universal truth and 
honesty, that a man should fall down 
and worship even a coroneted mush- 
room than a false gnd base principle. 
Any form of Mumbo-Jumbo were 
better than that. 

For my own part, I believe Duke- 
dom to be as useful and wholesome 
an institution, in its way, as author- 
craft. I am willing to give it such 
“worship” as has been assigned it 
from the national fountain of honour. 
I honestly respect a good duke, as I 
doa good writer. Taking the class 
as members of society, I believe them 
to be quite as desirable acquaintances, 
their characters quite as good, their 
domestic relations quite as respec- 
table, and if their dinners are better 
(as I daresay they are), that need not 
be a fatal objection. If there are 
some indifferent specimens, I am not 
responsible for their manufacture. 
The reasons for some men being born 
in that station of life are to me as 
inscrutable as the reasons for some 
men being popular authors. But, for 
all that I can see, I am so far content 
with hereditary Right Honourables 


that I have no desire to have them 
replaced vd extempore coronets, con- 
ferred by the voice of the people upon 
those whom they consider the great 
men of the day. Popular suffrage of this 
kind does not always proceed upon 
the same safe and intelligible prin- 
ciple as that which the soldiers of a 
certain Orimean regiment adopted, 
when they unanimously elected for 
the Victoria Cross the sergeant who 
served out the grog. There is a kind 
of “ great-man worship” (to borrow 
one of these new terms) i 

which even my flunkey spirit rebels. 


‘I cannot accept Mr. Tupper for a phi- 


losopher, or either Mr. Bellew, Dr. 
Cumming, or Mr, Spurgeon (let me 
be unsectarian in my selection), for a 
ee ype Every superstition has its 
imit; and these happen to be the 
particuiar forms of Mumbo-Jumbo 
before which I cannot fall down. I 
will be content with the hereditary 
teraphim to which I have been ac- 
customed. Surely it was an unfair 
—— against idols that they were 
“dumb;” the most ghastly of all im- 
positions are the idols which talk. 
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In the present deplorable state 
of the drama and the stage, every 
lover of the art must rejoice at the 
surprising success achieved by the 
remarkable Frenchman who has 
undertaken to give a new aspect to 
Shakespearian tragedy, and who has 
drawn all London to witness two 
of the greatest dramatic works ever 
written. No man ever before played 
Hamlet for seventy consecutive 
nights; no man, since the great 
Kean, ever excited so much discus- 
sion. That much of this success is 
owing to the curiosity of seeing a 
Frenchman play Shakespeare in 
English, no one will doubt. But 
whatever the cause, the success is a 
fact which must have its influence ; 
and now that a second part has 
been added to Fechter’s Shakespea- 
rian repertory, the discussion be- 
comes more animated, and the ques- 
tions involved become more capable 
of solution. 

To express my own opinion in a 
sentence—I think his Hamlet one 
of the very best, and his Othello 
one of the very worst I have ever 
seen; and I have seen all the good 
actors, and many of the bad actors, 
from Kean downwards. On leav- 
ing the theatre after Hamlet, I felt 
once more what a great play it was, 
with all its faults, and they are 

and numerous. On leaving 
the theatre after Othello, 1 felt as if 
my old admiration for this supreme 
masterpiece of the art had been an 
exaggeration; all the faults of the 
play stood out so glaringly, all its 
beauties were so dimmed and dis- 
torted by the acting of every one 
concerned. It was necessary to re- 
cur to Shakespeare’s pages ‘to recover 
the old feeling. 

Reflecting on the contrast offer- 
ed by these two performances, it 
seemed to me that a good lesson on 
the philosophy of acting was to be 
read there. Two cardinal points 
were illustrated by it. First, the 
very general confusion which exists 


in men’s minds Tespecting natural- 
ism and idealism in art; secondly, 
the essential limitation of an poe 
sphere, as determined by his per. 
sonality. Both in Hamlet and 
Othello, Fechter attempts to be na- 
tural, and keeps as far away as pos- 
sible from the conventional decla- 
matory style, which is by 
mistaken for idealism only becanse 
it is unlike reality. His physique 
enabled him to represent Hamlet, 
and his naturalism was artistic, 
His physique wholly incapacitated 
him from representing Othello; and 
his naturalism, being mainly deter- 
mined by his personality, became 
utter feebleness. I do not mean 
that the whole cause of his failure 
rests with his physical incapacity, 
for, as will presently be shown, his 
intellectual conception of the part 
is as false as his execution is feeble; 
but he might have had a wrong 
conception of the part, and yet have 
been ten times more effective, had 
nature endowed him with a phy- 
sique of more weight and intensity, 
Twenty Othellos I have seen, with 
far less intelligence, but with more 
effective representative qualities, 
whose performances have stirred the 
very depths of the soul; whereas 
I cannot imagine any amount of 
intelligence enabling Fechter’s per- 
sonality to make the performance 
satisfactory. 

His Hamlet was “natural ;” but 
this was not owing, as many seem 
to think, to the simple fact of its 
being more conversational and less 
stilted than usual. If Shakespeare’s 
grandest language seemed to isspe 
naturally from Fechter’s lips, and 
did not strike you as out of place, 
which it so often does when mouthed 
on the stage, the reason was that he 
formed a tolerably true conception 
of Hamlet’s nature, and could re- 
present that conception. It was his © 
personality which enabled him to 
represent this conception. Many of 
the spectators had a conception as 

. 
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true, or truer, but they could not 
have represented it. This is self- 
evident. But what is the meaning 
of the natural in art? On this 
point great confusion prevails. By 
naturalism and realism, men com- 
monly, and falsely, suppose that an 
imitation of ordinary life is meant: 
a reproduction of such details as 
may be recognised among our daily 
experiences. Whereas naturalism 
truly means the reproduction of 
those details which characterise the 
nature of the thing represented. 
Realism means truth, not. vulgarity. 
Truth of the higher as of the lower 
forms: trath of passion, and truth 
of manners. The nature of a Mac- 
beth is not the nature of an Othello; 
the speech of Achilles is not the 
speech of Thersites. The truth of the 
“Madonna di San Sisto” is not the 
truth of Murillo’s “Beggar Girl.” 
But artists and critics often overlook 
this obvious fact. Actors are espé- 
cially prone to overlook it, and, in 
trying to be natural, sink into the 
familiar ; though that is as unnata- 
ral as if they were to attempt to 
heighten the reality of the Apollo 
by flinging a paletot over his naked 
shoulders. It is this error into 
which Fechter falls in Othello; he 
vulgarises the part in the attempt 
to make it natural. Instead of the 
heroic, grave, inrpassioned Moor, he 
represents an excitable creole of our 
own day. 

Intellectually and physically his 
Hamlet so satisfies the audience, 
that they exclaim, “ How natural.” 
Hamlet is fat, according to his 
mother’s testimony; but he is also 
—at least in Ophelia’s eyes—very 
handsome— 

“The courtier’s, soldier's, scholar’s eye, 
tongue, sword, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of 


form. 
The observed of all observers.” 


Fechter is lymphatic, delicate, 
handsome, and with his long flaxen 


curls, quivering sensitive nostrils, 
fine eye, and sympathetic voice 
perfectly represents the grace 

prince. His aspect and bearing 
are such that the eye rests on him 
with delight. Our sympathies are 
completely secured. Antl as he 
endeavours to act, not to declaim 
the part, we feel that we have 
Hamlet the Dane before us. All 
those scenes which demand the 
qualities of an accomplished co- 
median, he plays to perfection. 
Never before have the scenes with 
the players, with Polonius, with 
Horatio, with Rosenkranz and 
Guildenstern, or the quieter mono- 
logues, been ‘better played; they 
are touched with so cunning a grace, 
and a manner so natural, that our 
delight is extreme. We not onl 

feel in the presence of an individual, 
a character, but feel that the indi- 
vidual is strictly consonant with 
our previous conception of Hamlet, 
and with the part assigned him in the 
play. The passages of emotion also 
are rendered with real sensibility. 
His delightful and sympathetic 
voice, and the unforced fervour of 
his expression, triumph‘ over the 
foreigner’s accent and the foreigner’s 
mistakes in emphasis. This is real- 
ly a considerable triumph; for al- 
though Fechter pronounces English 
very well for a Frenchnfan,* it is 
certain that his accent greatly inter- 
feres with the due effect of the 
speeches. But the foreign accent 
is as nothing compared with the 
perpetual error of emphasis; and 
this surely he might overcome by 
diligent study, if he would consent 
to submit to the rigorous ¢riticism 
of some English friend, who would 
correct him every time he errs, 
The sense is constantly perturbed, 
and sometimes violated, by this 
fault. Yet so great is the power 
of true emotion, “that even this is 
forgotten directly he touches the 
feelings of the audience; and in his 





* An idle attempt has been made to juggle ity | the objection to his foreigh 


accent on the ground that he is not a Frenchman, 


aving been born in London, 


But these biographical facts cannot weigh with an audience. His accent is a 
French accent ; and if he is an Englishman, the accent is unpardonable. 
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great speech, **O what a rogue and 
peasant slave am I!” no one hears 
the foreigner. 

Physically then, we may say that 
his Hamlet is perfectly satisfactory ; 
nor is it intellectually open to more 
criticism’ than must always arise in 
the case of a character which admits 
of so many readings. It is certain- 
ly a fine conception, consonant in 
general with what the text of 
Shakespeare indicates. It is the 
nearest approach I have seen to the 
realisation of Goethe’s idea, ex- 
pounded in the celebrated critique 
in Wilhelm Meister, that there is a 
burden laid on Hamlet too heavy 
for his soul to bear. - The refine- 
ment, the feminine delicacy, the 
vacillation of Hamlet, are admirably 
represented ; and it is only in the 
more tragic scenes that we feel any 
shortcoming. For these scenes he 
wants the tragedian’s personality ; 
and once for all let me say that by 
‘personality I do not simply mean 
the physical qualities of voice and 
person, but the physiological quali- 
ties which give the force of animal 
passion demanded by tragedy, and 
which cannot be represented except 
by a certain animal power. 

There is one point, however, in 
his reading of the part which seems 
to me manifestly incorrect. The 
error, if 6rror it be, is not peculiar 
to him, but has been shared by all 
the other Hamlets, probably be- 
cause they did not know how to 
represent what Shakespeare has 
indicated rather than expressly set 
down. And as there is nothing in 
his physique which would prevent 
the preper representation of a dif- 
ferent conception, I must assume 
that the error is an _ intellectual 
one. On this account I submit to 
his consideration the following sug- 
gestions. 

Mauch discussion has turned on 
the question of Hamlet’s madness, 
whether it be real or assumed. It 
is not possible to settle this ques- 
tion. Arguments are strong on 


both sides. He may be really mad, 
and yet, with that terrible con- 
sciousness of the fact which often 
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visits the insane, he may “put an 
antic disposition on,” as a sort of 
relief to his feelings. Or he may 
merely assume madness as a means 
of accounting for any extravagance 


_of demeanour into which the know. 


ledge of his father’s murder may 
betray him. Shakespeare has com- 
mitted the serious fault of not 
making this point clear; a modern 
writer who should commit such g 
fault would get no pardon.’ Now 
the actor is by no means called 
upon to settle such points. One 
thing, however, he is called upon 
to do, and that is, not to depart 
widely from the text, not to mis- 
represent what stands plainly writ- 
ten. Yet this the actors do in 
Hamlet. They may believe that 
Shakespeare never meant Hamlet 
to be really mad; but they cannot 
deny, and should not disregard, the 
plain language of the text—namely, 
that Shakespeare meant Hamlet to 
be in a state of intense cerebral eg- 
citement, bordering on madness, 
His sorrowing nature has been sad- 
denly ploughed to its depths by a 
horror so great as to make him re 
coil every moment from the belief 
in its reality. The shock, if it has 
not destroyed his sanity, has cer- 
tainly unsettled him. Nothing can 
be plainer than this. Every line 
speaks it. We see it in the ram- 
bling incoherence of his “ wild and 
whirling words” to his fellow- 
watchers and fellow-witnesses; but 
as this may be said to be assumed 
by him (although the motive for 
such an assumption is not clear, as 
he might have “ put them off,” and 
yet retained his coherence), I will 
appeal to the impressive fact of the 
irreverence with which in this scene 
he speaks of his father and fo his 
father -— language which Shake- 
speare surely never meant to be in- 
significant, and which the actors 
always omit, Here is the scene 
after the exit of the ghost :— 


Enter Horatio and MaRce.tvs. 
Mar. How is’t, my noble lord? 


Hor. What news, my lord? 
Ham, O, wonderful! 
Hor. Good my lord, tell it. 
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Ham. No; 

You'll reveal it. 

Hor. Not 1, my lord, by heaven. 

Mar. i Nor I, my lord. 

Ham. How say you then; would heart of 
man once think it? 

But you'll be secret. . 
Hor., Mar. Ay, by heaven, my lord. 
Ham, There’s ne’er a villain, dwelling in all 

Denmark, 

But he’s an arrant knave. 

Hor. There needs no ghost, my lord, come 
from the grave, 

To tell us this. 

Ham. Why, right; you are in the right; 

And so, without more circumstance at all, 

I hold it fit that we shake hands, and part; 

You, as your business and desire shall point 

ou— 

For Nery man has business and desire, 

Such as it is,—and for mine own poor part, 

Look you, I'll go pray. 

Hor. These are but wild and hurling words, 
my lord. 
Ham. I'm sorry they offend you, heartily : 

Yes, ‘faith, heartily. 
Hor. There’s no offence, my lord. 
Ham, ad St. Patrick, but there is, my 

ord. 

And much offence too, touching this vision 


ere, 

It is an honest ghost, that let me tell you; 

For your desire to know what is between us, 

O’ermaster it as you may. And now, good 
friends, 

As you are friends, scholars, and soldiers, 


Give me one poor request. 
Hor. What is’t, my lord? 
We will. 
Ham, Never make known what fyou {have 
seen to-night. 
Hor., Mar. My lord, we will not. 
Ham. Nay, but swear't. 
Hor. In faith, 
My lord, not I. 
Mar. Nor I, my lord, in faith. 
Ham, Upon my sword,’ 
Mar. We have sworn, my lord, 
already. 
Ham, Indeed, upon my sword, indeed. 
Ghost. } ogo, Swear. 
Ham, Ha, ha, boy ! say st thou so? art thou 
there, truepenny f 
Come on,—youw hear this fellow in the cellar- 
age,— 
Consent to swear. 
Hor. Propose the oath, my lord. 
Ham, Never to speak of this that you have 
seen. 
Swear by my sword. 
Ghost, [ Beneath.| Swear. 
Ham, Hic et wbique? then we'll shift our 
ground :— 
Come hither, gentlemen, 
And lay your hands again upon my sword: 
Never to speak of this that you have heard, 
Swear by my sword. 
Ghost. ” epaee} Swear. 
Ham. Well said, old mole! can’st work ? 
the ground so fast? 
A worthy pioneer !—Once more remove, good 
friends, 


Now, why are these irreverent words 
omitted? Because the actors feel 


them to be irreverent, incongruous? 
If spoken as Shakespeare meant them 
to be—as Hamlet in his excited and 
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bewildered state must have uttered 
them—they would be eminently sig- 
nificant. It is evading the difficulty 
to omit them; and it is-a-departure 
from Shakespeare’s obvious inten- 
tion. Let but the actor enter 
into the excitement of the situation, 
and make visible the hurrying agi- 
tation which prompts these wild 
and whirling words, he will then 
find them expressive, and will throw 
the audience into corresponding emo- 
tion. 

But this scene is only the begin- 
ning. From the moment of the 
Ghost’s departure, Hamlet is a 
changed man. All the subsequent 
scenes should be impregnated with 
vague horror, and an agitation com- 
pounded of feverish desire for ven- 
geance with the perplexities of 
thwarting doubt as to the —- 
of the story which has been heard. 
This alternation of wrath and of 
doubt as to whether he has not been 
the victim of an _ hallucination, 
should be represented by the fever- 
ish agitation of an unquiet mind, 
visible even under all the outward 


‘ealmness which it may be saving 4 


to put on; whereas the Hamlets 

have seen are perfectly calm and 
self-possessed when they are not in 
a tempest of rage, or not feigning 
madness to deceive the King. It 
is part and parcel of this erroneous 
conception as to the state of Ham- 
let’s mind (unless+it be the mistake 
of substitating declamation for act- 
ing) which, as I believe, entirely 
misrepresents the purport of the 
famous solilogay—‘‘ To be or not 
to be.” This is not a set speech to 
be declaimed to pit, boxes, and gal- 
lery, nor is it a moral thesis debated 
by Hamlet in intellectual freedom; 
yet one or the other of these two 
mistakes is committed by all actors. 
Because it is a fine speech, pregnant 
with thought, it has been mistaken 
for an oratorical display; but I 
think Shakespeare’s genius was too 
eminently dramatic to have com- 
mitted so great an error as to sub- 
stitute an oration for an exhibition 
of Hamlet's state of mind. The 
speech is passionate, not reflective; 
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and it should be so spoken as if 
the thoughts were wrung from the 
agonies of a soul hankering after 
suicide as an escape f.om evils, yet 
terrified at the dim sense of greater 
evils after death. Not only would 
such a reading of the specch give it 
tenfold dramatic force, but it would 
be the fitting introduction to the 
wildness, of the scene, which im- 
mediately succeeds, with Ophelia. 
This scene has also been much dis- 
cussed. To render its strange vio- 
lence intelligible, actors are wont 
to indicate, by their looking towards 
the «ioor, that they suspect the King, 
or some one else, to be watching; 
and the wildness. then takes its place 
among the assumed extravagances of 
Hamiet. Fechter also conceives it 
thas. I cannot find any warrant in 
Shakespeare for such a reading; 
and it is adopted solely to evade a 
difficulty which no longer exists 
when we consider Hamlet’s state of 
feverisi excitement. I believe, there- 
fore, that Hamlet is not disguising 
his real feelings in this scene, 
but is terribly in earnest. If his 
wildness seem unnatural, I would 
ask the actors what they make of 
the far greater extravagance with 
which he receives the confirmation 
of his doubts by the effeet of the play 
upon the King? Here, it is to be 
observed, there is no pretext for as- 
suming an extravagant demeanour ; 
no one is wateling now; he is 
alone with his dear friend and con- 
fidant, Horatio; and yet note his con- 
duct. Sveing the King’s guilt, he ex- 
claims— 


His name’s Gonzago; the story is extant, and 
writ in choice Italian: You shall see anon, 
how the murtherer gets the love of Genzago's 
wife. 
Oph. The king rises. 
‘am. What! frighted withrfalse fire! 
gore. How farts my lord? 
‘ol. Give o'er the play. 
King. Give me some light:—away ! 
AU. Lights, lights, tights! 
[Zeeunt all but Ham, and Hor. 
Ham. Why, \et the strucken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalléd play: 
For sume must watch, while some must 
sleep ; 
80 runs the world away.— 
Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers (if 
the rest of my fortunes turn Turk with me), 
with two Provengal roses on my razed shoes, 
get me a fellowship in a cry of players, sir? 
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Hor, Half a share. 
Ham. A whole one, ay. 
For thou dost know, 0 Damon dear, 
This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself; and now reigns here 
A very, very — 
Hor. You might have rhymed, 
Ham, O good Horatio, ll take the ghost's 
word for a thousand pound, Didst perceive? 
Hor. Very well, my lord, 
Ham. Upon the talk of poisoning,— 
Hor. 1 did very well note him. 
Ham. Ah, ha!—Come, some music; come, 
the recorders.— 
For if the king like not the comedy, 
Why, then, belike, he likes it not, perdy, 


Of course the actors -omit the 
most significant of these passages, 
because they are afraid of being 
comic; but, if given with the re- 
quisite wildness, these passages 
would be terrible in their grotesque- 
ness. It is true that such wildness 
and grotesqueness would be out of 
keeping with any representation of 
Hamlet which made him calm, and 
only assuming madness at intervals, 
But is such a conception Shake- 
spearian ? 

Fechter is not specially to be 
blamed for not having made Ham- 
let’s state of excitement visible 
throughout; but although his per- 
sonality debars him from due repre- 
sentation of the more tragic scenes, 
it would not debar him from repre- 
senting Hamlet’s agitation if he con- 
ceived it truly. On the whole, how- 
ever, I repeat that his performance 
is very charming, because very na- 
tural. 

In direct contrast was the per- 
formance of Othello. It had no one 
quality which could arrest our con- 
demnation. Bad and false in con- 
ception, it was feeble in execution. 
He attempted to make the character 
natural, and made it vulgar. His 
idea of the character and of the play 
from first to last showed utter mis- 
conception. He departs openly from 
the plain language of the text, on 
points where there is no justification 
for the departure save his own will. 
Thus, Othello tells us heis “declined 
into the vale of years,” Fechter 
makes him young. Othello is black 
—the very tragedy lies there; the 
whole foree of the contrast, the 
whole pathos and extenuation of 
his doubts of Desdemona, depend 
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on this blackness. Feghter makes 
him a half-caste, whose mere ap- 
pearance would excite no repulsion 
in any woman out of America. 
Othello is grave, dignified, a man 
accustomed to the weight of great 
responsibilities, and to the com- 
mand of armies; Fechter is unplea- 
santly familiar, paws Iago about 
like an over-demonstrative school- 
boy, shakes hands on the slightest 
provocation, and bears himself like 
the hero of French drame, but not 
like a hero of tragedy. 

In his edition of the play, Fechter 
urges two considerations. First, 
that Shakespeare is to be acted, not 
recited; secondly, that tradition 
ought to be set aside. In both 
points he will find most people 
agreeing with him, but no one will- 
ing to see any novelty in his posi- 
tions. We, who have seen Kean 
in Othello, may surely be excused 
if we believe that we have seen 
Othello acted, and so acted as there 
is little chance of our seeing it acted 
again; the consequence of which is, 
that we look upon Fechter’s repre- 
sentation as acting, indeed, but as 
very bad acting. Then as to tradi- 
tion, we are willing enough, nowa- 
days, to give up all conventional 
business which does not justify itself; 
but we are very far from supposing 
that, because Fechter’s arrangement 
of the business is new, therefore it is 
justifiable or acceptable. In some 
respects it is good; in the arrange- 
ment of the scene in the senate there 
was a very striking improvement, 
which gave a really natural air to 
the scene; and some other scenical 
details show a decided facuity for 
stage arrangement. But in many 
others there is a blundering perver- 
sity and disregard of the obvious 
meaning of the text, which is only to 
be accounted for on the supposition 
that Fechter wished to make Othello 
a drame such as would suit the Porte 
St. Martin. 

The principle has doubtless been 
the same as that which, in a less 
degree, and under happier inspira- 
tion, made the success of Hamlet: 
the desire to be naturél—the aim at 
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realism. But here the confusion be- 
tween realism and vulgarism works 
like poison. It is not consistent 
with the nature of tragedy to ob- 
trude the details of daily life. All 
that lounging on. tables and lolling 
against chairs, &c., which help to 
convey a sense of reality in the 
drame, are as unnatural in tragedy 
as it would be to place the “ Sleeping 
Faun” of Phidias on a comfortable 
feather-bed. When Fechter takes 
out his door-key to let himself into 
his house, and, on coming back, re- 
locks the door and pockets the key, 
the intention is doubtless to give an 
air of reality; the effect is to make 
us forget the “noble Moor,” and to 
think of a sepoy. When he appears 
leaning on the shoulder of Iago (the 
great general and his ensign!), when 
he salutes the personages with grace- 
ful prettiness, when he kisses the 
hand of Desdemona, and when he 
employs that favourite gesticula- 
tion which reminds us but too 
forcibly of a gamin threatening to 
throw a stone, he is certainly natu- 
ral—but according to whose nature ? 

In general, it may be said that, 
accomplished an actor as Fechter 
certainly is, he has allowed the 
acting-manager to gain the upper 
band. In his desire to be effective 
by. means of small details of ‘ busi- 
ness,” he has entirely frittered away 
the great effects of the drama. He 
has yet to learn the virtue of sim- 
plicity; he has yet to learn that 
tragedy acts through the emotions, 
and not through the eye; whatever 
distracts attention from the passion 
of the scene is fatal. 

Thus, while his Hamlet satisfied 
the audience by being at once natu- 
rally conceived and effectively re- 
presented, his Othello left the. au- 
dience perfectly cold, or interested 
only as by a curiosity, -because it 
was unnaturally conceived and feebly 
executed. Had the execution been 
fine, the false conception would 
have been forgotten, or pardoned. 
Many a ranting Othello contrives 
to interest and to move his audience 
without any conception at all, sim- 
ply uttering the language of Shake- 
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speare with force, and following the 
traditional business. Shakespeare, 
if the personality of the actor be 
not too violently in contradiction 
with the text, carries effect in ever 
scene: we listen and are moved. 
But unhappily Fechter's personality 
is one wholly unsuited to such a 
character as Othello. This is evi- 
dent from the first. My doubts be- 
gan with the first act. In it Othello 
has little te do, but much to be. In 
this masterpiece of dramatic expo- 
sition the groundwork of the play 
is grandly laid out. It presents the 
hero as a great and trusted warrior, 
a simple, calm, open, reliant nature 
—a man admirable not only in his 
deeds, but in his lofty and heroic 
soul. Unless you get a sense of 
this, you are as puzzled at Desde- 
mona’s choice as Brabantio is. But 
it is inevitable that with such a per- 
sonality as Fechter’s you should 
feel none of this. He represents 
an affectionate but feeble young 
gentleman, whose position in the 
army must surely have been gained 
by “purchase.” This is not the 
actor’s fault. Even had he been 
calm and simple in his gestures, he 
could not have been dignified and 
impressive; nature had emphatical- 
ly said No to such an effect. Voice 
and bearing would have failed him 
had his conception been just. An un- 
intelligent actor, who is at the same 
time a superb animal, will be impres- 
sive in this act if he is simply quiet. 
If, for example, you compare Gusta- 
vus Brooke with Fechter, you will see 
this at once. Still more strikingly 
is this seen on a comparison of Ed- 
mund Kean with Fechter. Kean 
was undersized—very much smaller 
than Fechter; and yet what a grand 
bearing he had! what an impressive 
acon dh He affected you like a 
ion. 

In the second act my doubts in- 
creased. The entrance of Othello, 
with the flame of victory in his 
eye, eager to clasp his young wife 
to his breast, and share with her 
his triumph and his joy, was an 
opportunity for being natural which 
Fechter wholly missed. . Never was 
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there a tamer meeting. Kean’s 
tones, “ O my fair warrior!” are 
still ringing in my ears, though 
quarter of a century must have 
elapsed since I heard them; but J 
cannot recall Fechter’s tones, heard 
only the other night. I only recall 
a vision of him holding his wife 
at most “proper” distance, kissing 
her hand, his tone free from all 
tremulous emotion, though he has to 
say— 
“O my soul’s joy ! 
If after every tempest come such calms, 
May the winds blow till they have wakened 
death! 

If it were now to die 
‘Twere now to be most happy; for I fear 
My soul hath her content 80 absolute : 


That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate.” 


And from Desdemona he turns to 
the gentlemen of Cyprus, as affable 
and calm as if he had but just come 
home from a morning stroll. There 
was none of the emotion of the 
situation. 

In the scene of the brawl we have 
the first indication of Othello’s tre- 
mendous vehemence when roused, 
Fechter was loud, but he was not 
fierce. It is characteristic of his 
whole performance in the passionate 
parts, that he goes up the stage and 
bids them 


“ Bilence that dreadfi® bell, it frights the 
3le 
From her propriety,” 


with an accent of impatient irrita- 
bility, as if he were angry at the 
bell’s preventing his hearing what 
was to be said. 

But little as the performance in 
these two acts came up to even my 
moderate expectations of Fechter’s 
power to represent Othello, it was 
not until the third act that I finally 
pronounced judgment. That act is 
the test of a tragedian. If he can- 
not produce a great effect there, he 
need never seek elsewhere for an 
opportunity; the greatest will find 
in it occasion for all his powers, 
and’ the worst will hardly miss 
some effects. To think of what 
Edmund Kean was in this act! 
When shall we again see that lion- 
like power and lion-like grace—that 
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dreadful culmination of wrath, al- 
ternating with bursts of agony—that 
Oriental and yet most natural ges- 
ture, which even in its naturalness 
preserved a grand ideal propriety 
(for example, when his joined up- 
lifted hands, the palms being up- 
wards, were lowered upon his head, 
as if to keep his poor brain from 
bursting)—that exquisitely touching 
pathos, and that lurid flame of ven- 
geance flashing from his eye? When 
shall we hear again those tones: 
“not a jot, not a jot ”—* blood, 
Iago, blood” —“ but oh, the pity of 
it, Iago! the pity of it’? Ocrtainly 
no one ever expected that Fechter, 
with his sympathetic temperament 
and soft voice, could approach the 
tragic grandear of the elder Kean; 
but neither could any one who had 
heard that his Othello was “the 
talk of the town” have supposed 
that this third act would fail even 
to move the applause of an audience 
very ready to applaud. In say- 
ing that he failed to arouse the 
audience, I am saying simply what 
I observed and felt. The causes of 
that failure may be open to discus- 
sion: the fact is itresistible; and 
the causes seem to me clear enough. 
He is incapable of representing the 
groundswell of passion, which by 
him is broken up into numerous 
petty waves: we ‘see the glancing 
foam, breaking along many lines, in- 
stead of one omnipotent and roaring 
surf. He is loud—and weak; irri- 
table, not passionate. The wrath 
escapes in spifts, instead of flow- 
ing in one mighty tide; and after 
each spirt he is calm, not shaken 
by the tremulous subsidence of pas- 
sion, This lapse from the wildness 
of rage to the calmness of logical 
consideration or argumentative ex- 
postulation, this absence of grada- 
tion and after-glow of passion, is the 
error always committed by Charles 
Kean and other bad tragedians, 
and arises from their not identify- 
ing themselves with the feeling of 
the part. I expected something 
better from Fechter. To give what 
Bacon calls an “ostensive instance,” 
let me refer to the opening of the 
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fourth act. Othello, worked upon 
by Iago’s horrible suggestions, is so 
shaken by wrath and grief that he 
falls down in a fit. Fechter, proba- 
bly because he felt that he could 
not render the passion so as to 
make this natural, omits the scene, 
and opens the act with Iago solilo- 
quising over his senseless victim. 
In spite of the awkward attitude in 
which Fechter is lying, those of the 
audience who are not familiar with 
the play imagine that Othello is 
sleeping ; and when he rises from 
the couch and begins to speak, he 
is indeed as calm and unaffected by 
the fit as if he had only been asleep. 

Another source of weakness is the 
redundancy of gesture and the de- 
sire to make a number of points, in- 
stead of concentrating attention on 
the general effect. Thus, when he 
is roused to catch Iago by the throat, 
instead of . an accumulation of 
threats, he jerks out a succession of 
various threats, looking away from 
Iago every now and then, and vary- 
ing his gestures, so as to destroy 
all sense of climax. 

If it is a fact—and I appeal to 
the audience as witnesses—that we 
do not feel deep pity for the noble 
Moor, and do not sympathise with 
his irrational yet natural wrath, 
when Fechter plays the part, surely 
the reason can only be that the part 
is not represented naturally? Now. 
much of this, I repeat, is the neces- 
sary consequence of his personality. 
He could not represent it naturally 
even if he conceived the part truly ; 
and, as already intimated, the con- 
ception is not true. Oecertain points 
of the conception have been touched 
on; I will now specify two others. 
The unideal (consequently unnata- 
ral) representation may be illus- 
trated by the manner in which 
he proposes, instead of ordering, 
Cassio’s death. Shakespeare’s lan- 


guage is peremptory :— 
“ Within these three days let me hear theo 
8a: 
That Cassto’s not alive.” 


The idea in his mind is simply that 
Oassio has deserved death. He 
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does not trouble himself about the 


means; and surely never thinks of | 


murder, A general who orders & 
soldier to be hung, or shot, without 
trial, is ngt a murderer. Yet 
Fechter proposes a murder, and pro- 
poses it with a sort of subdued hesi- 
tation, as if conscious of the crime. 
He thus completely bears out 
Rymer’s sarcasm: “He sets Iago 
to the fighting part, to kill Cassio; 
and chuses himself to murder the 
silly woman, his wife, that was like 
to make no resistance.”* 

The second illustration which 
may be noticed, is the perverse de- 
parture from the obvious meaning 
of the text, which, in his desire for 
originality and naturalness in the 
business, makes him destroy the 
whole art of Shakespeare’s prepara- 
tion, and makes the jealousy of 
Othello seem preposterous. One 
defect in the play which has been 
felt by all critics, is the rapidity 
with which Othello is made to be- 
lieve in his wife’s guilt. Now, 
allowing for the rapidity which the 
compression necessary to dramatic 
art renders almost inevitable, I 
think Shakespeare has so exhibited 
the growth of the jealousy, that it 
is only on reflection that the audi- 
ence becomes aware of the slight 
grounds on which the Moor is con- 
vinced. It is the actor’s part to 
make the audience feel this growth 
—to make them go along with 
Othello, sympathising with him, 
and believing with him. Fechter 
deliberately disregards all the plain 
meaning of the text, and makes the 
conviction sudden and preposterous, 
It is one of his new arrangements 
that Othello, when the tempter be- 
gins his diabolical insinuation, shall 
be seated at a table, reading and 
signing papers. When first I heard 
of this bit of “ business,” it struck 
me as admirable; and indeed I 
think so still; although the manner 
in which Fechter executes it is one 
of those lamentable examples in 
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which the dramatic art is subordi- 
nated to serve theatrical effect, 
That Othello should be seated over 
his papers, and should reply to 
Iago’s questions while contin 
his examination, and affixing his 
signature, is natural; but it is not 
natural—that is, not true to the 
nature of Othello and the situation 
—for him to be dead to the dread- 
fal import of Jago’s artful sugges- 
tions. Let us hear Shakespeare, 
Othello and Iago enter as Cassio 
takes leave of Desdemona; where- 
upon Jago says, meaning to be 
heard, “ Ha! J like not that!” 


Othello. What dost thou say ? 
Iago. a my lord: or if—I know not 


what, 
Othello. beg not that Cassio parted from my 
wife ? 
Iago. Cassio, my lord? no sure, I cannot 
think it, 
That he would steal away, 80 guilty like, 
Seeing your coming. 
Othello. I do believe *twas he. 
dem. How now, my lord? 
I have been talking with a suitor here, 
A man that languishes in your displea- 
sure. 


Othello. Who is’t you mean? 
Des, Why your lieutenant Cassio; good my 


lor 
If I have any grace or power to move you, 
His present reconciliation take. 
I prithee call him back. 
Othello. Went he hence now? 
Des. Ay sooth; so humbled 
That he hath left part of his grief with 


me 
To ee with him. Good love, call him 
ack. 
Othello. Not now, sweet Desdemon; some 
other time. 

Des. But shall’t be shortly ? 

Othello. The sooner, sweet, for you, 

Des. Shall’t be to-night at supper ? 

Othello. No, not to-night. 

Des, To-morrow, dinner, then ? 

Othello. 1 shall not dine at home. 


These short evasive sentences are 
subtly expressive of the state of 
Othello’s mind; but Fechter mis- 
represents them by making Othello 
free from all misgiving. He “ toys 
with her curls,” and treats her as a 
father might treat a child who was 
asking some favour which could not 
be granted, yet which called for no. 
explicit refusal. If the scene stood 
alone, I should read it differently ; 





* Rywer: A Short View of Tragedy, its original excellency and corruption. 1698. 
P. 93. This most amusing attack on Othello reads very often like sound criticism, 


when one has just witnessed the performances at the Princess’s Theatre. 
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but standing as it does between the 
two attempts of Iago to fill Othello’s 
mind with suspicion, the meaning 
js plain enough. He has been made 
uneasy by Iago’s remarks; very 
naturally, his bearing towards his 
wife reveals that uneasiness. A 
vague feeling, which he dares not 
shape into a suspicion, disturbs 
him. She conquers him at last by 
her winning ways; and he vows 
that he will deny her nothing. 

If this be the state of mind in 
which the great scene begins, it 
is obviously a serious mistake in 
Fechter to sit down to his papers, 
perfectly calm, free from all idea 
whatever of what Iago has suggest- 
ed; and answering lago’s insidious 
questions as if he did not divine 
their import. So clearly does Othello 
divine their import, that. it is he, 
and not~Iago, who expresses in 
words their meaning. It is one of 
the artifices of Iago to make his 
victim draw every conclusion from 
premises which are put before him, 
so that, in the event of detection, 
he can say, “I said nothing, I made 
no accusation.” All he does is to 
lead the thoughts of Othello to the 
conclusion desired. The scene thus 
begins :— 


Jago, My noble lord— 
Othello. What dost thou say, Iago? 
Jago. Did Michael Cassio, when you wooed 
my lady, 
Know of your love? 


Now Iago perfectly well knew this, 
for he had heard Desdemona say so 
just the minute before. 
Othello. He did from first to last: Why dost 
, thou ask ? 
Jago. But for 


thought ; 
No further harm. 


the satisfaction of my 


Properly, Iago’s answer should end 
at the word thought; that is the 
answer to the question, but he art- 
fully adds the suggestion of harm, 
which falls like a spark on the in- 
flammable mind of his victim, who 
moot asks, “‘ Why of thy thought, 


Jago. I did not think he had been acquainted 
with her. 

eo Oh yes; and went between us very 
o 
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Jago, Indeed? 
. Indeed? Ay, Indeed: 
thou aught in that? 
Is he not honest? 
lord ? 


Jago. Honest, m 
Othello, Honest? ay, honest? 


Jago. My lord, for aught I know. 
Othello. What dost thou think ? 
Jago. Think, my lord? 


Discern’st 


It is difficult to comprehend how 
any one should fail to interpret this 
dialogue, every word of which is an 
increase of the slowly growing sus- 
picion. If -the scene ended here, 
there might indeed be a defence set 
up for Fechter’s notion that Othello 
should reply to the insinuation in a- 
careless manner, “ playing with his 
pen as he speaks;” but no defence 
is permissible for one moment when 
we know how the scene proceeds, 


Othello, Think, my lord? 
echoes me! 

As if there were some monster in his thought 

Too hideous to be shown. Thou dost mean 


something ; 
I boned thee say but now, thon lik’dst not 


at 
bebe left my wife: what didst not 
ike 
And when I told thee he was of my counsel 
In my whole course of wooing, thou cry’dst, 
Indeed ? 
And didst contract and purse thy brow 


together 
As tf thou then hadst shut up én thy brain 
Some horrible conceit. If thou dost tove me 
Show me thy thought. 


By heaven he 


Fechter will perhaps reply that this 
language is not to be understood 
seriously, but as the banter of 
Othello at seeing Iago purse his 
brow and look mysterious about 
trifles. It is in this sense that he 
plays the part. But how widely he 
errs, and how seriously Othello is 
disturbed, may be read in his next 
speech :— 

“T know thou'rt fall of love and honesty, 
And weigh’st thy words before thou giv’st 


them breath, 
Therefore these stops of thine fright me the 


more ; 
For such things in a false disloyal knave 

Are tricks of custom; but in a man that’s just 
They're close denotements, working from the 


hear 
That passion cannot rule.” 
Is this banter? and when he bids Iago 


“Speak to me, as to thy thinkings, 
As thon dost ruminate ; and give worst of 


thoughts 
The worst of words,” 
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it is impossible to suppose that his 
mind has not already shaped the 
worst suspicions, which he wishes 
Iago to confirm. 

Here, I affirm, the plain sense of 
Shakespeare is not only too clearly 
indicated to admit of the most in- 
genious reading in another sense, 
but any other reading would destroy 
the dramatic art with which the 
scene is conducted, because it would 
destroy those indications of the 
growth of the feeling, which feel- 
ing, being really founded on Iago’s 
suggestions and the smallest pos- 
sible external evidence, becomes 
preposterous when the evidence 
alone is appealed to. Now, Fech- 
ter so little understands this play, 
after his twenty years’ study, as not 
only to miss such broadly marked 
indications, but commits the ab- 
surdity of making Othello suddenly 
convinced, and by what? by the 
argument of Iago, that Desdemona 
deceived her father, and may there- 
fore deceive her husband! But 
that argument (setting aside the 
notion of a character like Othello 


being moved by merely intellectual 
considerations) had already been 
forcibly presented to his mind by 
her father :— 


“Look to her, Moor, have a quick eye to 


She did deceive her father, and may thee.” 

Whereupon he replies, “ My life 
upon her faith.” And so he would 
reply to Iago, had not his mind al- 
ready been filled with distrust. 
Fechter makes him careless, confi- 
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dent, unsuspicious, until 

gests her deception of hor ae 
and then at once credulons 
overcome. This may be the art 
of the Porte St. Martin, or the 
Variétés; it is not the art of 
Shakespeare. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this 
subject, or to adduce other illus. 
trations of misconception, for J 
have already declared my convic- 
tion that with the most perfect 
conception Fechter could not ade- 
quately represent the character of 
Othello; and for his own sake, no . 
less than for ours, it is to be hoped 
that he will take warning in time, 
and not attempt tragic parts again. 
So accomplished an actor, with so 
charming a physique, will be a 
great gain to our stage, if a mis- 
guided ambition, similar to that 
which makes all baritones try to 
be, tenors, does not lead him into 
such mistakes as this of Othello, 
Let him be assured of one thing, 
that the success of his Othello 
due entirely to the reputation creat- 
ed by his Hamlet, and to the 
scenery, dresses, and novelty of the 
“ business,” which excite a tem- 
porary curiosity. If he suffer 
panegyrists and flatterers to delude 
him into the idea that his acting of 
Othello moved the audience, or sa- 
tisfied the jadgment of those whose 
judgment finally determines an 
actor’s reputation, he will rapidly 
lose the high position he has won. 
This is the language of a sincere 
adinirer. 
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Azsovt the middle of last Sep- 
tember we found ourselves at New 
York, with a few weeks’ holiday in 
hand. The stay there was impos- 
sible. We had “done” the Hud- 
son, visited the theatres (at all of 
which, by the by, the English char- 
acter was vulgarised and held up 
to ridicule), society was “out of 
town,” Broadway given up to the 
tender mercies of “ irregulars,” 
dressed in every variety of costume, 
suggestive rather of the army in a 
transpontine melodrama, than of 
one enlisted to serve under the ban- 
ner that “ makes tyranny tremble.” 

The New York Herald, a paper 
which all Americans read, most 
abuse, and none believe, daily re- 
counted, in glowing terms, exciting 
details of great battles fought, 
where generally one man was re- 
ported to have been killed, and 
two slightly wounded, on the side 
of the Federalists; while large 
bodies of the Oonfederates were 
daily made to bite the dust. 

Another newspaper depicted the 
miseries which the Southern army 
was encountering from pestilence, 
famine, and rags. <A third assured 
its readers that a strong Union feel- 
ing was growing up in the South. 
A fourth was authorised to state, 
upon the authority of a “reliable 
gentleman,” that the “arch traitor,” 
Jeff. Davis, had “really been dead” 
some weeks; while a friend of ours 
informed us one morning after 
breakfast, that he had gone to the 
trouble of counting the number of 
the enemy killed since the com- 
mencement of the war, and found 
it to be, according to a leading 
journal, 1,200,000. 

On the other hand, we learnt 
that Lexington had fallen; that the 
Rebel army was nearer to the capi- 
tal than it was two months pre- 
viously ; that Kentucky was almost 
lost; that Missouri had passed an 
ordinance of secession; and that 
President Davis was in excellent 
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health. We therefore determined 
to judge for ourselves what the con- 
dition of things really was in “the 
land of Dixie.” 

Having been informed that cross- 
ing the lines at Washington was out 
of the question, we applied for a 
passport to go west, 


“ Where roll Missouri and Ohio's flood 
Beneath the umbrage of eternal wood,” 


hoping we should obtain access to 
the South through Kentucky. To 
our dismay, when the precious pass- 
ports arrived, we found upon them 
the following endorsement, strongly 
smelling of Fort Lafayette :— 


“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasuinerton, 18th Sept. 1861, 
It is expected the bearer will not 
enter any insurrectionary State. 
W. H. Sewarp, ‘ 
Secretary of State. 
Winfiktp Scorr.” 


We therefore returned the docu- 
ments whence they came. 

How we passed the Federal out- 
posts, it is unnecessary to mention ; 
suffice to say, that the first indica- 
tion we had of our approach to the 
Secessionist army was finding 
bridge, by which we had hoped to 
cross the Green River in Kentucky, 
burnt down to the water’s edge, 
and the débris still smouldering on 
the banks. 

The country-people informed us 
that a detachment of Southern 
troops had been encamped here for 
some days, and had “done the job 
at the bridge yesterday.” From 
the way in which these good folks 
spoke of the soldiers, assuring us 
that they did no harm, but paid 
for what they wanted in gold and 
silver, it was quite plain that the 
allegiance of our informants was 
not given to Mr. Lincoln’s Govern- 
ment, and that we had fairly enter- 
ed the forbidden “ insurrectionary 
States.” Moreover, we were re- ° 
minded by a slight incident that 
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here “ property” has another mean- 
ing beside that to which Blackstone 
. has applied it. 

Being obliged to stop for the 
night at the cottage of a simple- 
minded primitive old couple, we 
were sitting round a log-fire in the 
room, which formed our kitchen, 
parlour, and host’s bedroom, when 
a little black woolly-headed urchin 
made his appearance, and began 
diligent preparations for our supper. 
“ Smart lad that, ma’am,” we remark- 
ed to our hostess, “ Yes, siree,” 
replied the old lady. “ Wouldn't 
take 700 dollars formy boy. There’s 
not such another in all the country 
round. <A gentleman offered me 
600 for him last week; but dear 
me, ’twould break my heart to part 
with my boy. He goes with me to 
meetin’ every Sunday—to mind my 
horse and waggon.” 

Having reached a station on the 
Louisville and Nashville line, we 
found the regular trains stopped, 
and the “track” altogether devoted 
to soldiers and munitions of war. 
A delay, therefore, of several hours 
ensued, which we passed most agree- 
ably at a small hotel in the com- 
pany of several gentlemen of Ken- 
tucky, whose opinions made it 
necessary for them to proceed south 
ip order to avoid arrest, and who 
for some days previously had suf- 
fered considerable privations in 
eluding the grasp of the Federal 
authorities. 

This State, “the eldest daughter 
of Virginia,” presented to the stran- 
ger an interesting, and at the same 
time painful spectacle. Her people, 
generally esteemed the bravest in 
the Union, strongly attached to the 
national flag, refused at first to 
secede, although a considerable num- 
ber of her most distinguished states- 
men openly avowed their sympathy 
for the Confederate Government. 
Subsequently her neutrality was 
recognised by the authorities at 
Washington, which the Oonfede- 
rates say was afterwards violated by 
the North—and the North declare 
was broken by. the Confederates. 
However that may be, she is now 
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armed to the teeth; forts crown 
her pleasant hills, and the smoke of 
the camp-fire curls over her dense 
oak-forests. In and around Lois. 
ville a large army of Union soldiers 
are quartered. Freedom of speech 
there is at an end, and arrests are 
reported in the newspapers every 
morning. 

At Bowling Green, a little to the 
south, there is a great Confederate 
camp, commanded by a gallant 
General, who certainly possesses 
the undivided affection of his sol- 
diers. In the west, another ] 
corps threatens Paducah; while 
General Zollicoffer, in the ‘east, 
is organising an army to op 
any movement that may be Thode 
from Frankfort. The forces of these 
three commanders are daily increas- 
ing, and the arbitrary acts done 
at Louisville, Elizabeth Town, and 
elsewhere, have served greatly to 
swell the ranks, 

Yet Kentucky is not altogether 
Secessionist. Her legislature is 
still strong for the Union. Whole 
counties are’ the same. Distin- 
guished men, opposed to the Gov- 
ernment, still adhere to the stars 
and stripes. The mature and hon- 
oured judgment of the venerable 
Crittenden is yet against “the re- 
bels;” but where are Moréhead, 
Buchner, Preston, Breckenridge? 

Our party at the little inn broke 
up on the arrival of a train, and we 
found standing-room in a car crowd- 
ed with soldiers. Few were dressed 
in uniform, but all were well armed: 
one beside us, not a bad sample of 
the rest, had a breech-loading car- 
bine slung over his shoulder, two 
revolvers in one side of his belt, 
and a bowie-knife: in the other. 
What a contrast these men presented 
to the soldiers we had hitherto 
seen! Determination and reckless 
daring marked every feature ‘and 
gesture. : 

“Do you think the Yankees are 
going to whip us, sir?” inquired 
our friend, looking like a walking 
infernal machine. 

“Well, they have a fine army, 
and will do their best, I think.” 
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“ Don’t care, sir; they can’t do it, 
If they beat us in the field, we'll 
take to the woods, and shoot them 
down like squirrels.” ‘ Look here, 
sir; see what they have done to me, 
Iam a shoemaker by trade, They 
tried to arrest me in Elizabeth Town ; 
I got away, but they took my wife; 
so, by ————~ I'll take five-and-twenty 
Yankee scalps, or they shall have 
mine”! ! 

Being disappointed in finding any 
of that Union feeling in the south 
of Kentucky of which we had heard 
so much in New York, we proceed- 
ed to Nashville in Tennessee. More 
camps, more soldiers, more drilling. 
Men, women, and children think 
of nothing but the war. Fathers 
of large families are frequently 
seen serving in the ranks as pri- 
vates, side by side with their 
sons. Ladies make soldiers’ coats 
and trousers, while children knit 
their stockings, Trade is in a great 
measure at a stand-still; but the 
rapidity with which the people, 
hitherto dependent upon the North 
for every manufactured article, how- 
ever simple, are beginning to supply 
their wants for themselves, receives 
at Nashville a curious exemplifica- 
tion. A few weeks ago a boy dis- 
covered a method of making percus- 
sion-caps, which the army was then 
much in need of. <A factory was 
forthwith established, that now turns 
ut some millions per week. 

Amongst the dangers which we had 
eard at New York threatenec the 
South, a revolt of the slave popu- 
lation was said to be the most im- 
minent. Let us take, then, a peep 
at a cotton-field, and see what like- 
lihood there is of such a contin- 
gency. 

On the bank of the Alabama 
river, which winds its yellow course 
through dense woods of oak, ash, 
maple, and pine, thickened with 
tangled copse of varied evergreens, 
lie some of the most fertile planta- 
tions of the State. One of these 
we had the advantage of visiting. 
Its owner received as with all that 
hospitality and unaffected bonhom- 
mie which invariably distinguish 

VOL. Xo. 
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a Southern gentleman. Having 
mounted a couple of hacks, we start- 
ed off through a Jarge pine-wood, and 
soon arrived at a “ clearing” of about 
200 acres in extent, on most of 
which was growing an ave 
cotton-crop. This was a fair sample 
of the rest of the plantation, which 
consisted altogether of 7000 acres, 
Riding into the middle of the field, 
we found ourselves surrounded by 
about forty slaves, men, women, and 
children, engaged in ‘“ picking.” 
They were all well dressed, and 
seemed happy and cheerful. Wish- 
ing to know what time of day it 
was, I asked Mr. the hour, 
whereupon one of the darkies by my 
side took out a gold watch and in- 
formed me, 

“ Do your labourers generally wear 
gold watches, sir?” I inquired. 

“A great many of them have, 
Why, sir, my negroes all have their 
cotton-plots and gardens, and most of 
them little orchards.” 

We found from their own testi- 
mony that they are fed well, chiefly 
upon pork, corn, potatoes, and rice, 
carefully attended to when sick, and 
on Sundays dress better than their 
masters. 

Many of them had six or seven 
hundred dollars of their own, which 
they either lend to the banks or hide 
in the ground. In the hot weather 
they begin work at six in the morn- 
ing, and go on till ten ; they then go 
home till about three, and when the 
sun declines, return to their work till 
six or seven. In the cool weather 
they begin soon after daylight, and 
rest for two or three hours in the mid- 
dle, of the day. 

We next visited the “Station,” a 
street of cottages in a pine-wood, 
where Mr. ’s “family” reside, 
These we found clean and comfort- 
able. Two of the men were sick, and 
had been visited that morning by a 
doctor; in the mean time they were 
looked after by the nurses of the esta- 
blishment, of whom there were three 
to take care of the children and inva- 
lids. i 

On the whole, it can fearlessly be; 
said, if this is a true type of the; 
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mode in which slaves are treated in 
the South, that their physical condi- 
tion is as good, if not better, than 
that of any labouring population in 
the world. The masters ridicule the 
idea of disloyalty. They live amongst 
them in the most perfect confidence, 
and never bestow a serious thought 
upon what they consider such an 
impossibility as a “negro insurrec- 
tion.” Having visited other planta- 
tions in Alabama, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, we cannot resist the be- 
lief that the great mass of the slaves 
in the South must be pronounced 
to be well cared for and contented ; 
and although there are necessarily a 
thousand things connected with “ the 
institution” of which no English- 
man can approve, it is und: ubtedly 
true that, notwithstanding the stre- 
nuous effurts of abolitionists, the ne- 
groes bear the yoke cheerfully, and 
heartily join their fortunes to those 
of their masters in the great strug- 
gle in» which they are now en- 

d." —_ 
i plantations may now be seen 
without a white man upon them, 
except the overseers; and instances 
occur daily of the fidelity with which 
“servants” who have accompanied 
their masters to the war serve them 
in the camp and field. Further, the 
generals employ the negroes in the 
cominissariat, and upon earthworks 
in situations where desertion and 
cousequent freedom would be per- 
fectly easy, thereby showing in the 
slaves a confidence which is jus- 
tified by the fact that the North- 
ern army, now on Arlington Heights, 
find it almost impossible to obtain 
correct information of what is go- 
ing on in the Confederate camp, 
two miles distant from the Union 
outposts. 

The perfect unanimity through- 
out the whole Sonth in the belief 
that their cause is just, strikes the 
stranger as one of the most formid- 
able symptoms which the Union has 
to fear. Without pretending to form 
an opinion as to whether this uni= 
versal conviction is rightly or wrong- 
ly arrived at, we simply assert’ the 
fact. The same story is told in the 
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trains, in the hotels, on the planta. 
tions, in the drawing-rooms, in the 
camps, and in the newspapers, by 
young and old, rich and poor, men 
and women, with a uniformity that 
would be monotonons, were it not for 
the fire generally thrown into its nar. 
ration. 

They say that the North began 
the conflict years ago, in the irritat- 
ing and unprovoked agitation of the 
slavery question, and have continu- 
ed it from the time of the Missouri 
controversy to the 4th of last March, 
when the President announced that 
the platform of his party was “%@g 
law unto him,” and that party had 
declared there was an “ irrepress- 
ible conflict” between the two sec- 
tions of the Union, If we remarked 
that slavery was an evil about which 
we considered all American states 
men must feel anxiety, they replied, 
The President was sworn to defend 
it. It is an institution which feeds 
and clothes the world, which pro- 
tects the negro against the vicissi- 
tudes of old age, sickness, and in- 
fancy, and keeps him in the only 
position where he can be useful to 
society, and harmless to himself, 
That the sun fixed the boundaries 
between white and black labour, in 
spite of arms and laws; and so sure 
as one flourished in Massachusetts, 
the other would prosper in Georgia, 
That when the North abolished 
slavery, and sold their slaves to the 
South, they then turned round, 
broke faith, and endeavoured to 
disquiet a title emanating from them- 
selves. 

That the tariff Jaws were ruinous 
to the South. That in raising their 
revenue by heavy duties on foreign 
goods, which came back in retarn 
for Southern produce, the North 
were making the South pay the 
great bulk of the expense of govern- 
ment. 

That by prohibiting trade in fo- 
reign ships, the South were obliged 
to take Northern to the exclusion of 
foreign goods. 

That, by monopolising the Euro- 
pean trade, the North obtained 
great profits in brokerage and in 
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freights upon Southern produce to 
Earope, as well as upon European 
goods brought back in return for that 

roduce, from all of which the South 
reaped little benefit. 

If we remarked that the political 
power of the United States had 
been for many years in the hands 
of the Southern party, who ought 
therefore to have remedied these 
evils, we were told, True; many 
Northern men—the whole Demo- 
cratic party, in fact—disagreeing 
with the - extreme Republicans, 
wonld vote with the South on 
general subjects, and in the choice 
of statesinen; but when it became 
a question between the two great 
sections into which the country is 
divided, the North would unite and 
outvote the South. That Southern 
statesmen acquiesced in a financial 
policy of which they disapproved, 
because they feared that, if the 
management of affairs were given 
into the hands of the Republican 
party, the evils complained of would 
be immediately aggravated, and the 
condition of their country rendered 
altogether desperate. That divi- 
sion among the Democrats had led 
to the return of Mr. Lincoln, and 
the triumph of a party purely sec- 
tional, but pledged to the destruction 
of the peculiar institutions and mate- 
rial interests of the South. 

The women of all classes seemed 
not less unanimons and devoted 
than the men. Along the line of 
railway crowds waved flowers and 
handkerchiefs as the train bore to- 
wards the seat of war those who 
were nearest to their affections. 
Mothers, sisters, wives, flocked to 
the railway stations to bid farewell 
to those for whom they would 
willingly give their lives. Yet few 
shed tears at these partings. All the 
weaker feelings of their nature 
seemed sealed up or banished ; and 
& conviction that each was mak- 
ing @ sacrifice in a holy case was 
stainped on every countenance. 

In passing along the line of rail- 
way, between Montgomery and 
Oharleston, we had many oppor- 
tunities of conversing with the 
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soldiers in the trains; these were 
representatives of every class in the 
country—planters, lawyers, shop- 
keepers, and even clergymen. Our 
conversation was generally quickly 
courted, and questions eagerly asked 
as to our opinion upon the war. 

But “conspicuous by their ab- 
sence” were the farmer-boys—a 
body from which the best of the 
Northern army are recruited. In 
the South, of course, this class does 
not exist, the whole of the field- 
labour being carried on by slaves. 
This industrial peculiarity, which 
was considered by foreigners as the 
great weakness of the Confederates, 
has hitherto proved to them a 
tower of strength. We found in 
all the States which we visited, 
agricultural operations progressing 
with as much vigour and regularity 
as in times of profound 
Indeed, tracts of land hitherto 
allowed to run waste will this 
year be sown in corn to counteract 
as much as possible the inconve- 
nience of the blockade. : 

But the slaves are not employ- 
ed exclusively in out-door labour. 
Necessity has taught the South that 
she must rely upon herself for many 
things which she cannot do without, 
and which, in former times, it was 
cheaper to import than to manufac- 
ture. Large numbers of hand-looms 
and spinning-wheels are seen in the 
country districts, which the popula- 
tion are rapidly learning to make 
good use of ; and we met one plan- 
ter who showed us enough cloth for 
the uniforms of fifty men, that had 
been entirely made on his own pro- 
perty. 

Again, before the war, leather was 
so little manufactured in the South, 
that hides were seldom saved, and 
tan-yards were almost unknown. 
Shoemaking, saddlery, and many 
other industrial employments, are 
now being quickly brought into 
operation ; and all the country ap- 
pears to want is the machinery to 
adapt its boundless natural pro- 
ductions to the wants of man. 
The blockade has undoubtedly been 
productive of great individual in- 
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convenience. All communication by 
letter has been cut off. Friends 
are unable to correspond. Painful 
instances are met with every day 


of the anxiety to hear tidings of 
relatives abroad. But we doubt 


very much whether it has at all 
materially crippled the South, while 
nothing has more served to effect 
that social separation which the 
people take pleasure in, declaring it 
is as complete now as if the Con- 
federacy had been established for 


years. 

Charleston being the commer- 
cial emporiam of South Carolina, 
which was the first State to “go 
out” of the Union, may be said to 
be the metropolis of Secession. Her 
harbour, a shallow bay with low 
marshy woods on each side, which 
are plentifully supplied with racoons, 
squirrels, rattlesnakes, and malaria, 
contains the famous Sumter. The 
town, built on a promontory jut- 
ting out into the harbour, looks 
straight upon the sea, and the “ bat- 
tery,” from which the ladies waved 
their handkerchiefs during the siege, 
lies along the water’s edge, and forms 
the favourite promenade of the fair 
and gallant citizens. 

The “ Fort” is situated about five 
miles from the “ Battery,” nearly 
half-way between it and the mouth 
of the bay, and more than a mile 
from the northern and southern 
shores. It is a brick pentagon 
building, built upon an artificial 
island, and contains three tiers of 
guns, the two lower being in case- 
mates, and the higher one in em- 
brasures, The former are protected 
by arched bomb-proof coverings, 
the latter by a parapet eight feet 
high. The number of guns alto- 
gether is about 140. Round the 
parade are the men’s quarters, and 
in the centre stand two furnaces for 
heating shot. The magazines are 
capable of containing 40,000 pounds 
of powder, with a proportionate 
quantity of shot and shell. 

During the siege the garrison 
consisted only of 1 major, 3 cap- 
tains, 4 lieutenants, 1 sergeant, 
15 bandsmen, and 55 gunners— 
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making a total of 79; or about 
sufficient to fight ten guns, Upon 
this work were brought to bear 
fifty pieces of heavy artillery from 
batteries erected on both sides 
of the harbour and from Fort 
Moultrie, situated on the northern 
shore. 

It is here unnecessary to de. 
scribe the siege minutely; but we 
may mention that, on Thursday the 
llth of April, General Bea 
made a demand on Major Anderson 
to surrender, which, the latter re 
plied, it would be inconsistent with 
is duty to comply with; that un- 
er the direction of President 
Davis General Beauregard in- 
formed the Major that if he wonld 
evacuate the fort when his provi- 
sions were exhausted, there would 
be no appeal to arms, This offer 
was refused, and the first Con- 
federate gan opened fire on Friday 
morning the 12th, marking the 
commencement of civil war in the 
United States. 

The bombardment lasted during 
the whole day and following night, 
when, about, nine o’clock on Satur- 
day morning, a column of smoke 
rising above the battlements an- 
nounced the fact that “ Sumter was 
on fire.” About this time Colonel 
Wigtall, aide-de-camp to the Gene- 
ral, and Private Young, embarked 
in a small boat, and, entering 
the fort through a porthole, de 
manded a surrender. Major An- 
derson replied, “They are still 
firing on me!” “Then take down 
your flag,” said Colonel Wigfall; 
“they will continue to fire on you 
so long as that is up.” After 
some explanations, in the course of 
which it appeared’ that the small 
garrison were fast suffocating in the 
casemates, the gallant commander 
agreed to an unconditional surren- 
der to General Beauregard, who, as 
Colonel Wigfall remarked, “is @ 
soldier and a gentleman, and knows 
how to treat a brave enemy.” A 
horse was the only living thing 
killed during the bombardment. 
This is explained, on the one hand, 
by the guns in the embrasures hav- 
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ing been scarcely worked at all; 
while those in the lowest tier, 
‘the only ones used, were covered 
with two strong bomb-proof arches ; 
and on the other, by the protec- 
tion afforded to the gunners in the 
works on shore, and from the long 
range at which the combatants en- 
ed. 

Few persons are now admitted to 
the fortress, but we were allowed 
to walk over the whole by the cour- 

of the commanding officer, and 
must therefore speak of its present 
condition with reserve, particularly 
as at the time we are writing some 
of the enemy’s largest vessels of war 
are off the harbour, and, for all we 
know, may be meditating a descent 
upon Oharleston. It was quite 
evident that the fort had suffered 
considerably, both inside and out, 
from the Oonfederate guns; but 
by great labour and energy it has 
since been placed in a complete state 
of defence, and is now garrisoned by 
as fine a body of men as South Caro- 
lina can produce. 

At Oharleston we had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting one of those so- 
cieties which are organised through- 
out the whole South for supplying 
the army with clothes. The cen- 
tral depot is situated in the mid- 
dle of the town. In the base- 
ment floor we found large pack- 
ages marked for different regiments 
then at the seat of war. Up-stairs 
several ladies were engaged in ar- 
ranging in “lots” different kinds of 
uniform, and measuring out cloth, 
flannel, linen, cotton, to be made 
1, “g the hands of the fairest in the 


We learnt from those who have 
the superintendence of this vast es- 
tablishment, that about a thousand 
ladies are daily employed at their 
sewing machines making different 
articles of military attire. The work 
of the week which had then just 
elapsed consisted of 200 coats, 800 
pairs of trousers, 300 shirts, besides 
worsted gloves for the winter, stock- 
ings, old linen, and many fancy 
articles which were sold for the 
benefit of the society’s funds. , 
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These establishments save the 
Government enormous sums of 
money, and appear to be increas- 
ing in numbers and efficiency every 


day. 

The army, being composed in a 
great measure of volunteers, pos- 
sesses the hearty sympathy and 
affection of the whole population: 
and as most families have more 
than one of its members at the war, 
the comfort of the soldier is not 
only universally considered a sub- 
ject of patriotic interest, but also 
one which excites the anxiety and 
stimulates the energy of every house- 
hold. When we met ladies who 
spoke with evident pride of the 
number of coats, trousers, shirts, 
stockings, which they had com- 
pleted, we could not help hoping 
that this useful education that the 
war had given them would not in 
happier times be thrown away, and 
that, being independent of tailors, 
dressmakers, and haberdashers, they 
would be able to avoid many of 
those mundane difficulties which 
usually beset “frugal marriages” 
and interrupt “the course of true 
love.” We may, perhaps, have also 
expressed our conviction that no 
“Mother of Seven” south of the 
Ohio would ever have reason to 
“lament,” but that the daughters of 
the South, having emulated the vir- 
tues and Spartan fortitude of Pene- 
lope, would each be rewarded with 
as many suitors and as brave a hus- 
band. 

During our tour we had many op- 
portunities of discussing a question 
which is generally considered to be 
the rock ahead of the Confederates 
—namely, the means of providing 
the “sinews” for carrying on the 
war. 

The Government loan simply con- 
sists in a promise on the part of 
the lenders to subscribe specie, any 
circulating medium, military stores, 
raw produce, or manufactured ar- 
ticles, for which the borrowers give 
in return treasury bonds bearing 
interest at eight per cent per an- 
num, payable half-yearly, and for 
the ultimate redemption of which 
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the honour and wealth of the nation 
are pledged. Very large quantities 
of produce have already been offered, 
and the most complete confidence 
seems to pervade the minds of all 
investors as to the sufficiency of the 
security. The general determination 
to succeed, and the importance of the 
issue involved, is of course the main 
foundation for this feeling. <A dis- 
tinguished senator from Tennessee, 
in expressing his own opinion of 
these treasury bonds, conveyed to 
us pretty correctly what we found 
to be the general opinion through- 
out the country. He said, “There 
is but one contingency that can be 
thought of, upon the occurrence of 
which these bonds may not be paid, 
or may decline in marketable value. 
That contingency is our defeat in 
the pending struggle for indepen- 
dence; in which event every man 
must perceive that we shall all be 
irrevocably ruined, and be alike 
stripped of freedom, property, and 
worldly respectability.” hat may 
be the ultimate result of this finan- 
cial policy it is impossible to pre- 
dict; but we could perceive in the 
minds of those most interested no 
mistrust in its soundness, The 
banks have, of course, suspended 
specie payments. In this they 
are supported by the different 
State authorities, who naturally are 
unwilling that anything should 
come in competition with the 
Government securities. In some 
States solvent bodies have also 
been allowed to issue notes, Paper 
money is, therefore, almost the only 
medium of exchange; and the in- 
ferior quality of which it consists 
has led to much inconvenience, for 
it soon gets destroyed and useless 
in the pockets of the bearers. Here, 
again, vigour and energy have 
met the difficulty, for we found 
that machinery had been imported 
into many districts for the purpose 
of making good strong notes, instead 


of the villanous scraps hitherto in 
common use, designated by the in- 
elegant name of “ Shin Plasters.” 

The Government have not pro- 
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hibited the export of cotton, ex 
to the Northern States; but ake 
constituted authorities have, in 
more than one instance that we 
know of, made it impossible for 
ships to load which had run the 
blockade, and whose owners werg 
desirous of doing so again. The 
popular feeling which has dictated 
these violent acts is caused, first, 
by the desire that the North shonld 
be made to suffer for enforcing the 
blockade, and the apprehension 

if any cotton were to be allowed to 
leave the country, Massachusetts 
would manage to obtain it; and, 
secondly, by the impression that in 
laying on a general embargo they 
would incline European  govern- 
ments to recognise the Confederacy. 
Amongst the enlightened this latter 
motive was always repudiated; but 
there can be no doubt that the 
prevalent conviction throughout 
the South is that England can- 
not do without the “king;” that 
all cotton, except American, is 
either too short or too long; and 
that the medium is the only staple 
which Manchester cares to have, 
In vain we would tell them that 
our manufacturers would soon 
change their machinery, and adapt 
it to the necessities of the times; 
that our Government was making 
great exertions to procure cotton 
from India and Africa; that it was 
our interest to foster our own 
colonies, and to produce it there if 
possible; and that the longer we 
were deprived of America as a mar- 
ket, the more strenuous would our 
efforts be to render ourselves inde- 
pendent of it. But it was no use; 
ter were ineradicably impressed 
with the conviction that they can 
command the market at any time; 
and that the distance from England 
at which its rivals are placed mast 
always give the Confederacy a great 
advantage. 

The possibility of the North sne- 
ceeding in obtaining any important 
success by “opening a port” was 
universally ridiculed. If they were 
to succeed in making a descent on 
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Florida or South Oarolina, an event 
which appeared to be earnestly hoped 
for, we were told that no material 
result would ensue; the produce of 
the country would be removed to the 
interior, where it would lie safely 
in the bosom of trackless forests; 
and sooner than allow it to fall 
into the enemy’s hands, the people 
would burn or destroy every pound. 
No such extreme measure as this, 
however, appeared to be anticipated, 
for the crop of this year being 
still on the plantations, no great 
quantity is accumulated in any one 
locality. 

Being now desirous of pushing 
on to the army, we spent but a short 
time in Georgia and North Caro- 
lina, and were happy to find, on our 
arrival at Richmond, that President 
Davis was none the worse for the nu- 
merous deaths, violent, sudden, and 
natural, which had lately overtaken 
him, according to the various Z7i- 
bunes, Times, and Heralds of the 
North. His popularity throughout 
the country is undoubted; and al- 
thongh there er some ardent spirits 
to be found Who freely criticise the 
caution hitherto displayed in the 
strategy of the South, and are for 
marching at once on Washington 
and finishing the war “ right away,” 
the heart of the people is neverthe- 
lew entirely his, and all acknowledge 
the master-mind that directs the great 
plan of the campaign, and every im- 
portant affair of the state, foreign and 
domestic. 

Having been kindly provided with 
& pass to the headquarters of one of 
the generals near Manassas, about a 
hundred and twenty miles from Rich- 
mond, we were allowed to go up in a 
soldiers’ train. All along the line we 
found flags waving from the houses, 
and crowds assembled at the sta- 
tions to bid God-speed to those who 
were leaving home, family, and pro- 
fession for the rough realities of active 
warfare. 

General Johnston, the “chief ” of 
- the army in Virginia, is a man who 
appears to be about the age of forty- 
five or fifty. In stature he is mid- 
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dle size, and possesses a powerful 
upright form, a quick intelligent 
eye, while his manner is indicative 
of that resolute determination for 
which he has always been distin- 
guished. General Beauregard, the 
second in command, looks two or 
three years younger, and bears in 
his face strong marks of French 
origin; while his features are those 
which generally characterise the 
gentleman of Louisiana, his native 
State. Small, active, and wiry, he 
struck us as a man capable of do- 
ing much hard work and enduring 
great fatigue. . General Gustavus 
Smith, late Street Commissioner at 
New York, the schoolfellow and in- 
timate friend of General M‘Clellan, 
is third in rank. He is taller than 
the other two, broad-shouldered, 
slightly inclined to flesh, with as 
honest and straightforward a coun- 
tenance as is possible to see. All 
three were distinguished at West 
Point Academy, and served after- 
wards with credit in the Mexican 
war. Undoubted bravery, scientific 
attainments, unimpeached integrity, 
kind disposition, and lofty patriotism, 
are qualities which the army believe 
their three great commanders to be 
endowed with. This conviction, 
added to the surprising success that 
has hitherto crowned the Southern 
cause, inspires in the ranks a confi- 
dence seldom to be found in newly- 
raised battalions. 

We must, of course, speak with 
reserve just now of our visit to the 
great force which is defending the 
north-east of the Confederacy, and 
take care that we do not abuse the 
confidence with which, as guests 
of a distinguished officer, we were 
favoured. 

The country for many _ miles 
around Manassas is hill and dale, 
covered naturally with dense hard- 
wood of various kinds, which is 
cleared away from time to time, 
leaving patches of open ground, 
varying in size from two to a hun- 
dred acres; but few of these 
are greater in extent than the Green 
Park in London, whilst some of 
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them are much less, Altogether the 
character of the district would not 
be cnlike that of the neighbour- 
hood of Bromley in Kent, if the 
latter were more extensively wood- 
ed, and less generally cultivated. 
Through the valleys run numerous 
streams, the largest being Bull’s Run, 
a winding bat somewhat sluggish 
river, about forty feet wide, vary- 
ing in depth from two to eight feet, 
with rocky banks on each side, 
which in some places are quite per- 
pendicular. The different camps are 
scattered about through this great 
wooded tract in strong positions, 
but so little seen are they, that fre- 
quently, when galloping down a nar- 
row pathway, we would find ourselves 
in the midst of tents and soldiers 
almost before we could pull up our 
horses. 

The first thing that struck us in 
riding through the country was the 
respect which is everywhere shown 
for the rights of property. Gentle- 
men’s villas lie along roads over which 
many thousand soldiers daily pass, and 
we never saw a piece of paling hurt 


or a garden intruded upon; and in 
the villages the poultry and pigs are 
running about as in times of profound 
peuce. 

The appearance which a regiment 
presents on parade is remarkable to 


the eye of a European. Many are 
composed of companies who have 
uniforms of different colours; but in 
these cases there is always some dis- 
tinctive badge by which their parti- 
cular corps can be easily told. This 
defect, consequent upon the companies 
being raised in different neighbour- 
hoods, is being quickly remedied, 
and we saw nomerous regiments 
which had lately arrived, whose dress 
was all that the Horse Guards could 
desire. 

The personnel of the army is 
very varied. For instance, in the 
Louisiana regiments are seen the 
bronzed and fiery-eyed French cre- 
oles mingled with many Irish and 
native Americans from New Orleans. 
The Alabamans, Perey of their gal- 
lant 4th, their flying artillery, and 
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other regiments, may be known by 
their strong frames, gay manners, 
and devil-may-care air. The South 
Carolinians, sallow in complexion, 
tall in stature, seldom need the 
Palmetto to tell the stranger the 
State from which they come; but 
in all regiments it is easy to per- 
ceive differences in manner and 
bearing, indicative of the varions 
classes of which the army is com- 
posed. 

Numbers of wealthy planters serve 
as privates side by side with the 
professional man, the shopkeeper, 
the clerk, the labourer; and all go 
through the ordinary fatigue duties 
incident to camp-life. We saw a 
poor negro servant actually shedding 
tears because his master, on being 
told off to dig a trench round a bat- 
tery, would not allow him “to lend a 
hand.” 

“*"P will nebber do, massa,” he said; 
“T go tarnal mad wid dem dam’d 
Yankees,” 

One day we heard a lad boasting 
to one of a different regiment of the 
number of gentlemengin his com- 
pany who had thonsands of dollars 
at their command. The latter re 
plied, “ Oh, of course they fight; 
but we have some in ours who 
have not got a cent!” The Wash- 
ington artillery, comprising many 
batteries, is composed of the Dest 
blood in New Orleans. The gun- 
ners, dressed in  light-blue uni- 
forms, are all men of independent 
means. General Beauregard’s son, 
for instance, left his father’s staff, 
and entered as a private. The 
drivers are regularly enlisted into 
the army, and paid by the regi- 
ment; so here is a force which 
does not cost the country a single 
farthing. Their efficiency is un- 
doubted, and the execution which 
they did at Bulls Ran, has led to 
their material augmentation, and 
the formation of others on similar 
principles. From the same city 
comes a very different regime 
called the New Orleans “ Zouaves, 
dressed in red caps, blue braided 
jackets, and trousers striped with 
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light grey and red. These men look 
like pirates—bearded, fierce-looking 
fellows—~ 


“Theirs to believe no prey, no plan 
amiss.” 


Apparently at least; for as they 
marched past the General with a 
long swinging step, singing a wild 
martial air, we thought they were 
as formidable a body of men as we 
should care to see. 

The drill of the army is the same 
as the French, the step even quicker 
than the Zouaves, and a good deal 
longer than that of the. English in- 
fantry. Movements are executed 
with considerable precision, and as 
rapidly as in English light-infantry 
battalions. 

From the reports we had heard 
in the North, we expected to find 
ragged and half-clad regiments; in- 
stead of which we failed, during 
many rides through the various 
camps, to see one man who was not 
clad in serviceable attire. It was 
expected that winter clothing would 
be served out before the 1st of No- 
vember, and that dress would then 
become more uniform. 

But the point to which the chief 
attention of officers and men is di- 
rected is the arms, Besides the 
Enfield rifle, most of the privates 
in the army carry at least one 
revolver and a bowie-knife: these 
are invariably kept bright and 
in good condition; and the early 
training which all Southerners un- 
dergo in shooting squirrels’ as 
soon as they are able to handle a 
gun, gives them a facility of using 
their weapons and a correctness of 
aim that renders their fire ‘ unusu- 
ally formidable. 

The commissariat seemed to be 
most efficiently administered. 

A large depot of bread-stuffs 1s 
placed in convenient position, 
whence the different corps are sup- 
ae in waggons drawn by four 
orses, one of which a negro gener- 
ally rides. The resources of the 
country produce the fresh meat 
necessary for the enormous daily 
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consumption; and we frequently 
saw scores of cattle and sheep driven 
along the roads, from the condition 
of which it was evident that their 
journey had not been long. In- 
deed, a country gentleman informed 
us that there were animals enough 
in two counties of Virginia adjacent 
to the seat of war to last the army 
for two years. 

We were naturally anxious to 
inspect the ground upon whict 
was fought the great battle, callec 
in England “Bull’s Run,” but ix 
“Sevessia” that of ‘ Manassas 
Plains;” the former name being 
in America applied to the engage- 
ment which took place on the 18tt. 
of July, three days previous to ths 
great “ stampede.” 

The _— space which formed the 
battle-field is scarcely a mile in 
length, and considerably less in 
breadth. Undulating ground de- 
clines to the centre of this clearing, 
through which runs the Warrenton 
high-road. Upon these slopes the 
great struggle took place. 

The object of the Federal gene- 
ral was to cross the valley and 
fall upon the flank and rear of 
the Confederates, who were drawn 
up in line of battle along Bull’s 
Run, at right angles to the road. 

General Johnston had therefore 
to change his front when he found 
that a powerful attack was being 
made upon his left, and that the 
whole force of the enemy had 
already overlapped it, and was de- 
scending the hill to the Warrenton 
road. 

General M’Dowell skilfully avoid- 
ed the defences of the Oonfederates, 
and with great ability succeeded in 
conducting his troops to a point 
from which success seemed inevit- 
able. He reached the road with- 
out much opposition, and began 
ascending the broken ground in 
front. There the battle really be- 
gan. Again and again the Southern 
rigades, as they came up in suc- 
cession, were thrown into confa- 
sion by overpowering numbers, and 
forced to retreat into the woods at 
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the summit of the hill. Generals 
Johnston and Beauregard came to 
the front at this crisis, rallied the 
wavering troops, and turned the 
tide in favour of the South. Gene- 
ral Kirby Sinith, who happened to 
be passing along the railway with 
troops for Manassas, hearing the 
engagement going on, stopped the 
train and brought at this seasonable 
moment four regiments into action. 
In another hour all was over, and 
then took place that remarkable 
“tall walk” so graphically and 
truthfully described by Mr. Russell. 

More than four thousand small- 
arms and twenty-eight field-pieces, 
belonging to the United States 
army, fell into the hands of the 
Confederates. 

The Southern official account has 
not yet been published, but when it 
is, we think the public will read with 
surprise the list of articles actually 
“carried over’ to General John- 
ston’s stores after the 21st of July. 
It will be seen that the celebrated 
masked batteries must have been 
altogether a myth, the battle hav- 
ing taken place at least two miles 
from where the nearest Confederate 
gun was situate on the morning, 
and at right angles to the position at 
which the attack was anticipated. 

Several wounded soldiers were 
walking about the ground the day 
we visited it, who took great pleasure 
in showing us the places where the 
hottest parts of the contest took 

lace. ne of them, an Irishman, 

longed to that gallant band of 800 
who bore the whole brunt of the 
enemy’s left for the first two hours 
in the morning. He told us that 
this force consisted of two com- 
panies from New Orl called 
respectively “Tigers” and ‘“ Wild 
Cats,” the 4th Alabama, and some 
companies of the 6th and 7th 
Georgian regiments. He said he 
himself was “bate up wid foitin,” 
and when “ Gineral Bewregard kem 
up wid rayinforcements in the after- 
noon and tould the ‘ Wild Cats’ they 
had done enough—Bedad, they wint 
to the rear and got a few glasses of 
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whiskey, and kem back to the ‘ fojy? 
as fresh as the flowers of May!” 
On our remarking that we 
heard that the 69th Irish New York 
regiment had fought very bravely 
on the side of the North, he re. 
plied, ‘‘ Indeed they did, sir; diyilg 
bitter. Troth, the Irish did the best 
part of the foitin a both sides, and no 
mistake.” ! ! 

A small pillar, in all respects like 
a milestone, has been erected on 
the spot where General Bartow 
fell. His last words are engraved 
upon it—‘ They’ve killed me, boys; 
but don’t give up the fight.” Thi 
is the only monument as yet ereet- 
ed; but numbers of graves are to 
be seen around the brow of the 
hill where the final struggle took 
place. 

We have heard it frequently re- 
marked that the volunteer system 
was tried and found wanting at 
the battle of ‘“Manassas;” but 
surely the best reply that can be 
given to such a statement is that 
the whole of the Southern army is 
composed of volunteers; and we 
saw many regiments which arrived 
in Virginia only four days before the 
action. 

The time which we had allowed 
ourselves for our American tour 
being now nearly spent, we re- 
turned to New York, where we 
found most persons altogether in 
ignorance of the feelings and inten- 
tions of the South; and so stron 
is the confidence generally a 
in the numerical strength of their 
vast army, the alleged efficiency of 
the navy, and the great wealth of 
the New England States, that few 
persons are to be met with who 
think gloomily of the future. The 
hundreds of contractors, who are 
making large fortunes by the war, 
form no inconsiderable part of the 
public. The taxation consequent 
upon the State spending nearly 
£300,000 a-day has not yet fallen 
upon the people, while their worst 
passions are excited by an unscru- 
pulous and one-sided press. Better 
men, and far more true to the Oon- 
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stitution, than the Government, 
would then be heard. Genius, vir- 
tue, integrity, now languishing in 
Fort Lafayette, if too late to save 
the Union, will then at least be ex- 
erted to bind together what remains, 
But, alas! a raging democracy 
now supports a Ministry which 
bears no reproof, and will endure 
no criticism; and signs pregnant 
with those consequences eloquently 
predicted by Sir Bulwer Lytton 
are rising in the political horizon. 
General Fremont has been re- 
moved from the command of an 
army over which he possessed un- 
doubted influence, and although no 
success has hitherto attended its 
efforts, the supporters of the Union 
in the West are ardent admirers of 
its late chief. Whether he is des- 
tined to become the head of an 
Abolition Cabinet at Washington, 
or the dictator of a North-Western 
Republic, we cannot attempt to 
foretell; but we mistake the char- 
acter of the man if he be contented 
long to remain in a_ subordinate 
position. One thing is, however, 
certain; his removal will not af- 
fect Southern politics, By this 
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measure, of course, Mr, Lincoln 
wishes to impress upon the seceded 
States that it is his intention now 
to preserve the “ institution ” in all 
its integrity; but such a policy 
is too late. The South cannot 
believe in men who, merely catch- 
ing at a straw, repudiate in the 
hour of peril the doctrines which 
they have hitherto held, and to 
which alone they owe their ad- 
vancement. 

In these islands, of course, we 
all pray for universal emancipa- 
tion. We have made enormous 
sacrifices in the cause ourselves; 
but we cannot help sympathising 
with ten millions of people strug- 
gling for independence; nor can we 
think that the condition of the negro 
in the Southern States will remain 
long what it now is, but that, if 
European intercourse be established 
with the Confederacy, and she be 
adinitted into the family of nations, 
commerce, always favourable to 
freedom, will then gradually but 
surely effect far more humane re- 
sults than those which the most 
sincere Abolitionists can ever at- 
tain. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF BOTH SIDES OF THE AMERICAN WAR, 


Ir there be one characteristic 
which, more than another, distin- 
guishes the intelligent portion of 
the British public, it is the desire to 
draw its own conclusions, It loves 
to be furnished with full and constant 
information of current events, but is 
suspicious of such accounts as bear 
the evident impress of partisanship. 
There is probably no newspaper 
writer whose letters have become 
so popular and so generally read as 
Mr. Russell’s; and, if we mistake not, 
they owe their popularity as much 
to the spirit of close criticism which 

rvades them, as to the remarka- 
le powers of graphic description 
for which their author is famous. 
His exposure of pretensions and 
fallacies alike in his letters from 
the South at the outset, and in 
those from the North during the 
age of the war of Secession, 
ave rendered him unpopular with 
both parties engaged, but have 
gained for his statements a degree 
of reliance; while the strong North- 
ern bias of the Times’ New York 
correspondent deprives his representa- 
tions of that effect which their abili- 
ty would deserve. 

It may be observed in passing, 
that in no respect is the contrast 
more strongly marked between Eng- 
lish and “American” manners 
than in the different style and tone 
of the newspaper press of the re- 
spective countries. For, however 
eagerly educated and refined per- 
sons on the other side of the Atlantic 
may disclaim the tone of their Press 
as a true indication of public opin- 
ion, the record of events would not 
be uniformly garbled and inflated 
did simplicity and accuracy suit the 
appetites of those for whom the 
journalists cater. They read con- 
tentedly every day accounts of 
victories and successes gained by 
the Northern forces, by which it is 
hardly conceivable that they can be 
misled, On the other hand, among 
us at present the complaint is com- 


mon that we are excluded from all 
reliable intelligence of the position 
and prospects of the “ rebels ;” 
and we cannot help rejecting the 
marvellous tales, derived from North- 
ern sources, of hard-won victories 
against heavy odds, and of the daily 
slaughter of the enemy in hand-to- 
hand conflicts, which never lead to 
any appreciable results. 

Under these circumstances, a state- 
ment, comparative of both sides of 
the position, and derived from re- 
cent personal observation, which 
the facilities afforded by the mili- 
tary commanders enabled the writer 
to make, may not be unacceptable 
to our readers, at a time when the 
impressions of writers in magazines 
and newspapers on the subject of . 
the American war, all along uncer- 
tain and fluctuating, appear to be 
affected by recent accounts of the 
imposing preparations of the North. 
The disparity of the resources of the 
contending communities appears to 
be assumed, and a deduction is 
made that, as the Times not long 
since said, “the tide may be too 
strong even for the obstinacy of the 
Southern race to resist.” 

It is not indeed surprising, if, as 
the correspondent of the Times has 
owned, Englishmen at Washington 
and New York be led insensibly, by 
the boastful language of the news- 
papers and of public men, almost to 
a conviction of the strength of the 
community amongst which they are 
living. Every one must be con- 
scious of having received such im- 
pressions under similar circum- 
stances. But it is surprising to find 
existing @ gross misapprehension, 
on the part of those who might be 
presumed to be well informed, of 
the distribution and numbers as 
well as the condition of the Oon- 
federate forees. From the blind- 
ness with which, in the few en- 
gagements of the war, Federal 
generals have fallen into well-laid 
traps, and, if their despatches cdo 
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be believed, have uniformly found 
themselves confronted by superior 
numbers, when the disparity of 
force between their army and that 
opposed to them is their daily 
boast and demonstration,—it is im- 
possible to doubt that the Federal 
generals are much worse served 
in respect of information than the 
Confederates, and that the latter 
must possess some means more 
reliable than the statements of 
deserters or spies. If, then, the 
want of intelligence suffered by 
those in authority be so great, that 
each advance of ten or fifteen miles 
into a country quite familiar to 
them exposes them to damaging 
and demoralising defeat, how much 
greater must be the ignorance of the 
general public, dependent for South- 
ern news on what filters through 
these clouded sources. It may be 
useful to present to our readers 
some facts as to the position and 
strength of the Southern. Oonfede- 
racy which, though they may be at 
variance with received notions, we 
give either from personal observa- 
tion, or on the authority of those we 
consider most trustworthy ; and our 
facts are at least, we hope, untinged 
by what is called in America “sec- 
tional” spirit. We must, however, 
premise, that while we endeavour 
to give a correct statement of facts, 
we abstain altogether from pro- 
hecy. He would be a bold specu- 
tor who risked an opinion upon 
the result of a war of conquest, de- 
pendent for its prosecution upon 
the resolution of a most versatile 
people, and upon the achievements 
of armies as yet newly organised, 
which are operating over a vast 
area, and for the most part in a 
country so wooded and impassable, 
except by infrequent roads, as to 
be unsuited to extended military 
movements, 

With regard, in the first place, 
to the main Federal army of the 
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Potomac, there can be no doubt 
that, for its size, it is one of the 
best equipped which any nation 
has set on foot. Its transport is 
superb; its artillery numerous, well 
appointed, and of the best descrip- 
tion ;* the physique of its men un- 
surpassed. It is, moreover, at the 
disposal of a Government virtually 
drawing at will upon the accumu- 
lated capital and the entire credit 
of the nation. For practical pur- 
poses, the President and his minis- 
ters are all-powerful. Such as the 
army is, and in so far as they can 
depend upon its good conduct, it is 
at their absolute disposal; and upon 
the use they are able to make of it 
depends the solution of the great 
question at issue. We have enu- 
merated, as belonging to it, elements 
most valuable to its efficiency, and 
highly creditable to those who have 
employed so judiciously the resour- 
ces at their command. We shall 
presently refer to its value in re- 
spect of certain military qualities, 
which neither the most competent 
war minister nor the most overflow- 
ing treasury can so quickly infuse 
into its character. 

But before doing so, we cannot 
leave unnoticed the action of causes 
of weakness to the North, of which 
the effects, though not yet fally ex- 
perienced, can hardly be averted but 
by some signal military success. 

1. The strife of parties in the 
North is reviving. Republicans 
and Democrats are charging each 
other with culpability in the origin 
of the war, and differ widely as 
to its objects and limits. The for- 
mer, avowedly or secretly, desire 
the subjugation, or at least the 
permanent restraint, of the Slave 
States; the latter, that the war shall 
be prosecuted only so long as may be 
necessary to induce the seceded 
States to accept of terms of compro- 
mise; and they would gladly give 
terms vastly more favourable to 





* Military men may be interested to hear that great inconvenience is said to 
have been caused to the Northern army at the battle of Manassas by the field 
batteries being composed entirely of rifled guns—superb for long range, but use- 
less for shrapnel at close quarters. The Confederates avoided this error. 
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the South than those proposed by 
Mr. Orittenden with their consent, 
but contemptuously refused by Mr. 
Lincoln.* 

It may not be unworthy of re- 
mark that, in the elections to the 
State legislatures now going on, the 
results, so far as they are known, 
indicate a great gain to the Demo- 
crats, even in the New England 
States; and though Congress itself 
will not be actually affected thereby, 
we may fairly anticipate the growth 
of a feeling averse to the prolonga- 
tion of a conflict inevitably crippling 
to the whole community, . 

2. The unpopularity of some of 
the leading Ministers is extreme 
with the moneyed men of the North, 
on whose support its power so much 
depends. In spite of the destruc- 
tion of the liberty of the press, in 
which the constituted authorities 
and the mob have vied with each 
other,t and the establishment of 
the “American Bastille,"~ a very 
general feeling seems to be making 
itself apparent, that great changes 
in the constraction of the Cabinet 
are necessary, and will be forced 
upon the President. 

38. The immense advances made 
by the banks of New York have 
bound up the fortunes of their pro- 
prietary in the war, but do not, as 
has been supposed, prove the confi- 
dence of their heads in its success. 
It is commonly believed, and was 
understood by the parties concerned, 
that had the banks not afforded to 
the Government the supplies neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the war, 
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the Treasury would, on its part, have 
opened a war loan to the public on 
terms which would have diverted 
from the banks the investments eg- 
sential to their stability; while an 
appropriation of their bullion for 
the necessities of the Union would 
hardly have been a difficulty to the 
Government which has found the 
United States’ constitution so ¢las- 
tic, and would certainly not have: 
been cavilled at by the despotic 
majority. The bank directors pro- 
bably thought that, as far as they 
were concerned, of two great dan- 
gers, the chances of war were, on the 
whole, the lesser and more remote. 
4, But plainly impending are the 
consequences of the present system. 
The safegaards ordained by the 
authors of the constitution have 
long been withdrawn. Federal 
Republicanism has become De- 
mocratic Absolutism, which has 
borne its natural fruits—the ex- 
tinction of personal liberty, a fet- 
tered press, a reckless expenditure, 
An inconvertible currency cannot 
be remote; and meanwhile the 
proved and alleged dishonesty of the 
departments produce general dis- 
trust, which goes the length of a belief 
that some members of the Govern- 
ment would plunge the country in- 
to foreign war from personal and 
selfish considerations, Worst of 
all, the widespread distress which 
must attend upon the collapse of 
all foreign trade, if we except the 
export of corn from the West— 
the stagnation of manufactures, ex- 
cept such as serve the devouring 











* Mr. Crittenden, a venerable and honoured citizen of Kentucky, which he has 
during many years represented in Congress, made an earnest attempt to avert the 
dissolution of the Union, by proposing that the Constitution shonld revert from 
the law that a new State shall be Slave or Free according to the votes of the 
majority of the residents in its ‘‘ Territory,” to one resembling that of the “ Mis- 
souri Compromise,” by which al] new States were to be Slave or Free as they were 
formed north or south of the Southern line of Missouri prolonged to the Pacific 
Ocean, This proposal, made by a Republican, appears very honourable to him, 
as involving, for the common good, a large sacrifice of the “ platform” of his party. 
He has since proved that his willingness to concede so much arose from no lack of 
loyalty to the Union, having cast in his lot with it when his fine State became at 
last involved in the war, and was torn to pieces by its divided opinions. 

+ Up to the end of last month, eighty-nine newspapers are said to have been 
suppressed in the Northern States since the secession of South Carolina. 

¢ Vide a pamphlet under this title, lately published by Hardwicke, Piccadilly, 
London. 
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jaws of war—the rapid absorption 
by the war of capital withdrawn 
from investments—the additional 
liability of the North, in the event 
of Southern independence being 
maintained, for those portions of 
the war debt which the Government 
pretend to allocate to the seceded 
States,—must give the governing, 
because the most numerous class, a 
motive terribly forcible for pressing 
on their delegates financial mea- 
sures the most unscrupulous and 
most ruinous to their country. 

Such are some of the elements of 
early difficulty which beset America ; 
but for the present the question is 
one of war, and we proceed to con- 
sider how far the new Oonfederacy 
may be expected to maintain its posi- 
tion as a de facto Government, against 
the great armaments of the Federal 
Government. The Government has 
drawn without stint upon the na- 
tional resources, and the news- 
papers are never tired of declaring 
that the country possesses a “ mag- 
nificent” and overwhelming army, 
the onset of which we continue to 
await. 

But we must not, like the Ameri- 
cans, in their sanguine anticipations, 
forget that of the rank and file of 
this grand army the chief part is 
little more experienced than it was 
at the battle of the 21st July—that 
its officers are taken from the same 
class as they were on that day, and 
elected in the same manner—and that 
of all the causes to which the rout of 
Manassas has been attributed, none 
is better proved than the incapacity 
of the regimental officers. The un- 
fitness of the great mass of the gene- 
ral officers for their position is a ne- 
cessity. Moreover, a large, and we 
believe the most trustworthy part 
of the Federal army is composed of 
foreigners; and although the Ger- 
mans are valuable for their apti- 
tude for drill, and the Irish for their 
courage, their services cannot be the 
offspring of a patriotic spirit, which 
might compensate for a defective 
discipline. They are just such 
troops as high pay will attract to 
any service in the world; but; the 
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time essential to their military edu- 
cation has been wanting. Of the 
soldiers who can properly be called 
American, we believe that many 
joined their regiments from a be- 
lief that Washington was threaten- 
ed with capture, and their native 
States with invasion. It is curious 
that in the North by many the 
awakening of the military spirit is 
ascribed to the ill-judged speech of 
Mr. Walker, then Confederate Secre- 
tary of War, who promised to the 
seceding States that “their banner 
should wave over the Capitol;” 
while in the South, men who for- 
merly, and up to a late date, were 
stout Unionists, declare that Mr. 
Lincoln’s proclamation, in which 
he called for war upon the South, 
alone alienated their loyalty. It is 
much to be doubted whether many 
of the American-born soldiers cal- 
ulated on or desire the invasion of 
the Southern States. 

It is evident too, that, though 
the confidence expressed by the 
Northern newspapers in the invin- 
cible character of the army is un- 
abated, it is hardly shared by the 
commanders, Their measures with- 
in their lines on the right bank of 
the Potomac are rather calculated 
for defence, or for a secure retreat, 
than for the advance of an eager 
and “imposing army.” Every road 
is commanded by powerful batteries 
and breastworks — every _ hillock 
crowned with a redoubt — every 
mile to which the retreating enemy 
encourages the advance of their 
outposts is marked by fresh ficld- 
works of the strongest description. 

The Northern army may probably 
consist, according to the most cir- 
cumstuntial statements, of about 
860,000 men, for the larger esti- 
mates evidently include, among 
those raised by the various States, 
the “three months’ men,” afterwards 
disbanded. Frequent complaints 
reach us as to the slackness of the 
recruiting in New York and other 
eastern States. Many of the 360,000 
must be as yet very little drilicd, 
and few have seen four months’ 
service. There must be also a con- 
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siderable daily diminution by casu- 
alties. A gentleman who professed 
to be well informed, but who was 
himself bound by no official reserve, 
stated that he had an exact account 
of the arrival of troops at Washing- 
ton from the date of the battle of 
Manassas to the middle of October, 
and that their number did not ex- 
ceed 60,000. It is likely, therefore, 
that Mr. Russell’s recent estimate 
of the “Army of the Potomac” at 
100,000 is not much below the mark, 
including probably about 150 pieces 
of artillery. Yet, if the Federal 
general has such a force at his 
command on the line of the Poto- 
mac, we should fall into a grave 
mistake were, we to conclude from 
experience of European or of any 
regular troops that he is in a posi- 
tion to advance far into a difficult 
and hostile country, held by a wary 
and resolute enemy. 

We have seen it assumed by the 
Times in one of its speculative mo- 
ments, that “without sending a 
man from the army destined to 
protect Washington and to advance 
into Virginia, the Federal Govern- 
ment can direct expeditions upon 
other points which they may judge 
assailable.” It is true that, as they 
have just done, the Government can, 
with the command of the sea, direct 
expeditions to any point, and that 
they have in other quarters large 
forces in the field; but, besides 
having to leave some 30,000 men 
to maintain the quasi- Venetian 
occupation of Maryland, it must be 
remembered that their forces have 
as yet failed to gain one real suc- 
cess (in the European sense), if we 
except the capture of Cape Hatteras 
under the guns of men-of-war, and 
from thence they have failed to 
advance; that they have sustained 
several serious defeats, one of 
which resulted in a three months’ 
suspension of hostilities at the 
most important point; that they 
helplessly see the navigation of the 
Potomac closed; that from Ken- 
tucky the most sanguine bulletin 
announces that ‘“ Lonisville may 
now be considered safe;” that in 
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Missouri, Fremont was unable to 
prevent the capture of a town, im- 
portant because held by a compe- 
tent garrison, and containing large 
stores of arms, ammunition, and 
treasure; and that since he took 
the field he has been unable to 
revent the junction of Price and 

‘Culloch, It may indeed happen 
that Kentucky and Missouri will 
be lost to the North. And if the 
statements of the generals, who 
almost uniformly report that they 
have been opposed by vastly supe- 
rior forces, are to be relied on, the 
conclusion is irresistible that either 
the numbers of the Northern army 
are grossly exaggerated, or that its 
generals are woefully inferior to 
their enemy in the important art 
of bringing their troops to the points 
at which they are required. 

The conditions of the contest will 
appear still more altered if the state 
of the South be understood. That — 
its army is inferior to that of the 
North in equipment, in military 
material, in the command of Earo- 
pean supplies, has been correctly 
assumed. It is not uniformly clad; 
its train is less regular and splendid; 
its field artillery probably less nume- 
rous; and the supply of rifled ord- 
nance and gunpowder must neces- 
sarily be difficult. 

But the spirit which has created 
and maintained hitherto the South- 
ern Oonfederacy, has also found 
means to supply many of its wants. 
Formerly neglectful of manufac- 
tures, even of the simplest kind, the 
blockade has called forth many 
which were before hardly known in 
the South. At Nashville a factor, 
has been established, from whie 
half a million of copper caps are 
turned out daily. The Navy Yard 
at Norfolk furnished numerous 
heavy guns, which are supplemented 
by factories at Richmond and else- 
where. It is worthy of note that 
the Federal officers failed to destro 
the valuable machinery at Norfo! 
before they retreated, though they 
dealt fire and destruction upon the 
wooden sheds. The arms found in 
the Federal arsenals, or purchased 
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by the several States, amounted, by 
the report of the Secretary of War 
jpn July, to 707,000 stand; since 
which large quantities of the supe- 
rior kinds of rifles have been in- 
troduced through Kentucky, or by 
running the blockade. The Ber- 
muda alone, which arrived at Sa- 
vannah about the end of September, 
bronght, among other valuable 
stores, 25,000 rifles. And it must 
be remembered that in the South 
almost every man was poseessed of 
arms, generally of a rifle— that skill 
as a marksman was highly esteemed 
—and that in a war wherein bayonets 
are never crossed, and a “ battle” is a 
volley in the bush, such arms cannot 
be ignored in the enumeration of the 
pational armament. 

The New York papers credit the 
South with nearly 300,000 men in 
arms. Mr. Yancey said, the other 
day, it had raised 250,000. Ameri- 
can numbers seem fated to be vague, 
bat in July last the report of the 
Confederate Secretary of War, al- 
ready quoted, reported “190 regi- 
ments and 82 battalions ” (the latter 
probally artillery) as having been 
accepted into the service, which im- 
plied ‘that they were complete; so 
that, subject to the casualties of 
war, at least 200,000 of their troops 
have bad the advantage of service 
since that time. The battle of 
Manassas took place on the 2l1st of 
July ; and while a large portion of 
the Federal army was. disbanded 
after that date, and of course but 
slowly replaced, the Confederate 
troops who fought there and at 
“Big Bethel” as raw recruits have 
been constantly drilled, have been 
performing all the duties of an army 
before the enemy, and are still ani- 
mated by the memories of those 
victories. How raw some of them 
were at Manassas may be imagined 
from the fact that one battery which 


was hotly engaged, and is said to 
have done good service, had never 
before fired ball, and that one bat- 
talion (of Louisiana) stood its ground 
for hours against repeated attacks, 
though it had only been a few days 
organised. 

Further, the Sonthern force is 

of elements of strength 
which might compensate for greater 
numerical disparity. It is com- 
manded beyond all question by the 
most talented officers of the late 
United States army. Few without 
actual military experience hold the 
command even of brigades, — and 
very young “ West Point officers” 
hold considerable commands which, 
but for the jealousy of the Southern 
public of civilian commanders, might 
have been given, as in the North, to 
influential politicians. While Gene- 
ral M‘Clellan himself, great as his 
abilities are admitted to be, never 
held a command, and had, before 
the separation of the States, retired to 
a civil appointment, at least twenty 
of the Confederate generals were 
brigadiers or field-officers of the 
little United States’ army, and eight 
or ten otbers commanded brigades in 
the Mexican war. Hitherto their tac- 
tics have hardly been chargeable with 
a blunder, while in many instances 
their plans have been eminently well 
laid and successful. 

Nothing is more conspicuous 
than the confidence displayed by 
the army in its generals, When 
every soldier is something of a poli- 
tician, seems to understand the 
features of the Southern case, and 
to be acquainted with the geo- 
graphy and objects of the campaign, 
it is remarkable to find a univer- 
sal belief in the prudence and fore- 
sight of the commanders. In all 
the great commands on the Poto- 
mac, where are Johnston as com- 
mander -in- chief, Beauregard* and 





* General Beauregard, formerly an engineer officer, seems to be the admiration 
and favourite of the army, while General Johnston’s military qualifications and 


coolness under fire are acknowledged. 


Buckner, within three weeks after the formatién of the Confederate force in 
Kentucky, had all his departments thoroughly organised. 
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Smith at the head of 3 d’armée 
under him—in Kentucky, where 
are another Johnston, Buckner, and 
in another quarter Zollicoffer— at 
Norfolk, where is Huger — at York- 
town, where is M‘Gruder—in Mis- 
souri, where are Price and M‘Culloch, 
such a feeling is constantly express- 
ed; and this confidence appears to 
be mutual, the generals relying on 
their men. There seems among 
the superiors to be a calm assurance, 
resting upon preparations completed, 
on troops willing, orderly, and im- 
proving —on past successes and 
on what is believed to be a patriotic 
cause. 

The army itself, to be under- 
stood, must be seen and inspected. 
Roughly, irregularly, often quaint- 
ly clothed, not unlike a certain 
British army whose clothing was a 
little long delayed, but with some- 
thing like a soldierly appearance — 
with bright and generally well-car- 
ried arms, alert on duty, very rapid 
on the march—they do not look 
like men to be readily subdued. 
Tbe cavalry consists of men accus- 
tomed to constant horsemanship ; 
they generally bring their own 
horses into the service, and their 
aptitude is proved by the rapidity 
and accuracy of the movements of 
strong squadrons quite lately form- 
ed. Even Northerners admit the 
superior discipline of the Confede- 
rates, as shown in respecting the 
property near which they are quar- 
tered. We ourselves saw how the 
country in the neighbourhood of 
their camps bore no mark of spo- 
liation ; and some instances, we 
are sorry to say, in which, when it 
fell into the hands of the other cide, 
the most wanton and cruel destruction 
ensued. 

The army certainly in Virginia, 
and, we _ believe, everywhere, is 
plentifully fed; the difficulties of 
provisioning reported by Northern 
papers are visionary. Two coun- 
ties of Virginia alone have meat 
enough to supply the armies for two 
years; and even during October, 
when it had occupied the same dis- 
trict for four months, the animals 
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destined for its supply were driven 
into camp from no great distance, 
The harvest has been plentifal ; the 
price of corn in Richmond is but 
two-thirds of that of last year; and 
the gifts of food which are sent to 
soldiers from their friends are. of- 
ten so numerous as to exceed the 
power of the railways to convey 
them. 

Inaction is the béte noir of the 
Confederate soldier, who has come 
very often from the far south and 
west with the idea of an early con. 
flict with the invader. He wel- 
comes the comparative excitement 
of the three days’ outpost duty, per- 
formed in turn by regiments de- 
tailed one from each of a certain 
nomber of brigades, and petitions 
are often made to have the period 
extended. Their inaction has caused 
much sickness, chiefly measles, 
which attacked especially men ac- 
customed, to wholesome country 
life— the mauvais sujets of New. 
Orleans being the healthiest. These 
attacks usually left the convalescent 
weak, and predisposed to low and 
sometimes typhoid fevers. During 
the early autumn the Confederate 
hospitals were crowded ; but now the 
epidemics have ceased, and every 
report of an expected engagement 
brings’ hundreds of convalescents to 
the front. As the probability of re- 
newed fighting becomes greater, even 
the sick go reluctantly to the rear by 
the railway. 

The moveability of the army de 
serves notice. ach brigade can 
strike its camp and pack its bag- 
gage on its carts in twenty minutes; 
change of camp by some of the 
brigades is often made—so that, 
concealed by the partially - cleared 
forest, its enemy knows not from 
day to day how far its flanks ex- 
tend. Though less numerous pro- 
bably than the Federal army op- 
posed to it, the Confederate com- 
manders, as we have already re- 
marked, have the faculty of directing 
certainly a sufficient, or, as the Fede- 
rals say, a superior force to every 
point attacked. 

But the most interesting feature 
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in this army is its composition. In 
the first place, it is composed al- 
most entirely of Americans. In 
its ranks, as subalterns and even as 
privates, are to be found many men 
of wealth and good social position 
serving from a sense of the neces- 
sity for united national exertion, and 
cheerfully performing every duty. 
A rough-looking sentry, or an or- 
derly with an officer’s horse, often 
proves to be a man with land and 
property of his own, whom yon 
might have met a few months since 
in the ball-room or opera. 

There are many companies, troops, 
and batteries, in whose ranks stand 
the men at whose expense they have 
been formed, and horsed, and arm- 
ed — free gifts to the State — men of 
great wealth, whose life has been of 
ease, accepting the lowest posts in 
the service of their State. Mothers 
sending every son whose age enables 
him to bear arms to the war, with- 
out regret or a pang — whole fainilies 
side by side. A mother at Rich- 
mond, whose son had gone west for 
employment, had never ceased to 
lament his absence; but when the 
war broke out, and he returned to 
enlist in the Viginian Contingent, 
she saw him go without atear, Al- 
most every one has a son at least, 
or a brother in the army, but one 
does not hear of anxieties or fears: 
it is, “if the enemy beat them we 
must go too.” There was a battery 
covering the railway bridge at 
Mamfordsville, Kentucky, in which 
the captain is the poorest man, and 
many of the cannoniers wealthy 
planters. They have mounted their 
battery with eight rifled guns, 
horsed it, and serve without cost 
to the State. Similar is the origin 
of the “ Washington” battalion (four 
batteries) of artillery, forming part 
of the “ Army of the Potomac.” So 
W—— of New Orleans raised one 
in which he serves as a@ private, 
Major Y—— of Louisiana raised a 
company at his own expense, and 
is major in the regiment into 
which it was mustered. He owns 
six plantations, and near 1000 ne- 
groes, and leaves them all. These 


are not thought extraordinary in- 
stances here. Men subscribe 10,000, 
20,000, 30,060 dollars to the State 
loan. General C—— of the Con- 
federate army, reputed to be worth 
2,500,000 dollars, and to possess 
1500 slaves, has handed over his 
whole income to the service of the 
Confederacy, retaining but a mo- 
dest subsistence for himself. And 
it must be remembered that in the 
case of the conquest of the South, 
not only is the loan worthless, but 
the South are made liable, by the 
laws of the U. S. Congress, for a 
share in the Northern debt — the 
cost of their own defeat. 

Again, the clothing of the army 
causes but a slight drain upon the 
treasury. States, counties, cities, as- 
sociations, individuals, clothe their 
own brigades, regiments, and com- 
panies. Everywhere ladies are work- 
in the common cause. Those who 
last year were crowding the Northern 
watering-places, and scattering their 
gold broadcast, have this summer 
and autumn been working in vast 
establishments, spinning thread, 
weaving cloth, cutting out and 
fashioning rough soldiers’ clothing, 
organising hospitals, and tending 
the sick and wounded, 

As to money matters, there is 
more gold in the treasury and in 
the banks than when the struggle 
commenced; the latter are within 
their issues of paper, although cash 
payments are suspended, as this 
year no money is going abroad. 
Though in all transactions pay- 
ment is made in paper, all are 
agreed to take “Confederate notes” 
at par. When life, home, and pro- 
perty are at stake, to take on trust 
the value of the currency is but a 
slight addition. So far from there 
being any anxiety for the sale of 
the cotton crop, its export is pro- 
hibited by the States, or by the 
order of the governors, with the 
entire approval of the public. 

We have seen an attempt to 
throw doubt on this statement, on 
the und that some cotton has 
found its way to Europe, and more 
was known to be in the ports; but 
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such supplies must have been ship- 
ped or come into the seaport towns, 
for it was only, in most cases, a day 
in October that was named as the 
last on whieh cotton might be held 
there; and in New Orleans alone 
10,800 bales were in store on the 
28th September. 

The insurance companies will in- 
sure cotton if stored on the planta- 
tions, but not in the seaports. Such, 
however, is the resolution of the 
people, that we are convinced a vast 
majority would rather burn the cot- 
ton on their estates than ship it 
through a port in the hands of the 
Federals. At Savannah the “ Ber- 
muda’ began to load cotton for 
her return voyage; but when she 
had loaded some 400 bales, the peo- 
ple interfered and would allow no 
more to be taken on board ; so that 
she was compelled to fill up with 
rice. Cotton is regarded as the basis 
of wealth and currency. Southerns 
cannot see, that inasmuch as we are 
laying our account to receive no 
American cotton during the present 
winter, and taking precautions for 
the future, we shall next year de- 
pend still less on their supply. The 
Government loan is subscribed in 
it. The State bonds are issued as 
its security; and no Southern eiti- 
zen will believe that such security 
is not ample, or that, come when 
it may, reviving trade will not 
bring an undeteriorated market. 
The cotton crop this year, by the 
by, owing to rains in August, is 
not expected to exceed three and a 
half millions of bales. 

There is a considerable amount 
of Treasury notes thrown into cir- 
culation. These are partly in antici- 
pation of the loan, partly in consi- 
deration of advances in money, or, 
as is usual, in kind, particularly in 
oper to the army. They are 

en at par by the banks— that is, 
in the currency of the country, small 
notes (Americé, “shin - plasters”). 
Gold already commands 15 per 
cent premium; but our informants 
(intelligent gentlemen) say “ the 
faith and patriotism of the com- 
munity is the security. We are 
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all agreed to take this paper, and 
when we are so resolved, its credit 
will be maintained.” Doubts jp 
the security of their credit system 
do :not appear to trouble folks ip 
general. It is a neck - or - nothing 
game — they eonfide in their ulti- 
mate success ‘‘when all will come 
right” — say “they wrt. win,” and 
remark justly enough that when they 
are fighting for existence, if they lose 
the game, contingent and financial 
losses are secondary matters; on the 
other hand, if they wiv, they say 
that their internal resources are so 
boundless that they will at once re ~ 
cover their present sacrifices. It is a 
favourite calculation in conversa 
tion, and in the newspapers, that 
the South, producing five-sixths of 
the exports of the entire Union, 
consuming at least its share of the 
imports, and paying the enbanced 
price caused by the protective duty 
on manufactured goods, either in 
the shape of duty, or the artificial 
price charged by the Northern ma- 
nofaeturer, is taxed by the North 
to the amount of the difference 
of such duty, while its consump- 
tive power is proportionably re- 
duced. Great expectations were 
aroused in October last by the pur- 
chase of tobacco on a large scale, on 
aceount of the French Government, 
and by the rumoured demand for 
cotton at New Orleans. An agent 
in Louisiana reported to his prio- 
cipal extensive sales at the high 
price of 20 cents per lb. 

Allowing for the difficulty of 
general observation, we can yet 
confidently speak of the earnestness 
manifested on both sides in the 
present contest. In the North there 
is earnestness. Congress, only se- 
conding the popular desire, bas 
voted 500,000 men, 500,000,000 
dollars. Unheard-of pay is offered 
to soldiers; liberal rations puncta- 
ally delivered ; and to the standards 
have flocked a volunteer army rival- 
ling in nombers that which is raised 
by any European conscription. For 
the service of the war, the citizens, 
unmoved, are contemplating an ex- 
penditure so tremendous, that in less 
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than four years, even at the rate of its 
growth in this the first year of the 
war (proverbially the least costly), its 
interest will equal that of the debt 
which Great Britain has accumulated 
in two centuries; which has borne 
the cost of the campaigns of six gene- 
rations—by means of which were kept 
alive the liberties of Europe, that 
otherwise had been crushed out by the 
iron heel of military despotism. For 
this war, the North is content to see 
extinguished that freedom which was 
her boast, and for which she claimed 
to be born—for this, to the sword 
has been committed the rule of the 
disposing majority. There is no place 
for the man who writes or speaks aught 
distasteful to the many-headed tyrant ; 
nay, in some cities, even to be reserved 
and moderate, is to be suspected and 
watched. Mob rule and anarchy are 
terrible, but their duration is common- 
ly brief; far worse is the Govern- 
ment of ambitious men who are 
content to be dragged at the heels 
of popular passion, and reign but to 
execute the wild will of the blinded 
multitude. So for this war in the 
boasted seat of freedom and inde- 
— a secret police, night- 
ly arrests, without cause assigned, 
suspension of writs of “ habeas 
corpus,” warnings, suspension, and 
suppression of newspapers, are com- 
mon and acknowledged. The seiz- 
ure of the property of Southern 
States men, unreasoning cries for 
foreign aid— which would pass un- 
noticed if the offspring of news- 
papers or pot- house politicians — 
are significant when in the mouths 
of ministers of state. There is, 
tno, in many States of the Northern 
Union, a strong and resolute senti- 
ment, which is certainly patriotic 
and worthy. If the levies which 
have been raised in some eastern 
towns are composed of the same 
materials as the band which fol- 
lowed David to the wilderness, far 
different are the soldiers of the 
regiments which have mustered in 
the agricultural States. Fine coun- 
try-bred fellows are many of these 
—resembling our young yeomen — 
men who have made great and real 


sacrifices to join the army, but who 
believe in their duty to the Union, 
and are willing to strike a blow for 
it. Such are the men of Illinois, 
of Eastern Missouri, of Indiana, of 
Ohio, of Northern Kentucky — who 
will surely prove stouter foes to the 
brave Southerners than the loose 
levies they scattered so easily in 
July. Their tone is earnest; for, 
whether it will stand the test of the 
battle- field or not, there is, without 
doubt, both in the camp and the 
city, a stern resolve to avenge past 
reverses and defeats, and, cost what 
it may, to compel the seceding 
States to submit again to their alle- 
giance to the sovereign Federation. 

And the South is in earnest. We 
do not take as proof of this the vote of 
its Congress which echoed the unli- 
mited grants of its rival to the execu- 
tive, because that might be an empty 
boast — or the bitter and loud defiance 
on the lips of the wealthy and poor 
alike, because that is common to both 
sides, and does not of necessity imply 
constancy and fulfilment ; but it is 
proved by the out-pouring which only 
nations in their agony know; it is 
shown in the one heart which seems 
to animate these millions like one man 
in the surrender of individuality, in 
the abnegation of self, that strikes the 
stranger with astonishment—in the 
abandonment of habits and peculiar- 
ities —in the boundless confidence 
which this sensitive people repose in 
the public men to whom they have 
intrusted their safety —in the softer 
virtues which national trial calls forth, 
and which mitigate the horrers and 
curse of civil war. 

Here is an army not much inferior 
in numbers to the hosts of the North, 
furnished from a population far smaller 
and less inclined actively by habit and 
climate, and from such classes as we 
have described. 

We have said that there is full 
confidence in the public men; and, 
accustomed as we are to hear Ame- 
rican statesmen reviled by the party 
out of power, while the Lincola 
Cabinet in censured for inaction, 
precipitation, or both — while “ old 
Scott” is said to be “ done ” — while 
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Fremont is called incapable, deaf 
to counsel, corrupt, and inaccessible 
to citizens, &c.*— these people have 
entire confidence in the prudence 
and ability of the men to whom 
they have committed their desti- 
nies, though no citizen not on busi- 
ness is allowed to go to the army — 
though the ministers have ante- 
rooms, hateful to the American Re- 
publican mind, and secretaries, to 
be passed — though no one knows 
the numbers or the. mortality of 
the army, and the plans of the 
generals are hardly surmised by 
“our own correspondents ” — though 
they stand on the defensive, in it- 
self most trying to the morale of a 
— people and a volonteer army. 

ud and general, however, seems 
to be the utterance of the resolu- 
tion never to yield: “ rather,” 
say they, “we will burn every 
house, every bale of cotton, and lay 
our country waste.” Deep and bit- 


ter is the resentment against the 
North ; and firm, at present at least, 
the declaration that their dealings 
shall be with any country in the 


world rather than with her. Add 
that in the presence of actual 
war, beleaguered, threatened with 
the fate of conquered nations, the 
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Government has had recourse to no 
exceptional [eee — that the 
liberty of individuals is respected — 
that the press is free—that news. 
papers (e.g. the Charleston Mi 
publish without molestation tie 
sharpest diatribes on the author. 
ities and on the conduct of the 
war, though it should be noted that 
their complaints are generally to 
the effect that the policy adopted is 
defensive, and not aggressive. Orime 
and violence were never so rare. The 
cities on Sundays present an a 
pearance almost of Scottish tran. 
quillity— though in most cases 
large bodies of troops are vantoned 
in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The vast slave population, so far 
from proving the cause of embar- 
rassment or weakness, have enabled 
the cultivation of the soil to pro- 
ceed : while so many of the white 
population have joined the army, 
the women live with wniocked 
doors on the plantations. In all 
ranks of civil and military life 
there reigns, with the sternest re 
solution, an absolute confidence of 
their ultimate success. The conclu- 
sion we conceive to be irresistible, 
that although, with constancy and 
perseverance, the North may mould 





* So much has been said of General Fremont’s magnificence in St. Louis that it 


may be worth mentioning in what state he was living when the writer was there 
in September last. He was occupying a substantial house in a good quarter, placed 
at his disposal by a friend. Most of the sunk and basement floors were taken up 
by busy secretaries and clerks. The general was incessantly engaged in organising 
and providing transport for a force which should subjugate Missouri—a State half 
as large as Ireland—the Legislature and most of the people of which were hostile to 
the Union, and of which he had been less than a month in nominal military com- 
mand. Regiments were pouring in to him from the neighbouring States in various 
degrees of rawness, generally without arms, and unacquainted with their use. He 
had norifles in store. His troops were being drawn away to reinforce points further 
East. The insanity of plunging into such a country when eo unprepared needs no 
remark, but was illustrated by the fate of the garrison of Lexington. 

The “ body guard” which has so stunk in the Republican nostrils consisted of a 
troop of volunteer cavalry, the members of which had enrolled themselves for the 
purpose of so serving. It presented the appearance of a raw and shabby squad of 
yeomanry, but it furnished the eentries at the General’s gate, who only admitted 
persons on business, and so prevented his house from becoming what in America is 
called levee, but in England a bear-garden. We need not try to strike the balance 
of truth between the charges of peculation brought against officers about General 
Fremont’s staff, and the counter charges of backstairs cabals against the General 
at Washington. But the measure of forbearance accorded by the Executive to 
Federal commanders would appear to be uneven; for if those on the west have 
gained no more than those in the east, yet they have not lost so much. 
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its’ heterogeneous army into effi- 
ciency, and though the lessons of 
war may gradually supply that 
military character in which for the 
resent it is deficient, ber gros 
bataillons and her outpoured trea- 
sures will fail, like other armies and 
more ancient powers, to crush the 
pewly-won independence of a reso- 
late and united people. 

The war, perhaps, is not one to 
awaken our warm sympathies for 
either party. The unfriendly tone 
of the organs of public opinion in 
the North, when in recent years 
the military prestige of England 
seemed for a space to wane, excited 
not resentment among us, but sur- 
prise that an honourable rivalr 
should have degenerated into jeal- 
ousy, and that despotic Russia, 
rather than free England, should 

the sympathies of the great 
Anglo-Saxon Republic. Their im- 
portunate demands for our partisan- 
ship, at the same moment that they 
flouted our offers of mediation — 
their insolent threats of finding 
compensation for Southern losses 
in aggression upon the peaceful 
British provinces — their loud boast- 
ings and ignominious defeat — would 
have enlisted on the side of the 
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weaker party the generous British 
love of freedom and jealousy of 
despotism, whether wielded by 
an emperor or by a triumpant fac- 
tion. 

But that devotion to the cause of 
human freedom which has led us 
already to make so many sacrifices, 
has barred the way to our giving 
to the South that moral encourage- 
ment accorded so often to com- 
munities engaged in the struggle 
for independence and _ self-govern- 
ment. Recognition of their inde- 
pendence and close commercial re- 
lations with England, without re- 
strictions upon trade, are earnestly 
desired by the people of the South ; 
and there may be a little impatience 
that their nationality is as yet 
ignored by the civilised world. A 
more correct view appears, how- 
ever, to be taken by the heads of 
the Government. “Our separation 
from the North,” said President 
Davis lately, “is as complete as if 
it had been accomplished fifty years. 
But I am far from complaining of 
the tardy recognition of European 
governments. It is better for us 
that we should work out our own 
independence, and the rest will 
come in good time.” 
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